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Shadents jaculry, alumni and community members cheer during the homecoming forthall gare. The Beanats defeated Central Mixsoun 
vasersity 13-10 for the ninth win of the season. photo by Mant Frye 
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re: YOU 


It was a year regarding you and your convictions. 
Reflect on the positive and negative experiences that 
created your character. 

You clipped coupons as the statewide $284 million 
higher education budget cut struck home. While the 
university added a $5 per credit hour surcharge, 
enrollment went down 5 percent. Northwest was 
forced to cut $19 million from its annual operations 
budget. The Capital Campaign for Northwest offered 


one way to offset state cuts, attempting to raise $21 


million for the 21" Century. 
- In August a boil order 


Nick Boden and ether residence 
hall employees distribute bottled | 
water during the August beil order. 
In addition tw supplying residents 
with bottled water, the university 
brought in nv milk trucks filled PB 
with water. photo by Matt Frye re 


interrupted the first week 
of classes after a major 
water line hroke east of 


SS. Maryville. Campus water 
A construction worker installs 
wire piping while renovating 
Rickenbrode Stadium . The 
stadium's renovation was ahead 
of schedule due to mild winter 
weather . photo by Matt Frye 


fountains were turned off in buildings to protect you 
from getting ill. Trucks distributed 9,000 hottles of 
water on campus while a few residence halls locked 
bathroom doors due to sanitation concerns. 
Campus Safety patrolled the university freshly 
outfitted with firearms. While guns were an issue at 
the university, but you watched the topic invade the 


news. 


Men's cross country ninner Matt 
Nippert gazes out the bus 
window en route to the Wildcat 
Invitational in Baldwin, Kan, 
Nippert placed 15th overall at the 


meet. phiote by Matt Frye 
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In June you saw northwest Missouri brought into 


the national spotlight as CNN reported that Lleyd 
Jeffress of Kearney shot four monks in Conception. 
The country was on the brink of war with Iraq; 
meanwhile, snipers John Allen Muhammad, 41, and 
John Lee Malvo, 17, were convicted of 13 shootings, 
10 fatal, in the Washington D.C. area. 
Visions of professional footkall entertained you at 
Arrowhead Stadium, home of the Kansas City Chiefs, 
Oct. 17. Chances are you or your friends attended the 
Clash of the Champions 
as it hroke the NCAA 


Provost Taylor Barnes and 
Abbot Gregory dedicate a 
newly planted chinquapin oak 
tree near Colden Pond. The 
ceremony was held Oct. 11 in 
remembrance of the Concep- 


tion Abbey shootings on 


Division Il attendance 


record with 26,695 fans. 
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Junc10. photo by Bill Knust |i a SC You gathered to address 
es ale node: 
The Bearcat Marching Band ee 4 controversy that faced 


creates formations during half-time 

on the playing field of Arrowhead 

Stadium, “It makes it exciting 

because it's a night football game, 

net wily to say it's in this major 

complex,” band director Al Sergel 
id photo by Matt Frye 


Northwest. Bearcat Voice was implemented as a new 
organization on campus with the main purpose of 
pos discussing current problems and ways to address them. 
‘ 


The people you interacted with everyday, the classes 
you attended and the lifestyle you chose made a 
difference to you. Regarding you and your life at 


Northwest, it was a year to react. 


Satoshi Tanihata and Jaehce 


Kim discuss photography over 
an afternoon coffee. Students 
gathered at Java City, in the 
J.W. Jones Student Union, 
between classes to work on 
homework, relax and socialize. 


photo by Matt Frye 
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Relive the emotions of change regarding student life. Despite 


the alterations filtering through campus you continued witt 
tradition. 

Your daily life was interrupted with budget cuts. Beginning ir 
the fall trimester, your school hills were provided solely online 
The new process saved Northwest around $8,000. Money was alsc 
saved in lahor costs of custodial services in the residence halls a: 
paper towels and trashcans were removed. 

Despite the budget wees, the Board of Regents unanimoush 
approved a $100 million plan to build new residence halls . 

Your finances were strained after local bar owners signed ar 
agreement in June to eliminate all-you-can-drink specials. 

Homecoming was pushed hack to November; despite frigic 
temperatures, a crowd of more than 9,000 remained through the 
fourth quarter . 

Tradition interwoven with diversity in people and idea 
formulated the attitude of student life. 


The Homecoming parade preeced 
down Fourth Street Nov, 2. Ph 
Mu won best overall mini-float 
while Sigma Sigma Sigma and Ph 
Signa Kappa won overall bes 
float, photo by Matt Frye 


SCHOOL HERE 


AND BE PART 


JOHN HIATT 


BRUSH volunteer Latonya Davis paints the 
Greely home. Several times a year volunteers restored 
homes throughout the community. photo by Matt Frye 
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Brosh volunteers work to restore a neatly 100- 
year-old home, The BRUSH program was 
mutiated by President Dean Hubbard and wife 
Aleta. photo by Matt Frye 


Volanteer David Burrough focuses on 
scraping paint from the bottom ofa can, BRUSH 
renovations were funded through local busmess 
donations. photo by Matt Pye 


STUDENTS FROM A VARIETY OF CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS PITCH IN 
TO RENOVATE OLDER HOMES AROUND THE COMMUNITY. 


century-old home got a fresh new look on a cloudy 
Saturday. 

BRUSH, which stands for Beautifying Residences Using 
Sradent Help, was a service project centered on the renovation 
of okder homes. Over 100 students gave their time and energy 
September 7 and 14. BRUSH involved organizations including 
fraternities, sororities, the American Marketing Association, the 
Student Affairs office and vanous individuals. 

“| have two things that 1 want to leave Northwest with as a 
legacy, one 1s volunteering. | think students should leave a 
community herter than they found it,” Assistant Vice President 
Student Affairs Carol Cowles said. 

President Dean Hubbard and wife Aleta initiated the BRUSH 


project. 

“We needed to start fixing up houses around Maryville,” Aleta 
sand. 

Volunteer John Hiatt was excited to be involved with the 
project because it allowed him to volunteer off-campus. 


“It’s good to go toschool here and be a part of the community,” 
Hiatt sad. “As a student you have a lot of free time on your 
hands, and it seems like you did something good tor the 
community.” 

Becky Greely was delighted with the renovations at 1303 E. 
2nd St. The home has been in the Greely family for nearly the 
lifetime of the house; two of her siblings were born in the front 
room, 

“The house is almost 100 years old. My grandparents moved 
in around 1907,” Greely said. 

Greely'’s home was the fourth renovated hy BRUSH 
volunteers. Volunteers tackled three homes in April. 

“[ have never done anything in Maryville, the school gets so 
shut off. [think chacat is neat that the university and town can 
work together,” volunteer Angela Jennings said. 

Assisung Maryville residents with the renovation of their 
homes, volunteer efforts uke BRUSH gave students the 
opportunity to reach out to the residents of Maryville. 


oe 
Stephanie Davidson and Jacci Prewitt 
analyze the drying process of parnt: Brash 
volunteers came from. varroas campus 
OFgani7aHONs phode hy Mart Pye 


_—————— 
Charleatha Rhodes peers into Jass Salon’s 
display of body jewelery. Items at the 
Organizational Fair were not for sale due to 
university policy. photo by Matt Frye 


————— eee 
Jass Salon owner Jenny Mullen displays 
products at a booth during the Organizational 
Fair. Mullen has been in business for over three 


years. photo by Matt Frye 
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Gerry Hindricks attends computer traming in 
Colden Hall. Durmg Advantage Week, freshmen 
attended sessions designed to ease the transition 
inte college. photo by Matt Frye 


ee IT WAS NICE BEING WITH THE PEOPLE IN 
MY FRESHMAN SEMINAR BECAUSE THE 
PEOPLE YOU ARE AROUND A LOT ARE THE 
PEOPLE THAT BECOME YOUR FRIENDS. @®e@ 


:KARA AKERS 
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ADVANTAGE WEEK 


OPEN A 


Pires CoOAPTER 
IN LIPE 


Aweek of informational sessions and activities 


help new students adjust to life as Bearcats. 


escending upon campus for the fiest 
time, freshmen met with blocked roads and a 
schedule of mandatory events. 

Advantage Week acrivittes took place Aug. 
22-25, requiring students to attend classes and 
informational sesstans throughout their first 
weekend at Northwest. 

Activites kicked off Aug. 22, when residence 
halls were opened. Blocked coads and parking 
lot construction hindered the moving-in process 
for some students. 

“It was a pain trying to get things up here,” 
Perrin resident Kara Akers said. “You couldn't 
park close because all the other cars were in the 
wav.” 

Rebecca Dunn, Coordinator of Student 
Onentation and Transfer Skills, said that in spite 
of the construcdon, traffic flow was actually 
better than usual, 

After moving in Thursday, freshmen had an 
evening of acovities planned for them, including 
dinner at the Bell Tower, a movie night and a 
dance at the Tundra sponsored by Country Farth. 

The next morning freshmen attended their 
seminar classes for the first ame. Throughout the 
week, chasses allowed freshmen to meet other 
students who were interested in their mayor. 

“Ie was nice being with the people in my 
freshman seminar because the people you are 
around a lot are the people that become your 
friends,” Akers said. 

Freshmen were required to attend 15 
informational sessions throughout the remamder 
of the weck. Sesston topics ranged from personal 
health to campus diversity. According to Dunn 
the topics were selected to assist treshmen with 
their adjustment to campus life. 

“The goal of the week 1s to provide students 
with an opportunity to meet new people and gain 


[Sy 


resources to help chem with their transitien,” 
Dunn said. 

In addition to the sessions, evening 
entertainment was provided. Sex Signals was 
one of the major mandatory events The Aug. 23 
event educated students about sexual harassment. 

Although many events were cited as 
mandatory, many freshmen chose to skip the 
eVeENINg activities. 

“We were just trying fo get ouc room together,” 
Hannah Jackson said. “We were just socializing 
and getting to know everyone.” 

Providing additional opportunities for 
freshmen ¢o get involved and meet new people, 
the Organizational Fair took place Aug. 24. Over 
25 organizations set up booths outstde the JW. 
Jones Student Union, hoping to attract new 
members. 

“We actually got one new member from it and 
that’s exceptional for us,” Kyle Darly said. “After 
all, t's hard to tind people to be in the Chemistry 
Club.” 

Although they were not required to attend the 
fair, clusters of freshman crowded around the 
hooths gecting information about variety of 
campus activities. 

“dt was really informative.” Nancy Hammond 
said. “It helped me tind our about activities and 
clubs | might be interested in.” 

Convocation, a ceremony which officially 
inducted new students, concluded Advantage 
Week Aug. 25. Administration such as Provost 
Taylor Barnes and President Dean Hubbard spoke 
to the new students. 

“LE diked char they cook their time out ro 
welcome all us freshmen,” Amy Lassiter sad. 

With the goal of helping adjust to college lite, 
Advantage Week otfered a wide carniety of 
opportunities and activities for new students. 


Michael Dye and Pete Thomas construct the 
loft for Dye’s dorm room. Freshmen moved 


into residence hatls two days before 
upperclassmen. photo hy Matt Frye 


THE SUMMER BETWEEN NIGH SCHOOL ANO 
COLLEGE WAS A TIME FULL OF APPREHENSION 
ANO EXCITEMENT. ONE INCOMING FRESHMAN 
KEPT A RECORO OF NIS FEELINGS PRIOR TO 
ARRIVING AT NORTHWEST. 


My words 
by Michael Dye 
IT IS LIKE THREE WEEKS 
BEFORE |! MOVE TO N.W. 1 AM 
A LITTLE NERVOUS, A LITTLE 
EXCITEO ANDO A LITTLE 
SCARED. | GUESS EVERY 
FRESHMAN [S. | HOPE THAT IT 
WILL GO GOOD, BUT TO KEEP 
MY SCHOLARSHIPS ! HAVE TO 
KEEP A 3.3 G.P.A. IT WILL BE 
DIFFICULT, BUT ! THINK ! CAN 
0O IT. | WENT SHOPPING WITH 
MY MOM ANDO BOUGHT NEW 
THINGS FOR COLLEGE. ! THINK 
THAT IS WHEN IT HIT ME THAT 
1 WAS GOING TO COLLEGE. ! 
AM GOING TO MISS ALL MY 
FRIENOS, BUT ! KNOW THAT ! 
WILL MAKE NEW ONES UP 
THERE. ! AM A LITTLE SAD ANO 
A LITTLE GLAD. A NEW 
AOVENTURE WAITS ! GUESS, 
ANO JT IS UP TO ME WHAT } 
MAKE OF IT. 
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CAMPAIGN 


UNIVERSITY TARGETS 


INITIATIVES 


ACTIVELY SEEKING PRIVATE DONATIONS BROUGHT THE CAMPAIGN 


FOR NORTH 


or the first time in university history, an aggressive 
campaign sought private donations to pursue 
educational goals. 

The Campaign for Northwest was the university’s 
first formal capital campaign. With the goal of raising 
$21 million, the campaign entered the public phase 
Aug. 25. 

According to Campaign for Northwest 
Chairman Dick Leet, the campaign had been in 
planning stages since January 2000. The steering 
committee wanted to secure half of the campaign 
goal before public announcement. Campaign 
Treasurer Bud Edwards said as of June 2002 fund 
raising efforts had verified $12.9 million. 

“!’m pleased and impressed with the results of the 
quiet phase of the campaign,” Edwards said. “It gives 
me great hope for achievement during the public 
phase.” 

Working to secure funds for the campaign, nineteen 
university employees volunteered their time as 
prospect managers. 

“Prospect managers have a pool of donors, and they 
are cultivating them,” Vice President for University 
Advancement Lance Burchett said. “They are focused 
on generating the private support to finance the 
campaign.” 

Campaign contributors could designate where their 
gift would be allocated. The steering committee hoped 
to raise $10 million to go for student initiatives, $5.5 


Campaign for Northwest Chairman Dick Leet 
answers 3 question about the campaign. Leet 
participated ina press conference after the Campaign 
for Northwevt luncheon, Aug. 25. photo by Matt Pry 
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WEST CLOSER TO THE GOAL OF RAISING S21 MILLION. 


million for business initiatives and $5.5 million for 
athletic initiatives. 

The $10 million raised for student initiatives would 
provide technological resources, increased 
scholarships and research opportunities. 

“These contributions will help ensure that later 
generations will have the same opportunities as us,” 
Student Senate President Kara Karssen said. 

Funds appropriated to meet business-initiative goals 
hoped to provide for the international business 
program and the endowment of a masters degree 
program in quality. 

Athletic allocations hoped to endow scholarships 
and support stadium construction. Scheduled to be 
completed August 2003, plans for the stadium 
renovation included a new home locker room, a 
renovated press box and additional seating. The first 
scaled model of the renovated stadium was unveiled 
Aug. 25, when the campaign was announced. 

“This is the first time I’ve gotten to see the model; 
it really takes your breath away,” head football coach 
Mel Tjeerdsma said. “It will really help with recruiting, 
but the best thing is that it gives our fans something 
to be proud of.” 

Striving to reach the goal of $21 million by 2006, 
The Campaign for Northwest had far reaching 
implications in areas from athletics to academics. 

“Asa university we determine our destiny,” Edwards 
said. “We make things happen.” 


SS a 
Stadium-renovation crew members check 
their blueprints. When the campaign wa 
announced Aug. 25, fundraisers had secured 
half ofthe $5.50 t t Mat f 
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Professor Theo Ross explains plans for Olive 
Debuée Eine Arts Building ra Esr cern 
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Robert Boerigier and Mel Tjeerdyma view 


th Rick. rode stadium for the first 
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As the crowd amassed, hundreds of 
voices rose together, creating a dull roar. 
Pinned memorial notes surrounding the 
Bell Tower waved softly in the wind, a 
silent reminder of the reason for the 
gathering. 

The sky was slowly darkening as the 
crowd gathered for the candlelight vigil 
Sept. 11. Student Support Services 
organized the vigil as a way to bring 
people together to memorialize the event. 

“} came here tonight because of my 
love for the country,” Michael Long said. 
“T've always had a lot of pride, but seeing 
everyone's faces tonight inspired me.” 

Before any speaker rose to the podium 
the atmosphere was similar to any other 
social gathering. People in small groups 
conversed about nothing more prophetic 
than their daily events, weekend plans 
or class schedules. However, the moment 
a voice crackled over the loudspeaker, 
breaking through the erisp night air, 
silence prevailed. 

No shifting, no movements and no 
noise occurred for a moment. Only the 
shuffling of students trying to catch a 
glimpse of the American flag proceeding 
down the sidewalk broke the silence. 

Following the flag presentation, 
Provost Taylor Barnes attempted to 
express the day’s meaning. 

“No words can describe the insane acts 
we witnessed,” Barnes said. “As we gather 
at our Bell Tower, a symbol of freedom, 
we are tragically reminded that freedom 
is not free.” 

Barnes and the Director of Campus 
Ministry Marjean Ehlers addressed 
onlookers gathered to remember the 
events of Sept. 11,2001. The candlelight 
ceremony began after the final speaker 
Student Senate President Kara Karssen 


left che podium. 


BY BETSY LEE 


With soft grass underfoot and the 
harmonies of the Alliance of Black 
Collegians Gospel Choir floating into the 
air, the flame spread through the crowd. 
The candlelight created a soft glow in the 
quickly darkening sky. 

Following the flag, the crowd began a 
procession toward the International 
Plaza. People cupped their candles, 
protecting the symbol of peace from the 
wind. 

“When we were gathered at the tower, 
] thought there were maybe a couple 
hundred people,” Mary Bossong said. 
“Then when we started walking I 
thought, ‘Oh my God, all these people 
are here to show they eare.’ It was truly 
moving to see so many people here.” 

Overa thousand people, still elutching 
their melting candles, made the walk 
through the flagpoles at the International 
Plaza, to gather near Colden Pond. As 
members of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
performed the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
members of the crowd hesitantly added 
their voices to the harmonies. 

“Tt unified us as everyone joined in,” 
Kelly Hucke said. “You could hear so 
much emotion in their voices.” 

Softly singing the Lord’s Prayer as the 
crowd dispersed, members of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia hugged each other 
warmly; a few wiped away tears. 

“The Lord’s Prayer is always so moving 
to me,” Chris Shobe said. “The words are 
so powerful.” 

According to Shobe, the gathering at 
the candlelight vigil was not enough to 
sufficiently memorialize the event. 

“It’s a start. | think it’s sad to see that 
we couldn’t come together like this before 
the terrorist attacks,” Shobe said. “We 
need to keep doing it, remembering those 
who died and showing our pride.” 
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ROCKING MARYVILLE’S 


MUSIC SCENE 


BANDS UKE PRANK MONKEY, MILE 29 AND ETHOS PERFORM AT AREA VENUES 
EACH FILL A NICHE AND SATISFY THE MUSICAL HUNGER OF STUDENTS. 


hether it was writing lyrics to free one’s mind, 
taking frustrations out on an innocent drumhead or 
jumping in a mosh pit to release built-up energy, music has 
long been an outlet for students. 

Students took advantage of Maryville’s various genres 
to feed their musical hunger. Punk, jam bands, techno and 
more supplied opportunity for people to find their niche. 

Prank Monkey, Mile 29 and Ethos were three of a handful 
of bands who entertained crowds in and around the area. 
The members of each band were dedicated to each other 
and improving music in Maryville and surrounding areas. 

“It’s (Maryville) the musical black hole of the universe,” 
Prank Monkey bassist Rob Eischen said. 

Eischen, along with two others, improved the situation 
by creating a pop-punk band. 

“Man, my balls are sweaty; | need some Gold Bond— 
Hey, check out our kick-ass web site at prankmonkey.com!” 
lead singer and guitarist Jonathan Hutchins screamed, while 
onstage. 

The sound of Prank Monkey came from the combined 
influences of Green Day, Incubus, Blink 182, MxPx and 
others. Hutchins, Eischen and drummer Brian Jewell used 
these influences to form “new punk,” a term they used to 
describe their fast-paced, punk-influenced songs about girls. 

Prank Monkey formed in September 200] and played 
30-plus shows within the year. Maryville appearances 
included The Pub, The Palms, Molly's and the Hole-In- 
One Indoor Miniature Golf Course. The band branched 
out of Maryville to larger cities in the Midwest including 
Des Moines, lowa; Omaha, Neb; St. Joseph and Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Their fan hase grew outside of the United States as well. 

“We even have fans in Europe who sign our web site 
guesthook saying they loved rhe music they downloaded 
off our site,” Hutchins said. 

Jewell said the real turning point for the band occurred 
in April 2002, when they played five shows and started to 
earn real followers. They hoped to form a higger fan hase 
after all members graduated. Hutchins planned to he the 
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last to graduate in May 2004; then, the sky was the limit. 
Hutchins said they wanted to take Prank Monkey as far as 
they could, preferably in California. 

“We just want to be able to support ourselves—we don’t 
necessarily have to explode like Blink,” Jewell said. 

The future of the band after college was up to fate. 
Members thought that in order to succeed they would have 
to withstand the occasional verbal fight. 

“We would kill each other on a tour bus,” Eischen said. 
“At times we act like a bunch of 40-year-old women going 
through menopause, bitching at each other.” 

Despite the occasional bickering, all members felt they 
had the musical skills and friendship to achieve their goals. 

“What makes Prank Monkey different from other bands 
is that we have energy, crowd interaction, experience and 
dedication,” Jewell said. “We are tight as a band and as a 
whole.” 

Prank Monkey’s look was also unique, compared to other 
local bands. Jewell and Hutchins could be spotted from 
afar by colorful mohawks. They changed hair color weekly, 
encompassing cvery shade in the color wheel. They 
accesorized thrift store apparel and the occasional leather 
jacket with an array of jewelry and piercings. 

Along with a punk look, the band’s name made them 
stand out. Hutchins said the idea came from the “Simpsons” 
episode where Homer was dressed as a panda and his boss, 
Mr. Burns said, ‘I will now call you my little prank monkey.’ 

Another Northwest-founded group with a unique style 
and name was Mile 29. The band said their name was more 
than just a name—it took on a life meaning. 

“It comes from a mile marker on 1-29,” Bass guitarist 
Brent Steffens said. “There are so many mile markers, like 
in life. You go from mile marker to mile marker every day. 
Everyone is going to pass the one marker.” 

Mile 29’s music was the true passion of the five guys trying 
to make it in Maryville. 

“Up until the last few years, the music scene really sucked 
in Maryville,” saxophonist Jason Paiva said. 


@ Continued page 19 


ROCK BANDS BNR 


sc 
Mile 29 performs ata concert outside the Delta 
Chi house to benefit victims of testicular cancer. 
The Oct. 4 performance was moved to the Palm's 
after noise complaints. photo by Matt Frye 


Mile 29 drummer Brent Vogt plays duriog a 
performance Oct. 4 at the Delta Chi house. Mile 
J at least once per week to prepare for 


ee —————— 
Prank Money drummer Brian Jewell 
accompanies bass player Rob Eischen. The band 
occasionally performed at the Palm's. photo by Matt Hye 
eee eee 
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@ Continued from page 16 


<a MUSIC SCENE 


Paiva and Steffens, Chad Gamblin, lead and rhytheo lar 
and lead vocals; Brent Vogr, drums T 


xando 
Mile 29's style was similar 
Jack Johnson and John Mayer. 

“L don’t know what you would call 
said. “We are Mile 29 music. We 
to get our name out there by has 
and doing few covers. It’s a tough way tod 
no crowd involvement because they don’t kn 

The band said they hoped their 
them to the top or at least out of M 
year, most members would part 1 
However, Gamblin knew that 
music. 
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“Pretty much it’s like, do you want to 1 


some 


all your life, or do what you want to do!” Gamblin said. 
Short-term goals included progressing 
and getting their name out to the public 


with their musi 
Steffens said 
another goal was to get big enough to make Paiva stop playin 
in various other bands in Marys 
“He is just trying to find the best band, but we are trying 
t a him in all the way,” Steffens 
Another band that 
had a musical 
“The kind of music we 7 
Kizilarmut said. “We purpx 
Our musical goal is t 
normally wouldn't.” 
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Patt Stewart purchases a “Northwest mom" mug. 
Patt, the mother of Bearcat wide receiver Mark 


vatch the Bearcats take on 
Matt Frye 


Stewart, came to 
Missouri-Rolla. ph 


ee 
The Hamiltons are honored as the 2002 
Northwest Family of the Year. The family received 
a $500 scholarship to apply towards tition and 
fees. photo by Matt Fry 


DAY 


HONORING 


BONDS 


WITHIN 


FAMILIES 


One Saturday offers students an opportunity to 
share college life with those closest to them. 


orthwest families and friends 
descended upon campus to spend time with 
sanfents, enjoy food and watch Bearcat football. 

Family Day testtvicies began at the Alumni 
House with a tailgate party before the Bearcats 
played the Missourr-Rolla Miners. People loaded 
plates with chips, cookies, vegetables and 
barbecue sauce-drenched hamburgers while 
tnendly chatter supplemented the background 
music. 

Tailgaters snacked while listening to vocal and 
instrumental performances by alumni Maria 
Newquist and Soren Wohlers. 

“(love coming back here,” Newqurst said. “Lots 
of my triends and family are here.” 

University Provost Taylor Barnes, Campus 
Dining Director Barry Beacom, President of the 
National Alumni Association Board of Ditectors 
John McCune and Alumni Relations Director 
Michael Johnson presented the Family of the Year 
Award to the Hamiltons. Barbara and Mark 
graduated from Northwest before moving to 
Winheld, lowa. 

“tt’s always neat to come back home and 
participate in these festivities and see what the 
school has going on,” Mark said. 


ee 


Their three daughters Katie, Natalie and Megan 
attended Northwest. According to Katie, the girls 
submitted the application to show how much they 
appreciated their parents’ hard work. 

“} didn't think we'd win really,” Katie said. “We 
just submitted it as a good thing to do for our 
parents.” 

After the award presentation, the Hamiltons 
joined hundreds of other families and students at 
Rickenbrode Stadium to cheer for the Bearcats. 

Greeting fans with smiles, Bearcat Sweethearts 
sold buttons with player's photos and football 
shaped Mardi Gras beads before kick off. People 
of all ages filled the stadium as parents found seats 
next to students. 

“le was cool co take them to a football game 
and show them what college life is like,” satd 
Jennifer Winkler. 

After the gatne many families took the 
opportunity to spend time together. 

“My brother went out to che bars, but | stayed 
home and watched movies with my parents,” 
Dantel Mack said. 

Aftet a day of activities, families packed their 
cars, leaving with a better of understanding of life 
at Northwest. 


Northwest alumnus Soren Wohlers 
performs tor the crowd ac the Alumni House 
Family Day tailpaters gathered at che Alumni 
House for a pregame harbecue and entertamment 


photo by Matt Frye 


IT WAS COOL TO TAKE THEM TO A FOOTBALL GAME 
AND SHOW THEM WHAT COLLEGE LIFE 1S LIKE. 
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SILENCE 


Dp ivots in the floor provided a 


constant reminder of the day bullets 
showered the peaceful halls of 
Conception Abbey. 

At 8:40 a.m. on June 10, Lloyd Jeffress, 
of Kearney, Mo., opened fire on the monks 
of Conception Abbey, in Conception, 
Mo. Before the gunman turned the gun 
on himself, the Rev. Kenneth Reichert 
and the Rev. Norbert Schappler were 
injured. Brother Damian Larson and the 
Rev. Philip Schuster were killed. 

“| was in my office when I heard the 
first shot go,” Abbot Gregory Polan said. 
“T honestly thought that a window had 
fallen out and crashed.” 

Unknown to Abbot Gregory, the quiet 
abbey was transformed by a national news 
event. According to Conception Abbey 
Director of Communications Dan 
Madden, the following events unfurled 
that day: 

Jeffress walked into Conception Abbey 
carrying two boxes containing a_ .22- 
caliber Ruger and a MAK-90 rifle. The 
first shots pierced the hallways of the 
monastery when Jeffress walked to the end 
of the glass hallway and found the first of 
his victims. Brother Damian was the first 
of four shot and the first of two slain. 

Leaving Brother Damian behind, 
Jeffress continued down the hallway. After 
hearing shots, curiosity led Father 
Kenneth, who was posting information in 
the coffee room, and Father Norbert, who 
was Cleaning in the annex after breakfast, 
directly to the gunman. 

Another three shots echoed 
throughout the halls of the abbey. The 
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first bullet struck Father Norbert’s sciatic 
nerve to the left of his groin. Over the 
next hour, he would lose a liter of blood. 

The next two bullets struck Father 
Kenneth in his side and shin, meanwhile 
shattering his finger. 

“Part of my insides were falling out,” 
Father Kenneth said. “I never looked, but 
I kept my hand down there.” 

Leaving a trail of blood, Father Norbert 
drug himself 30 feet toa phone. After 
attempting to reach the business office 
and infirmary on campus to wam others, 
he dialed 911 for rescue. 

The Rev. Patrick Caveglia was the first 
to encounter the body of Brother Damian. 
After pausing to make the sign of the cross 
over him, Father Patrick proceeded 
through the abbey and found other 
injured monks. 

Jeffress had continued his rampage, 
attempting to gain access to an office with 
two monks inside. After finding the door 
locked, he continued walking down the 
hallway where he shot and killed Father 
Philip with two more bullets. 

The shooting spree came to an end in 
the Basilica of Conception Abbey where 
Jeffress shot and killed himself, leaving his 
body slumped over in a back pew. 

Within the first hour of the shootings, 
more than 80 policeman responded to the 
scene. Reporters, photographers and 
videographers descended upon the area; 
news of the shootings would receive 
national coverage. 

Press conferences were held throughout 
the day while officers assessed the 
moming events. 
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:THE REV. KENNETH REICHERT 
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“There is a lot of blood; there are 


victims lying out on the main 
floor,” Missouri State Highway 
Patrol Sgt. Sheldon Lyon said at a 
press conference. “] have never 
seen anything like it before. It is 
shocking to see not only a person, 
but someone who is a priest- very 
disturbing.” 

Helicopters waited on a grass lot 
near the abbey while others 
hovered overhead; some primed for 
medical transport, others sought 
possible gunmen. Fear for the 
safety of the community spread, as 
questions were left unanswered. 

Unsure if Jeffress, dead in the 
Basilica, was the alleged shooter, 
authorities advised the community 
to be careful. 

“Stay in homes, don’t be out 
walkin’ around,” Lyon said. “We 
don’t know if we got this guy or 
not.” 

A suspicious package was found 
in Jeffress’ vehicle. A bomb squad 
was called in to investigate and 
found nothing dangerous. 

“I keep asking myself these 
questions: Why? How did this 
happen? It’s just such a shock,” 
Abbot Gregory said. “It is still very 
unreal for me. These kind of things 
don’t happen in Benedictine 
monasteries.” 

St. Gregory's Catholic Church 
school and offices in Maryville 
were on precautionary lock-down 


The 


throughout the ordeal. 
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community of Conception and the 
monks of Conception Abbey were 
closely interwoven. 

“Many of the people who work for 
us are part of this community,” 
Abbot Gregory said. “And it’s very 
clear by their outpouring of concern 
that they are going to walk this 
difficult path with us.” 

On the evening of the shooting, 
the Rev. Chuck Tobin officiated a 
prayer service at St. Gregory's 
Catholic Church. The families of 
Father Philip and Brother Damian 
were among 350 attendees. 

According to Tobin, the service 
was intended to center the 
community during confusion, grief, 
searching and wondering. 

After weeks of investigation, 
authorities were unable to ease the 
minds of the community. 
Investigations closed in August with 
no answers as to why Jeffress opened 
fire on the abbey. 

Four months after the shootings, 
Northwest officials planted a tree 
near the Peace Pavilion at Colden 
Pond out of respect for the monks. 
Through community assistance and 
faith the monks of Conception 
Abhey found ways to persevere. 

“For 1500 years Benedictines have 
been welcoming people in that spirit, 
and that won't change,” Abbot 
Gregory said. “Monasteries are 
places of peace, and we will work to 
restore the spirit of peace that’s 


here.” 
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Monks recess our of Conception Abbey during 
the June 14 funeral. The rite of Christian burial was 
performed in the Basilica of the Lmmaculation 
Conception, Conception Abbey tor the Rev. Philp 
Schuster and Brother Damian, phore hy Melisa Galt: 


Mourners bear the casket of a monk sbot by 
Lloyd Jeffress, June 10, The bodies of Brother 
Damian Lanon and the Rey. Philp Schuster were 
carned to the CCINCLELY bCTOSS the street from 
Concepuon Abbey. photo by Meliss Gabtz 
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BROTHER DAMIAN LARSON, OSB. 
MARCH To, 19f7-JuNe 10, 2002 

Deemed the “Weather Monk,” Larson gave weekly weather reports that 


were posted on the Conception Abbey website, He also worked as a 
groundskeeper and tended to the abbey’s orchards. 
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THE REV. PHIUP SCHUSTER, O.SB. 
AUGUST 25, 1917-JunE10, 2009 

The Rev. Phillip Schuster acted as retreat master for many events offered 


by the Abhy Center for Prayer and Ministry. He also authored the book 
Seeking God's Will Through Faith and Hope and Charity, 


THE REV. KENNETH RAECHERT, OSB. 


Shot in the abdomen, the Rev. Kenneth Reichert was flown to 
Heartland Regional Medical Center by LifeNet medical helicopter. 
After being released Reichert continued his work as Pryor. As of 


October he was able to walk without a limp if using a brace. 


Trt REV. NORBERT SCHAPPLER, OSB. 


The Rev. Norbert & happler was taken by a Nodaway Coanty ambulance 


to St. Franess Hospital in Maryville, Mo. He was stall in the infirmary as of 
October; doctor's anticipated permanent nerve damage. 


Variety Show kicks 
weekend, events filled 
with patriotism 


__ VARIETY SHOW py BETSY LEE 


Homecoming activities brought alumni and students together for a 
celebration of Northwest and American Pride. 

Reflecting the theme,“American Pride, Northwest Style,” the Variety 
Show kicked off Homecoming weekend. 

A component of the Variety Show was the crowning of the 
Homecoming King and Queen. Crowned Oct. 30, Kelli Rowlands and 
Logan Lightfoot were both sponsored by Delta Zeta. 

The Variety Show acts incorporated the theme by playing off aspects of 
American culture. “Live from the ’Ville,” performed by Sigma Sigma Sigma 
and Sigma Phi Epsilon, satirized United States “TV” culture. 

“We tried to incorporate American culture into our act,” Lauralyn 
Sullivan said. “‘Saturday Night Live’ and ‘Wayne’s World’ are part of 
American culture.” 

Individuals and groups also had the opportunity to perform songs 
prevalent in American 
culture. Ben Fuentes, Jara 
Sunderman, Beau Heyen, 
Craig Buhman and Jeremy 
Meyer-performed 
individually. The Variety 
Show final product was a 
success among audience 
members. 

“I expected skits,” Andy 
Piarson said. “I just didn’t 
expect them to be this funny.” 

Comedy was the main 
focus of the Variety Show. 
Between skits and vocal 
presentations, the Masters’ of 
Ceremony, Roddy Jasa, Jeff 
Harp, Kathy Hundley and 
Melanie Siedschlay 
performed sketches to keep 


audience members 
entertained. During the Nov 
1 performance of the show, 
Harp had t the 


performance for being, as he 


ees 
Homecoming Queen Kelli Rowland reecives 
a congratulatory hug from Caroline Gross. 
Rowland was a 


cconomics. photo t 


double major in business and 


leave Matt Frye 
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tated on stage, “overly crass.” 
Siedschlag said she thought 
the speculation that Harp was 


drunk was hearsay 


Bobby Bearcat waves the American flag while 
other Sigma Alpha lota members perform the 
national anthem The ade of their skit was 


“American Pride Pageant.” ph Terry Land 


An internatioanal look 
at Northwest pride 


Snapping in the brisk northeast wind, two rows of 
flags flew at half-mast, ready to be raised with pride 
and celebration. 

Crowds gathered at the International Plaza Nov. 
1 to celebrate the fifth-annual Flag Raising Day. 
Preceding the flag raising ceremony, the eighth- 
annual Festival of Cultures featured tables of 
multicultural displays. 

Various cultural groups displayed trinkets, food and 
other items available for purchase. At one table, 
students from Mexico marketed homemade chips and 
salsa. Authentic wares from Korea covered another 
table. 

“T bought a fan from Korea as a souvenir,” Angela 
Wood said. “You just don’t see these things in 
America.” 

Multicultural tables were set up from noon to 4 
p-m. along the sidewalk adjacent to the International 
Plaza. Representing his home country of Kenya, John 
Kasoa showed students a sandal made from cut-up 
tires. 

“Feel, they are comfortable,” Kasoa said. 

The Alliance of Black Collegians set up a table for 
face paintings. Burne’a Cothrine painted the Indian 
flag on Akshay Kamath’s cheek before he raised his 
country’s flag. 

The painting’s orange and black colors 
complemented the vibrant turban Kamath wore to 
symbolize pride in his country. 

Kamath said the day was very special for him 
because his home city, Bombay, was also celebrating 
a festival of flags. 

“We are a very diverse people, and it’s a symbol of 
how we can coexist together,” Kamath said. 

While crowds mingled through the tables, music 
from different ethnic backgrounds blared through 
loudspeakers centered at a podium in front of the 
Martindale Gymnasium. 

When the flay raising ceremony began at 2 p.m., 
International Student Organization President 
Mamiko Noda addressed onlookers before 
intcoducing University President Dean L. Hubbard. 

“The very fact that Northwest cares enough to 
display our flags makes us feel welcome,” Noda said. 

Hubbard emphasized that the International Plaza 
was a symbol of Northwest's commitment to diversity. 

“We want to remind everyone on this campus that 
we are a multicultural community,” Hubbard said. 

“Weare adiverne community and we are proudof that.” 
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Hubbard turned the microphone over to the 
founder of the International Plaza, Harvey White. The 
goal of the plaza, according to White, was to give 
international students a place of their own. 

“Each flag is unique,” White said. “And when you 
see your flag you feel like you’re home.” 

Many students planning to raise their flags echoed 
White's statements. 

“This is so special because it’s a way to feel close to 
my country when though I am here,” Nadin Novoa, 
from Ecuador, said. 

Student Monica Knapp took the podium after 
White, announcing each 55 countries represented in 
alphabetical order. When representatives heard the 
announcement, they hoisted their flag up gleaming 
silver poles. 

“T felt like crying,” Laeyoung Kim, from Korea, said. 
“I’m so glad to be raising my country’s flag in America.” 

Shouts, clapping and laughter sounded throughout 
the plaza as each flag was raised into the air. Novoa 
couldn’t help but express her happiness while she used 
the thin rope to pull her flag up the pole. 

“We were shouting ‘Ecuador... Ecuador... Ecuador’ 
while we raised our flag,” Novoa said. 

After the flag raising concluded, Amnesty 
International caught Hubbard's attention. Amnesty 
International attended to protest the fact that the 
Tibetan flag was not raised in honor of a Tibetan 
student. According to Jed Murr, President Hubbard 
took a flier from the group and gave a verhal 
commitment that the flag would be raised in the 
future. 

While Hubbard spoke with Amnesty 
representatives, international students returned to 
their tables for the continuation of the Festival of 
Cultures. 

A group from China played Mahjong, while 
interested students tried to catch a glimpse of the 
colorful pieces. 

“In Hong Kong they play a lot, three to four times 
a week,” Shean Chan, from China, said. “They will 
play che whole night if they have time.” 

The annual Flag Raising and Festival of Cultures 
gave intemational students an outlet to share their 
culture and patriotism. 

“Raising my country’s flag with all the other 
countries here-it means integration, it means 
diversity,” Gasim I[brahimkhan, from Saudi Arabia 
said. “We're bringing the world to them.” 


Students, faculty and community members 
gather forthe fitth-annual Flag Raring ceremony 
ta honor of Northwest's international students. 
International students had to contact Student 
Affairs to raise their flag. phote hy Matt brye 
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Organization relays 
message with 
controversial jalopy 


__ PARADE py BETSY LEE 


A controversy brewed amidst the 
colorful floats and animated clowns of 
the Homecoming parade. 

Amnesty International created a stir 
along the parade route with a jalopy 
intended to raise awareness about 
United States human rights offenses. 

“It’s a great forum to help educate 
people,” Jed Murr said. “We're bringing 
awareness to the issues.” 

Amnesty planned to enter a float in 
the parade at the beginning of the 
trimester. lt wasn’t until a week before 
the parade that a focus was determined. 

“With the theme ‘American Pride, 
Northwest Sryle,’ we wanted to take a 
different approach,” President Megan 
Tady said. “To have pride in America is 
to have pride in its policies.” 

Posters quoting facts, like ‘The U.S. 
is one of only four nations that executes 
children,’ covered the truck used in the 
parade. Amnesty members with bound 
hands walked behind the vehicle, 
wearing black hoods covering their 
faces. The figures symbolized prisoners 
held unlawfully in the United States. 

In addition to using posters and 
hooded figures to impart their message, 
Amnesty members walked with the 
float, handing out fliers with additional 
human rights information. 

“l had someone take a flier, crumple 
it in his hand in front of my face and 
throw it on the ground,” Tady said. 

According to Tady, the parade was a 
daunting experience because mobs of 


people were against the small group. 

“You could feel the negativity 
seething forth,” Tady said. 

Amnesty members dealt with various 
reactions throughout the entire parade 
route. 

“It’s contrary to the whole feel of the 
country-things are very patriotic right 
now,” Lori O’Neal said. “But it’s 
America, and they have the right to say 
what they want.” 

Other students were amazed that 
Amnesty entered the jalopy in a parade 
with a patriotic theme. 

“It’s really brave,” Ben Rogers said. 
“I’m really surprised they put something 
like that in.” 

The negative initial response was 
tempered with more positive reactions 
received after the parade, Murr said. 

“We heard later that professors 
received positive comments,” Murr said. 

Along with Amnesty’s float, 157 
entries progressed down Fourth Street. 
The winning float by Phi Sigma Kappa 
and Sigma Sigma Sigma featured a battle 
ship with moving parts. 

“We're in it to win,” Oz Sheeley said. 
“I'd rather do too much than not 
enough.” 

As the parade wound through the 
streets, people clutching coffee mugs and 
beer bottles lined the streets. 

“Festivities lasted a little long last 
night, so there hasn’t been any sleep 
yet,” Rogers said. “But, so far, the parade 
has been awesome.” 


HOMECOMING WINNERS 


:Overall Best Parade 


:Overall Best Clown 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE - PH} SIGMA KAPPA PHI SIGMA KAPPA & PHI MU 


COMPETITIVE - SIGMA SOCIETY 


:Overall Best Float 


SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA 
& PHI SIGMA KAPPA 


:Jalopies 
Ist - RESIDENCE HALL 
ASSOCIATION 


:Overall Best Mini-float 


PHI MU 
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Aninesty International members act as 
pesoners of consctence trating a jalopy Sagi on 
their backs read “tortured,” “dtappeared” and 
“executed.” phate hy Matt fine 


Aimy Carr and Megon Tady make final 
adjustments to the Amnesty Internauonal jalopy 
The organization used the parade to convey that 
part of being an American is supporting human 
Fights. pho by Karyt Hahlert 
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Wide reeciver Mark Stewart celebrates 1n the 
endzone after scoring Northwest's only touchdown 
of the game. Stewart caught quarterback John 
McMenamin’s pass and raced to the goal line for a 
51-yard touchdown reception. photo by Matt Frye 
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Bearcats 


dominate 


defense to come out 
victorious over Mules 


Steam rose from football players’ heads as sweat 
met cold air , accompanied in the stands by breath 
puffs from cheering fans bundled in coats and hats. 
Tension boiled from the first kick-off throughout 
a scoreless halftime, released finally by the 
endurance of a team and their fans driven to leave 
the stadium in triumph. 

The Homecoming game with Central Missouri 
State University was an intense battle between 
two undefeated powerhouses. Nationally-ranked 
No. 4 Northwest (8-0) took on No. 6 Central (8- 
0) with the intent to steal Central’s No. 1 regional 
ranking, increase the chances of home-field 
advantage in the playoffs and continue toward an 
MIAA Conference championship. 

Fans huddled in the stands, along the fences 
and on the hills around Rickenbrode Stadium 
expecting an offensive showcase of Northwest's 
passing game and Central’s rushing game. Instead, 
the game turned out to be a defensive duel. 

The Bearcat offense struggled early in the first 
quarter. A 36-yard drive ended with CMSU 
blocking kicker Eddie Ibarra’s field-goal attempt 
with 8:16 left. Later in the first, a fumble by wide 
receiver John Otte was followed by an 
interception by linebacker John Edmonds to give 
Northwest the ball and a chance to score at the 
CMSU 5-yard line. The Mules stuffed both 
running back Mitch Herring and quarterback John 
McMenamin’s rush attempts at the 1-yard line to 
get the hall back at the beginning of the second 
quarter. 

“We were driving the first time, and then we 
stopped and turned the ball over,” Herring said of 
the first quarter effort. “We should have scored 
twice down in the end zone. It was just missed 
opportunities.” 

The struggle continued in the second quarter 
as Ibarra missed another field goal from 32 yards. 
The defense, however, stepped up as cornerback 
Darryl Ridley intercepted a CMSU pass in 
Northwest’s end zone to halt the Mules’ scoring 
attempt. [lead coach Mel Tjeerdsima praised his 
team's extraordinary defensive effort throughout 
the game. 

“They [CMSU] only threatened ta score twice 
the whole ballgame,” Tjeerdsima said. “Other than 


that, they weren’t even close enough to think of 
a field goal.” 

The defensive battle left both teams scoreless 
at halftime, keeping almost all Northwest fans in 
their seats despite the bitter cold. 

“It’s awesome,” Darby Caton said. “We came 
at halftime looking for a seat, and we didn’t even 
find anything.” 

With the crowd growing in intensity, Ibarra 
finally put the Bearcats on the board with a field 
goal with 3:18 left in the third quarter. The 
Northwest surge continued in the fourth quarter 
as McMenamin connected with wide receiver 
Mark Stewart for a 51-yard touchdown reception. 

The Mules immediately responded with a 
touchdown to make it 10-7 with 10:23 left in the 
fourth quarter. Ibarra missed two field goals that 
could have secured the game in the fourth quarter, 
but strong safety Damienn Chumley’s two crucial 
interceptions with 5:41 and 3:48 left in the game 
preserved a 10-7 win. 

Chumley earned the Don Black Award for his 
defensive efforts, which included seven tackles, 
two interceptions and two pass breakups. The 
award traditionally honors the Homecoming Most 
Valuable Player. 

“It means a lot, but the award itself doesn’t 
mean as much as the win,” Chumley said. “But I 
appreciate the award, and | appreciate everybody 
recognizing that | played a pretty good game out 
here today.” 

Chumley was one of many integral parts of a 
defense that allowed CMSU only 275 yards in 
total offense. The team’s previous average had 
been 446.9 yards-per-game. 

“We knew that we were playing the best offense 
in the nation, and we knew we had to come up 
big,” Edmonds said. “We just relied on each other 
all week and had faith in each other that we'd get 
the job done.” 

After the hard-fought contest, the Bearcats 
honored 14 seniors who had played their last game 
of the regular season in Rickenbrode Stadium. A 
few tears may have been shed, buc they 
disappeared amidst the sweat of a Homecoming 
battle that fueled hopes for a championship 


season. 
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I. THE MIDST OF CONTROVERSY, CAMPUS SAFETY OFFICERS 
PATROL THE CAMPUS ARMED TO FULLY PROTICT STUDINTS. 


very morning, even before eating breakfast, 
Campus Safety officers gained 10 pounds. 

Tools like mace, pepper spray, batons, radios, 
keys and medical gloves had always been a part of 
the uniform. The newest addition to equipment 
was a Glock .40 caliber prstol. 

Arming Campus Safety created a stir of 
controversy on campus. Some students opposed 
the monon for the simple reason of geography. 

“It’s not necessary for officers in rural northwest 
Missouri to be armed,” Sarah Zuerlin said. 

Other students disagreed with Zuerhn, feeling 
that safety should be a pnority. 

“Ifat’s making tt safer for the officer, it's making 
it safer for us,” Dani Zimmerman satd. 

The decision to arm campus safety officers came 
after four years of reseatch and data collecnon 
from 43 peer institutions. 

Research showed that officers at 70 percent of 
Institutions stmilar to Northwest carried firearms. 
Of those institutions, 100 percent required campus 
safety to have police certification. 

Director of Campus Safety Clarence Green 
said all the officers were full-tume commissioned 
police officers in the state of Missour. 

Although crime statstics at Northwest have 
never been high. Green sand arming Campus 
Safety extended the department's ahihty to 
protect students. 


Doug Carmmins takes sim during » emubted 
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Arming the officers enabled them to act 
independently when responding to calls where 
shots may have been fired. Before they would have 
first called for backup from Maryville Public 
Safety. 

“You don’t know what can happen,” Green said. 
“Nobody would have ever thought there would 
be a (shooting) at Conception Abbey. Having 
guns just makes us more prepared to respond.” 

According to Green, the protection came at 
no extra cost to the university or students. 

“We will accually save the untversity money in 
the long run,” Green said. 

Expenses, amounting to $8,800 for the arms and 
ammunition, were covered through the 
department's reserves. The university saved 
money kecause they did not have to pay $20,000 
a year to hire armed officers to patrol football 
games, a Mid-American Athletic Association 
requirement. 

For Set. Ray Oteman, carrying a pistol may 
have added to his watstline, but the extra weight 
was worth it. 

“With the duttes and requirements in the job 
description we have, you want ta have all the tools 
available so you can better serve the students, 
faculty and statf at Northwest.” Ottman said. “If 
we are here to protect and serve, it made good 
law-enforcement sense to fully tool all officers.” 
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SSOURI BUDGET 
ATTLE 


FINANCIAL WOES STRAIN. THE ECONOMY AND FORCE $284 MILLION 
IN STATE AND $18.9 MILLION IN UNIVERSITY BUDGET CUTS 


nthe Missouri budget battle, higher education was an 
easily defeated opponent. 

“As a political pressure point in a (state) budget, 
higher education was just lower on the list,” Vice 
President of Finance Ray Courter said. “It doesn’t have 
as much political strength, plus new cuts could be passed 
on to the students.” 

Statewide, higher education cuts amounted to $284 
million. To compensate, Northwest was forced to cut 
$18.9 millton from the university's $90 million annual 
operations budget. 

Traditionally, the state provided the university about 
47 percent of its budget, including capital improvements. 
However, things changed in July 2001 when the cuts 
were first announced. The university started by giving 
up about $14.3 million, delaying renovations on the 
Olive DeLuce Fine Arts Building. 

Cuts came again later that month, forcing Northwest 
to give up an additional $1.5 million. This time, the 
budget was cut by $561,471 anda $5 surcharge per credit 
hour was added. The university also pulled $445,186 
from the reserve account. 

The reserve monies came from small amounts of 
money left over from previous years. Annually, this 
amounted to anywhere from $100,000 to $300,000. Over 
time, this account accumulated to about $3 million. 

Courter said a nonprofit organization such as a 
university should routinely have 5 to 10 percent of its 
budget in reserves. 

“We can't wait for every dollar from the state or tuition 
to come in,” he said. “If an elevator broke we wouldn't 
have any reserves to go to.” 

However, when state cuts continued into January and 
May 2002, administrators basically drained the reserve 
account. This made the heginning of the 2002-2003 
school year grim campus-wide, including a $10 per credit 
hour surcharge and several department mergers. 

Faculty faced a reduction tn travel funds for 
educational conferences, and retirement faculty positrons 


State higher education allocations force 
Northwest to cut almodt $19 milhon from 
opecations budget. Renovations were put on 
hold and residence halls tmplemented new 
Policies. phone diereeton by Ducwry Been: 


were filled with one-year appointments instead of tenure 
positions. 

“We'll continue to meet with academic deans and 
department chairs and approach the problem as a family,” 
Provost Taylor Barnes said. 

The university took money from areas that were not 
provided for by the srate to compensate for other cuts. 
The auxiliary fund, monies regulated for the residence 
halls, J.W. Jones Student Union and dining services, was 
dealt cuts. 

Forced to slash $160,000 from its operations, custodial 
and miscellaneous budget, Residential Life removed 
paper towels and trash cans from residence halls. This 
solution saved $10,000 and helped avoid a 12 percent 
room and board increase. 

“When Residential Life and Student Affairs came to 
Residence Hall Association with this proposal, | think 
that the general reaction, mine included, was that this 
proposal did not make much sense,” RHA President Paul 
Klute said. “However, after hearing the reasoning behind 
the situation, the members of RHA warmed to rhe idea.” 

RHA worked with the administration to refine the 
proposal. After they made the decision, the groups 
administered a follow-up survey, which produced 
overwhelming results—59 percent of the students living 
in the affected halls felt thar the removal of trash 
receptacles and paper towel dispensers was not an issue. 

Twelve percent of the students felt it was an 
inconvenience; 29 percent felt the proposal was 
acceptable, but said they would like to have hand- 
sanitizer provided. 

“LT think it was very noble of the administration to ask 
students for feedback before it rakes action,” Klute said. 
“That, combined with suppressed room and board rates, 
makes the removal of trash receptacles and paper towel 
dispensers a justified decision.” 

Dealing with the state budget battle, university 
officials attempted to minimize the effects on students 


and staff. 
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NORTHWEST'S TREE COLLECTION ROOTS ITSELF IN UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY WHILE 


eaves beautified campus with shades of gold and rust, 
providing students with a crunchy walk to class. 

The Missouri State Arboretum took root in 1870, when 
Thomas Gaunt built the Gaunt House. He planted Austrian 
pines and according to the Tree Walk guide there is a possibility 
he also planted pecans and a black oak. Between 1915 and 
1927, grounds superintendent J.R. Brink developed a nursery 
raising over 7,000 trees and planted over 300 trees on campus. 
A removal program for decayed and aging trees began in the 
fall of 1998. The program protected students and mowers from 
low and falling branches. 

Removed trees were brought to the pellet plant and made 
into mulch or chips used for heating and cooling on campus. 

Future plans for the arboretum included expansion 
throughout Missouri. Affiliation sites would contain trees that 
could not grow in Northwest Missouri. 

By 2002, approximately 1,300 trees from 150 different 
species were planted on campus. Two of the most valuable 
trees on campus were the black oaks west of the Gaunt House, 
highly regarded for their age, size and condition. Another 
valued tree was a ginkgo by the Administration Building. 
President Uel W. Lamkin brought the ginkgo to Northwest 
from China. 

The Arboretum had various uses at Northwest, one of which 
student satisfaction. According to Arboretum Coordinator 
Lezlee Johnson, students did better in a home environment; 
people had better moods and less depression. The comfortable, 
beautiful setting also helped with student recruitment. 

“One thing students have told us is when they are deciding 
herween schools and they've got about even choices, coming 
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to visit campus and seeing how pretty this is helps them make 
their decision for Northwest,” Johnson said. 

Native plants, native flora and woody landscape plants were 
examples of classes that used the Arboretum to study trees 
locally instead of travelling to a different location. 

Northwest created a Commemorative Tree Program. Trees 
could honor a loved one, the deceased, events, or anything a 
donor wanted. A donation of $250 received a plaque and a 
tree planted on campus. 

Tree location was determined by tree size sunlight, wind 
protection, care requirements and what can fall out of trees 
such as leaves and fruit. 

Arboretum caretakers had a list of trees they dreamed of 
planting. Recently added trees taken from the wish list 
included a red pine, Serbian spruce and a Bosnian pine. 

According to former Arboretum employee Brian Fish, one 
problem with the maintenance of the arboretum, was 
vandalism and other damage from students. One summer, some 
people drove on the grass through campus and ran over trees. 
One person ran their car into a ginkgo, a tree valued at 
approximately $17,000. People tore the branches off new trees, 
destroying them. Damage was especially prevalent around the 
high rises, where there is a lot of student activity. 

“It was a major source of frustration if nothing else, 
especially when I'd plant the tree and then have it vandalized 
a few weeks later,” Fish said. 

The Arboretum beautified campus and educated students. 
Even after autumn and winter stripped trees of foliage, spring 
forced fuzzy buds to appear, beginning a new year of Northwest 
greenery. 


Ecin McKillip, Mindy Leatherman and 
Darrick Couts relaxin the shade on a het dav 
during the first week of classes Temperatures 
otten reached 90 degrees in the fint weeks of 
classes photo by Mart beye 
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The branches of a white ash stretch ounward. 
The white ash was one of the largest ash trees in 
North America. wmetimes reaching JO) ft im 
height. photo by Mart Feye 
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Drummer Chris Hesse, guitarist Dan Estrin 
and vocalist Doug Robb, members of 
Hoobastank, perform for a sold-out crowd in 
Mary Linn Auditorium, Hoobastank originated 
from Agoura Hills, Calif. photo by Matt Frye 
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MARYVILLE 


Music fans experience punk/alternative 
style of national headliner and opening acts. 


aryville tasted West Coast rock when 
Hoobastank headlined at Mary Linn Auditorium. 

As part of their national tour, platinum rockers 
Hoobastank stopped at Northwest Oct. 21 to 
headline the three-band rock concert before going 
to Kansas City. Hoobastank was joined by Blindside, 
a Swedish “garage rock” band and Greenwheel, the 
opening band. Students and fans from around 
northwest Missoun lined up hours before the doors 
opened on the cold autumn night to grab the 
remaining balcony tckets. 

Hoobastank formed in late 1994 in Agoura Hills, 
Calif. After years of playing southern California 
venues, Hoobastank made it big when Island/Def 
Jam Records released their self-titled album in 
November 2001. The first single, “Crawling in the 
Dark,” saw heavy rotation on radio and MTV. By 
the end of January 2002, the album was certified 
gold. 

Hoobastank’s modern rock sound revolved 
around the intense riffs of Dan Estrin’s guitar paired 
with Doug Robb’s voice weaving in and out of the 
guitar blasts and drum explosions. 

Robb’s voice was often compared to Brandon 
Boyd of Incubus, a close friend from southern 
California. 

“Brandon and | were fnends before any record 
deals,” Robb said. “Brandon was compared to Mike 
Patton of Faith No More, and we are both huge fans 
of them, so some might say our voices sound the 
same. Whatever anyone wants to think; | don’t force 
opinions on anyone.” 

Incubus or not, Maryville was ecstatic for the 
California group. A 10 foot barrier between the 
audtence and the stage teased the crowd. 

“The seating sucks,” Robb said. “I am appalled 
that they won't let anyone in the front area.” 

Asa way to be closer to the crowd, Robb stood 
at audhence level while singing “Running Away,” the 
second single off the platinum album. The audience 
sang the hit song tn unison with the vocalist. 

“I'm used to playing at places where | can smack 
you guys in the heads; I miss that!” Robb said to the 
crowd. “Regardless we'll have a good ume—you rock 
anyway!” 


Throughout Hoobastank’s hour set, Rob 


BY AMBER BRAZIL 


jumped on and off stage and dodged objects that 
Blindside and roadies were throwing from backstage. 
Carrots, M&Ms and bouncy balls could be seen 
flying across stage, along with an occasional person. 

The child’s-play could have been something that 
happened at every show, or perhaps it was just a 
celebration of good times because it was Blindside’s 
last night on the tour. After a stop in Adanta, they 
were headed back to Europe for a short break. 

Blindside, of Stockholm, Sweden, had been 
touring in the United States for five years. They 
thanked fellow rock band P.O.D., who they met in 
1998, for being so supportive of their music, which 
they called grunge revisited. The tour supported their 
recently released single “Pitiful.” 

The Blindside set was more hard-core rock than 
Greenwheel and Hoobastank, a difference 
noticeable in their stage movements and sound. 

“The Blindside show was really entertaining to 
watch, but the music was too screamy,” Sherry 
Bowen said. 

The band that opened the show, Greenwheel, 
eared a few more fans. Many had not heard of them 
before the show, though they are based out of St. 
Charles, a suburb of St. Louis, Mo. Their two singles, 
“Shelter” and “Breathe,” had played the radio waves, 
but many did not know they were Missouri-bom hits. 

“I was here to see Hoobastank, but Greenwheel 
was awesome; a good selection for an opening band,” 
Shawn Carpenter said. “] had heard their songs on 
the radio bur didn’t have a name to associate with 
the music.” 

Whether being awestruck by the local Missoun 
band or getting to rock with West Coast platinum 
artists, 1t only made Northwest students thirsty for 
more. 

“Northwest definitely needs more bands like 
this,” Carpenter said. “It’s a very good thing for the 
school to get a lot of people together with the same 
positive attitude. There's a lot of positive energy 
generated here.” 

Big bands from the coast may feel the same and 
come hack to the little Missour college town. As 
Robb said, the Midwest wasn't that had, and the 
country atmosphere was actually refreshing after 
touring city after citv. 


Northwest students present their ackets to 
ushers for the Hoobastank, Greenwheel and 
Blindude concert. Haobastank's “Crawling in the 
Dark” was MTV's most played video the week of 
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MISSOURI REAPS BENEFITS FROM A VARIETY OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
GRANT-FUNDED PROGRAMS HOUSED IN ONE CAMPUS BUILDING 


oused in a refinished agricultural building, seven 
programs used Northwest as a regional base of operations. 

The McKemy Center for Lifelong Learning, formerly the 
McKemy Agricultural Building, was rededicated in 1999. The 
agricultural building was home to the fish hatchery of Marvin 
Hoskey. 

Anaquarium of Hoskey’s fish remained after the renovation. 
Located in the entryway to the offices, the Hoskey aquarium 
welcomed workers for the Missouri Assessment Program, 
Northwest Educational Consortium and Outreach Education. 

Also housed in the McKemy Center was the Regional 
Professional Development Center, Rural Technology Capacity 
Building Consortium, Select Teacher As Regional Resources 
and Missouri Small Business Development Center. 

Missouri Assessment Program 

Maryville served as one of nine MAP headquarters. 
Establishing professional development programs for Missouri 
teachers and implementing a new assessment program for the 
state’s educational program were two main goals of the program. 

“MAP provides training and infrastructure to apply the new 
assessment,” program assistant Peggy Harwood said. 

Northwest Missouri Educational Consortium 

The NMEC sought to improve the quality of education ar 
area colleges and universities through the use of Interactive 
TV. McKemy housed one of Northwest’s two distance learning 
classrooms; the other was located in Brown Hall. 

“It's pretty exciting because this year we have our first out-of- 
state student using the ITV,” Director Mike Gnudzinski said. 

A graduate student, who moved to Utah, was able to finish 
her degree by using the distance Jearning classrooms. 

Outreach Edueation 

Offering courses in 19 counties, the Outreach Education 
Program gave graduate students in education the opportunity 
to take classes part-uume without driving to Northwest. 
Outreach offered degree programs in Educational Leadership 
and Instrucuonal Technology. Chillicothe, Kirksville, North 


Kansas City and Missouri Western State College all offered 
extension classroom sites. 

Regional Professional Development Center 

The RPDC served as tool for teachers in the northwest 
Missouri region. Offering programs and seminars, RPDC 
representatives assisted area educators to integrating new ideas, 
skills and behaviors into the classroom. 

“Technology is important in the classroom,” Harwood said. 
“We're trying to provide them with those tools.” 

Rural Technology Capacity Building Consortium 

Working within rural school districts, RFCBC provided 
teachers with the ability to use state-of-the-art technology 
within the classroom. The grant-funded program helped school 
districts raise money for technological equipment and training. 

Select Teachers As Regional Resources 

The STARR program selected three area teachers to serve as 
peer educators. These teachers spent a year learning new 
teaching methods and a year travelling the state to teach other 
educators. 

“It’s given me a wonderful opportunity to have access to the 
newest resources,” STARR teacher Stormy McClellan said. 

STARR teachers served as resources for schools by 
demonstrating lessons, leading seminars and serving as 
consultants. 

Missouri Small Business Development Center 

Small business development centers like the MSBDC were 
located all over the United States. MSBDC helped businesses 
with fewer than 500 employees get loans and grants. According 
to Shelby Blonde, the state and Northwest provided funds for 
MSBDC. 

Working together as a team, institutions housed in McKemy 
met once a month for what Grudzinski called “McKemy 
meetings.” 

“We all work together,” Gnidzinski said. “Being together in 
one building allows us to share contacts and sources of 
information.” 
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hite faces dominated the Northwest faculry, 

leaving black students searching for a mentor. 

Although the faculty had several international 
rs, no Afmean-Amenicans served dunng the 
ast school year. Afmean-Amencan students felt this 
won. 
“You can relate more to people of your own culture 
and background,” Rantesha Jackson sad. “Having 
black faculty would make me more comfortable.” 
According to an article entitled “Facing 
Stereorvpes: A Case Study of Black Students on a 
Shite Campus.” by authors Sharon L. Fries Batt and 
set Tumer, black sradents at predominately white 
funtversities felt wolated because of the lack of Atnean- 

Amencan faculty and administration. 

“In order for an institution to support a black 
apulation, you necd black faculty,” Bume'a Cothnne 
and 
Nochwest administrators had goals to increase 
Iversity on campun. The Diversity Strategic Initiative 
specific goals for the recruitment of minonty 
dents. Helping to achieve this part of the goal. 
Northwest employed five student recniters, one of 
thich specifically targered minonty students. 
The Diversity Strategic Inituative cited a goal of 
asing minonty employees from 6 percent m 2001 - 
2002 to 10 percent by 2004-2005. However, this goal 
inchaded all employees; the mitianve did not have a 
specific goal to increase minonty or Afncan-Amencan 
faculty. According to University Provost Taylor 
Bames, there was no faculty recniitment center. 
Despite the lick of a specific goal, Assistant Vice 
sident for Santent Affairs Carol Cowles thought 
ating Afmcan-Amenican faculty was important. 
“It ts absolutely necessary,” Cowles sand. “Sceing 
someone that you could be, seeing someone 
tiftable to you is enormously important.” 
According to the Northwest manual, "Policies and 
pcedures for Filling Faculty Posttion Vacancies,” the 
ability for recruiting new faculty fell upon two 
ividuals, the department chait and the Director of 
luman Resources. The chair of the department 
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pursuing applicants was responsible for actively 
secking “applications from women and members of 
minonties who may possess the stated qualifications 
tor the faculty postion vacancy.” 

To recnut Afncan-Amencean faculty, department 
chat rehed on their own contacts and advertising. 
Department of Communication, Theater and Modem 
Languages Chair Theophill Ross sud Northwest was 
committed to increasing faculty diversity. 

“Northwest has an obligation to provide 
opportunities for diversity,” Ross said. “I’m very 
supportive of that.” 

Toadvertise, the department chat filled outa form 
for Human Resources, outlining where they would 
like ads to be placed. The form said nothing about 
placing ads in minonty journals. 

Minonty recnnument was also the responsibility of 
the Director of Human Resources who should, 
according to the manual, “distribute the 
announcement to minonty mstitubons.” 

Director of Human Resources and Equal 
Employment Opportunity Officer Mary Throener said 
she does not direct department chatrs in their 
adverteements. 

“We may make a suggestion about a minority 
yournal,” Throener sad. 

Bames said that 95 percent of department chairs 
amply request an ad in the “Chronicle of Higher 
Education.” 

“You have to do more than just put an 
announcement in the Chronicle,” Bames said. 

According to documents provided by the office of 
Human Resources, advertisements for the 24 faculty 
vacancies in 2002 were placed in 18 journals of online 
directones. Only one of the yournals was minority 
specific, “Minonty Women’s Doctoral Directory.” 

There were over 100 minonty specific journals and 
online databases in which Northwest could have 
advertised, including the “Journal of Blacks in Higher 
Education” and the “Future Black Faculty Database.” 

“Searches take ame.” Bames sad. “It's a work lool 
Issue.” 


The EEO officer was responsible for overscemy the 
hiring and reenitment process. According to Equal 
Opportunity Guidelines, EEO officer's responsibilities 
included “penodically reviewing hiring process and 
results to ensure that minorities and women are given 
full opportunities co employment, transfer, and/or 
promotion.” 

Troener sent an EEO form to each applicant after 
all application materials were recewed. This form 
requested information from the applicants, such as 
their race/ethnicity, handicapped status and 
educational background. 

“After the process ts finished, | receive a report 
about how many people were interviewed and how 
many were minorities,” Throener said. “It would be 
helpful to be in the middle of the process.” 

Minority recruitment at other area universities 
vanes from Northwest's plan. 

“It’s a statewide issue,” Missour: Comnussioner of 
Higher Education Quentin Wilson said. “Something 
we need to focus on at all institutions.” 

AcCentral Missoun State Universiry, che Human 
Resources Director was extensively involved in the 
overall search process. 

The director received a search plan as part of the 
departmental request to fill a faculty position. 

The request required department chairs to submit 
a “mailing list of institutions, organizations, 
professional caucuses, including those with 
predominately female and/or minonty membership.” 

Requinny department chairs to develop a search 
plan that includes minorities could raise awareness 
to the issue and could help recruit minority faculty. 
Northwest could also use free services hke minority 
vita hanks, advertise in other minomty journals and 
expand those involved in the search process. 

President Dean Hubbard agreed the recnutment 
of minonty faculty was important but snd that he 
thought the university was domg all it could. 

“If | was convinced that a department or college 
were not pursuing minorities, | would move im, ina 


heartbeat.” Hubhand sand. 
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TOWER REPORTER EXPERIENCES 
CAMPUS LIFE IN A WHEELCHAIR. 


ocking back and forth, 1 tried to pull the 
wheelchair out of a crevice in the crosswalk. A girl 
passed, staring. 

After spending two days in a wheelchair 
researching handicap accessibility on campus, I got a 
taste of the challenges facing students with disabilities. 
While some experiences were merely irritating, others 
were dangerous. 

Cracks in sidewalks and crosswalks were the most 
dangerous challenges to campus accessibility. When 
someone assisted me by pushing the wheelchair, cracks 
became especially tricky because the chair was rolling 
faster than usual. Deep holes with sharp asphalt or 
concrete edges pulled the rubber ring off the wheel, 
leaving the chair crooked and tipping until there was 
a chance to fix it. On the craggy sidewalk outside 
Phillips Hall, one sidewalk section was about a half 
inch higher than the one before it. Running into the 
higher section, the wheelchair almost dumped me 
onto the ground. 

On campus, a few sidewalk inclines were so steep 
signs warmed people in wheelchairs not to use them. 
I was too afraid to injure myself taking those sidewalks, 
sol went the long way around, adding 5 to 10 minutes 
to my traveling time. 


@ Continued page 48 
Sam Farr struggles to roll up the ramped 
entrance of the Ohve DeLuce Fine Arts Building. 


According to Farr, this was the most difficult camp 
to Navigate on CaMpUs. photo dluinstion by Matt Prye 
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@ Continued from page 46 


Ramps in front of buildings were difficult for 
nonelectric wheelchairs. In particular, the Olive 
DeLuce Fine Arts Building ramp was a challenge; it 
seemed steeper than the rest. Overfilled cracks on 
this ramp, while not dangerous, presented a difficult 
obstacle course. 

Asa trumpet player in the Studio Jazz Ensemble, 1 
was usually required to stand on the third row in the 
band room; this row was not accessible. If rehearsal 
had not been moved to the condemned Charles 
Johnson Theater, | would have had to upset the front 
row by playing next to them. The second floor 
bathroom of the Olive DeLuce Fine Arts Building 
was not accessible. Some, as I did, may find this out 
too late. 

Trouble also plagued the street to sidewalk access 
ramps. Though they were better than having no ramp, 
they were bumpy, and made for a difficult ride. 

Electric doors did not open consistently, and heavy 
doors were difficult to open from a sitting position. 
The doors swung closed quickly behind the chair and 
pushed my knees or fingers into the door frame. 

Entering a door at the end of the day, it was difficult 
to heave the chair over the tiny rise of the threshold. 
It was a necessary part of a door, but it was something 
| had never noticed while walking. 

Even at home, problems occurred. High rises were 
accessible while the elevators were working, but the 
elevators lacked maneuvering room when there were 
other people in them. The hallways were too narrow 
to accommodate a wheelchair and a person walking, 
or another wheelchair or a cleaning cart. In the rooms 
themselves, between school-supplied furniture and 
furniture from home, there was not enough room for 
a wheelchair and two residents. In bathrooms, the 
only option was to take a bath instead of a shower. 

The cainpus was not orginally planned for the 
accessibility of wheelchairs. Maybe someday, people 
in manual wheelchairs would not have to worry about 
getting stuck in pavement cracks. 
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“WHEN IT SNOWS, NORTHWEST'S CUSTODIAL 
SERVICES ANO GROUNDSKEEPERS WAVE 
DONE USUALLY A PRETTY GOOO JOB KEEPING 
THE SIDEWALKS CLEAN. | USUALLY OON’T 
HAVE MUCH TROUBLE GETTING AROUND, 
UNLESS IT’S LIKE AN EARLY CLASS WHEN 
THEY DON’T HAVE TIME TO CLEAN OFF THE 
SIDEWALKS BEFORE 1 HAVE TO LEAVE, BUT 
IT’S USUALLY NOT THAT BAD.” 


a 6 ) 
“THERE'S A COUPLE AREAS WHERE THEY 
HAVE THE RAMPS THAT THEY HAVE 
ALREADY BUILT AGES AGO. NOW, 
ACCORDING TO Tt A.D.A. (AM 
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STRUGGLES WITH 
DIVERSITY 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS STRIVE TO OVERCOME SOCIAL CONSTRAINTS AND 
LANGUAGE BARRIERS, HOPING TO FULLY EXPERIENCE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


ulture and diversity flourished 
on campus, yet an invisible line 
separated international students from 
everyone else. 

After deciding to make the journey 
to Northwest, international students 
faced problems fitting into American 
culture. International students were 
challenged with language barriers, 
cultural differences and difficulty 
learning in and out of the classroom. 
Language Barriers 

International students faced language 
barriers while trying to become 
accustomed to campus. While trying to 
perfect a new language, they often felt 
intimidated and avoided speaking with 
American students. 

“I worry about my English skills,” 
Doosan Baek, from Korea, said. “Many 
people want to talk with me. | didn’t talk 
many times.” 

Talking to people from different 
cultures also intimidated some 
American students. 

“They have their own language,” 
April Haslag, from Loose Creek, Mo., 
said. “Sometimes their accents are hard 
to understand.” 

Hoping to fit in American culture as 
part of his experience, Sota Maeda, from 
Japan, looked toward creating American 
friendships. He felt the experience 
would enrich his speaking skills. 

Maleena Mansoor, from Afghanistan, 
found thar she could eliminate some of 
the tension while trying to form 
American friendships. 


“American students try to avoid you 
alittle bit,” Mansoor said. “Not because 
they hate you, because they are afraid. ] 
learn ] have to go and introduce myself 
to them, so they feel more comfortable.” 
Social Barriers 

Though the students hoped to 
cultivate American friendships, they 
found comfort and acceptance with 
other international students. Monica 
Marcolino, from Brazil, thought it was 
strange she did not have more American 
friends. 

“Minority groups usually hang around 
each other,” Marcolino said. “Everybody 
is facing the same situation- difficulty 
with language, adaptation to dorms.” 

Adapting to American culture 
challenged Marcolino; she found the 
social constraints frustrating. 

“Here, people put labels on people. | 
just don’t get it,” Marcolino said. “The 
nerd, the popular girl, the cute girl. 
People carry these labels through 
college.” 

During a transitional period in her 
life, Mansoor changed her personality 
to fit the labels and constraints of 
American society. 

“T tried to be like other friends,” 
Mansoor said. “If I act like them, dress 
like them, they’re going to accept me.” 

Mansoor soon realized she was not the 
one who needed to change. 

“No matter how hard | tried to please 
my friends, they wanted more,” Mansoor 
said. “If they can’t accept me how | am, 
| don’t need them as friends.” 


Classroom Barriers 

International students also faced 
hurdles in the classrooms. Some 
students felt they were not given enough 
positive motivation and others felt they 
were alienated because of their ethnicity. 

“I have been in classes where we are 
supposed to work in groups a lot,” 
Claudia Molina, from Honduras, said. 
“Because I’m a minority or different, 
they think | might need extra help. 
Don’t underestimate me because that 
bothers me so much.” 

When Mansoor did struggle in her 
classes due to the language barrier, she 
sought support from her advisor, Carol 
Spradling. 

“She’s not just a teacher advisor,” 
Mansoor said. “She's a big sister.” 

Despite academic hurdles, classes 
brought American and international 
students together. Grant Riggins, from 
Blue Springs, Mo. was grateful for the 
relationship he developed with an 
international student from Africa. Their 
friendship began after Riggins 
interviewed him for a speech class. 

“It’s really cool to get to know an 
international student,” Riggins said. 
“The guy | know actually knows three 
languages.” 

Challenges fitting in and excelling in 
the classroom faced international 
students adapting to American culture. 
Mansoor offered advice for both groups 
to promote acceptance. 

“Just say hi and smile,” Mansoor said. 
“That opens the door to everything.” 


Rieko Nonaka from Japan and Monica 
Morcolino from Honduras converse prior toa 
meeting. Northwest's mternational students came 


from 38 different countrics, photo by Matt Frye 
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Common Ground members host a week of events 
with the goal of ending hate and prejudice. 


olorful chalk illustrations covered the 
sidewalks around campus, drawing students to the 
culminating event of a week-long campaign to end 
intolerance and hate. 

Trying to attract students to the Matthew 
Shepherd Candlelight Vigil, Common Ground 
members chalked sidewalks in front of the B.D. 
Owens Library and the J.W. Jones Student Union. 
The Oct. 9 vigil memorialized Matthew Shepherd, 
who was killed because of his sexual orientation. 

“] think that more awareness might prevent 
something like that happening in the future,” 
Keegan Palzhill said. 

Students gathered for the vigil at the library, 
where they lit candles and proceeded silently 
towards the Bell Tower. Many of the students who 
attended the vigil took turns addressing the group. 

“| applaud everyone here for fighting for my 
human rights because ] would definitely fight for 
yours,” Phillip Holthos said. 

Although many of the speakers commended 
those present, others expressed frustration about 
society's lack of understanding and compassion. 

“Something is fundamentally wrong with the 
world if you have to hide your light, your soul, whe 
you really are,” Common Ground faculty adviser 
Lauren Leach said. 

Leach urged students to continue to do their part 
in increasing societal awareness. 

“1 will fight the fight with you to create a world 
where tt is safe to be who you are and to love who 
you lave,” Leach said. 

Cominon Ground member Soraya Fays spoke 
about a frend who committed suicide after coming 
out to his parents. Fays tearfully encouraged students 
to support anyone who decided to come out. 

“T think it’s hormble that people live ina 
community where they are so afraid to be who they 
are,” Fays said. 
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According to Common Ground Vice President 
Heather Lafon, all the events planned for National 
Coming Out Week were designed to expel societal 
stereotypes. 

The first of these events was “Coming Out Stars,” 
a program presented at residence halls Oct. 7 and 8. 
Common Ground members presented “Coming Out 
Stars” at two residence halls each night, sometimes 
drawing more than 25 students. 

During the first part of the program, Common 
Ground sponsors asked students to make assumptions 
about their likes, dislikes and sexual orientation. 

“We wanted them to pass judgment on us before 
they knew us,” Alli Brown said. “We wanted to show 
that you can’t do that because you're not always 
right.” 

The sponsors eventually revealed the truth about 
themselves and engaged the group in a discussion 
about stereotypes. 

“One girl said she was sorry that she assumed | 
was gay, and J was like, ‘It’s ckay, there’s nothing 
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wrong with being gay,” Brown said. 

For the second part of the program, sponsors 
handed out cardboard stars symbolizing the life and 
dreams of a person coming out to family, friends and 
co-workers. After the sponsors read different 
“coming out” scenarios, many students were left with 
completely torn-apart stars. According to Brown, the 
torn-apart stars symbolized that over 30 percent of 
suicide victims were gay, lesbian or bisexual. 

The last event of the week was a potluck dinner 
and movie night for Common Ground members. 
Members hoped the potluck, like the other events 
of the week, would encourage students to feel 
comfortable with their sexuality. 

“We hope it gives people hope, because there isa 
week dedicated to coming out,” Allyson Largent said. 
“Hopefully they can feel comfortable to cell people 
who they really are.” 


Scott Ware and Taylor Harness fill their plates 
during Nanonal Coming Out Week's potluck 
dinner. The dinner was held at the Wedey Center 
and was followed by a movie. photo hy Matt Frye 


Tyler Sword and Becka Thompson refleet on 
stereotypes facing homosexuals. They hstened to 
indiwiduals speak about bate at the Matthew 
Shepherd Candlelight Vigil, phot hy Matt rye 
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YOUR WORDS 
ON COMING OUT 


“IT WAS ABOUT TWO YEARS AGO WHEN | DECIDED TO TE 
MY DAD, ANO WE BOTH DEC ED NOT T T M 


U rT AWAY F M THE ITUAT N. I 
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SHE WANTS FOR ME, BUT SHE 
HAS © EO TO MAKE THE 
BEST OF IT.” 
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:Adam Schneider 


“I DECIDED TO TELL MY MOM ONE NIGHT WHILE WE WERE 
FIXING DINNER, ANDO I DON’T KNOW WHAT BROUGHT 17 
UP; | JUST CAME OUT AND SAID 
IT. | KNEW SHE WAS GOING TO 
GO UPSTAIRS AND CRY FOR A 
WHILE. | JUST KINO OF WENT 
OVER TO THE TABLE AND SAT 
OOWN AND BREATHED A SIGH 
OF RELIEF. | FELT BAD FOR 
HER, BUT THERE'S NOT A LOT 
| COULO DO, IT WAS JU 
SOMETHING THAT WAS GOING 
TO TAKE TIME FOR HER 
ADJUST TO.” 
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“WHEN I THOUGHT ABOUT COMING OUT, FEAR WAS WHAT 


CAME INTO MY MIND ! 
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NINETY-SX PERCENT OF FEMALES AND ONLY 65 PERCENT OF MALES AGREED 
THAT STUDENTS SHOULD BE EDUCATED ON HOW TO AVOID SEXUAL ASSAULT. 


nacold, dark pool of fear, rape and sexual assault 
victims struggled to keep their heads above water. 

For one Northwest student the fight began 
when she was raped by a date and was so paralyzed 
by fear that she was unable to tell anyone what 
happened to her. 

“For so long I thought it was my fault,” one 
victim said. “I felt really alone, like it didn’t 
happen to other people.” 

But it does happen to others. According to the 
National Victim Center, 1,871 rapes occur 
nationwide each day, and it happens at Northwest; 
Maryville Public Safety received two calls in the 
fall trimester from Northwest students alleging 
that they had been raped. These reports promp- 
ted Campus Safety Oct. 24 to send out a campus- 
wide email urging students to take further 
precautions. 

According to a survey of 263 female Northwest 
students, 22 percent changed their habits after 
hearing about the attacks. Fifty-four chose to carry 
pepper spray or insisted that people walk with 
them after dark. For the rape victim, the news of 
the attacks prompted fear and uncertainty. 

“1 still thought about my own assault a lot,” she 
said. “It is so scary to think that it has happened 
to other people.” 

Northwest protected female students from 
assault; programs like the escort service and a rape 
aggression defense course helped 95 percent of 
female students feel safe on campus. 

“The rape aggression defense course is an 
excellent program,” Director of Campus Safety 
Clarence Green said. “It teaches women to get 
out of the situation.” 


Avoidance of rape was primarily the 
responsibility of the female student. According 
to National Victim Center statistics, 78 percent 
of women raped know their attacker and 19 
percent were raped by their boyfriend or husband. 

Attitudes reflected in a survey of 163 male and 
female students indicated that many myths about 
rape still exist. Of men surveyed, the statement 
“There is no situation in which a woman should 
be forced into sex” prompted [9 percent to state 
that they disagreed or strongly disagreed. 

According to Student Affairs Director Carol 
Cowles, the attitude clearly reflects the need for 
further education. 

“That statistic suggests that some men have very 
little understanding of sexual assault,” Cowles 
said. “[{ don’t find it surprising, it’s sad, but not 
surprising.” 

Asa law enforcement officer, Green found the 
fact that 19 percent of men surveyed believe it’s 
okay to assault women astounding. 

“That’s just horrible,” Green said. “It makes me 
sad to think about, really.” 

The rape victim agreed that education might 
enlighten students about the facts of rape. 

“It’s not a small issue,” she said. “Maybe if more 
girls realized that it does happen, maybe they 
won't feel like [ did, like it only happened to me.” 

Though she chose not to report her attack, she 
encouraged other rape victims to find the courage 
to do so. The victim said she wished she could 
have had the courage to get help early on. 

“Personally, | think it would be so much easier 
if you could call instead of talking to someone 
face-to-face,” she said. 


According to Green, St. Francis Hospital 
funded a rape crisis hotline that was discontinued 
a year and a half ago. Green said the line received 
hundreds of calls each year. At the time of 
publication, the hospital had a 24-hour crisis line 
for the Children and Family Center of Northwest 
Missouri. 

Green said Campus Safety encouraged women 
who were hesitant to file a formal report to call 
RAIN, a Rape Abuse Incest National hotline at 
800-656-4673. 

According to Counseling Center counselor 
Simine Samie, the hotline would provide a victim 
with a needed outlet. 

“The first thing rape victims need is someone 
to listen, just to be there,” Samie said. “They 
already feel powerless so they shouldn't be 
pushed.” 

To further ensure that students not feel pushed 
into making a formal report, Cowles developed 
an anonymous sexual assault report form four years 
ago. Using this report, victims could document 
the assault without feeling pressure to file formal 
charges. 

“It simply offers a way to get a handle on the 
climate,” Cowles said. “We want students to have 
confidence in our statistics.” 

To obtain an anonymous report form, a victim 
must go to the Counseling Center or J.W. Jones 
Student Union or approach a Hall Director. To 
file a formal report a victim should call Campus 
Safety at 562-1254. Campus Safety officers would 
arrange for a counselor to meet with the victim 
and would gather the evidence needed to 
prosecute an alleged assailant. 
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Two reported rapes prompted tensions to rise 
oncampus regarding women’s safety. Six percent 
of 263 females surveyed reported being sexually 
assaulted, phute ifheanition hy Matt Frye 
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The spint of holiday giving and fellowship spread through the community 
of Maryville and the Northwest family. 

Northwest holiday spint was spread through the Angel Tree, offer; 
faculty and students a chance to contribute to area needy families 
Throughout Manville, residents enjoyed carriage rides and visits to Santa 
house 

Sponsored by the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils, the Angel 
Tree had angel shaped cutouts, representing a child’s Chnstmas wish-list. 
The individuals were selected from a list of needy families supplied by the 
Community Service Agency of Nodaway County. 

In 1997, Director of Campus Activities Bryan Vanosdale intnated the 
service project seeking donations from students, campus organizations 
community members and local businesses. Vanosdale said many children’s 
lists include basics such as socks, clothes that fit or crayons. By the end of 
the donation drive, the Angel Tree was surrounded with stacks of bnghtly 
wrapped presents. The project supplied gifts for 104 individuals, totaling 

$6,000 in donations. 

“] was really impressed with how well campus students responded to thos 
individuals who needed help during Christmas,” Panhellenic Council 
President Jenny Brunker said. 

Another project provided an opportunity to participate in holiday 
activities. The Greater Maryville Chamber of Commerce sponsored ar 
annual visit from Santa and Mrs. Claus. The commerce set up a temporan 

nce for Santa and Mrs. Claus, tnviting children and their families 
Santa’s house Dec. 13, from 6-8 p.m. The house was positioned on th 
southwest comer of Maryville’s courthouse square. 
Anxiou Idren played outside the courthouse lawn, anucipating 


unveiling their Chnstmas washes. As children made their way up the 
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Panhellenic Council's President Jenny Brunker cuts 
wrapping paper for a box of gafts for the Angel Tree. After shopping 
at Wal-Mart, the soronty women wrapped presents in Keely 
Burns’ Roberta Hall room. 


Sigma Kappa sisters Jenny Brunker, Rachel Manners, Jill 
Autry and Keely Burns search for a gift that will suit chear 
child. The sorority chose two children from the tree, a teenage 
boy and girl from the same family. 
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Mrs. Claus smiles in response to Mandy Nurski 
recetving her candy cane. The Maryville Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored the Claus’ visit for over 
10 years. 


Santa selects a candy cane for Alexa Francis, Five-year old Alexa asked Santa for “Leap Frog,” an 
educational computer game, “Trouble,” the boardgame and the movie “E 


pe 

Santa peers out of his house, vewing the accumulating line of visitors, Santa said he “was happy to 
ig 

give back to the community hecause it’s given so much to us.” 
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THE BAR TO END 


subtle game was played out in che mass 
M@ sweaty, grinding bodies on the dance floor. 
Beginning with a meaningtul look and ending in a 
ewrsted ball of sheets, a simple seduction often made 
for unlikely bed partners. 

From the first encounter on a ughtly-packed 
lance floor, a culmination of a moments often 
Ited in the softly-whispered question, “Do you 
want to come home with me” 

When a person looking to meet someone entered 
he har, a quick glance over the crowd revealed 
tho might be interested in heoking up. 

“With guys it’s the way they dress, the way they 
comb their hair.” Bnan Rowe said. "You can tell 
everything they do centers around getting a girl.” 

According to Rowe, spotting a woman who 
vould be open to advances was more difficult 
e most women dress up when hreting the bars. 
“Women are different; women always Itke to look 
od,” Rowe and. “Bur if it’s che middle of winter 
and she’s weanng a hittle shirt with her skirt halfway 
ap her rear, you can tell.” 

Not only did guys spot women by their clothes, 
Lach Ingels sax} women talking to muluple guys 
could be approached. 

“You can tell the girls that are gomg to go home 
“ith a guy, and then it alll yust comes down to which 
; has more game.” Ingels sand. 

The dance of seduction began with the mitial 
emcounter. Men and women alike had trouble 
‘oaching someone they did not know. 

“LE usually don’t approach girls 1 don't know,” 
we said. “If chey’te standing with a fnend I'll go 
mand introduce myself. | look for a way to talk to 
hem.” 

According to Teresa Dickerson, consuming 
Kkohol made it easier to talk to men. 

“| can't approach any guy when I'm saber,” 
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Dickerson said. “But if you're drink, the fear of 
rejection goes out the window.” 

While alcohol served to reduce inhibitions, 
Rowe said the drinks he referred to as “confidence 
bulders,” did not usually make people act out of 
character. 

“Alcohol makes people more straight forward,” 
Rowe said. “I think nine umes out of 10 both people 
wanted it anyway. They were just kind of shy.” 

Shyness melted after a few drinks and a couple 
hours on the dance floor. Both men and women 
hit the dance floor looking to eet someone. 

“Everybody just sluts out and rubs up all over 
each other,” Ingels said. 

Grinding to the music under strobe lights 
encouraged flirtation. Men approached women on 
the dance floor hy asking them to dance or 
wordlessly accosting them from behind. 

“If a guy comes up behind me, | turn around and 
see if they look good,” Ambra Harder said. “If they 
look creepy I dance off; 1f they look good I keep 
dancing.” 

After the lights were turned on, dancers cloaked 
tn sweat filed out hand in hand into the cool 
darkness. 

“If you get codance with a girl and you're dancing 
with her all night, that’s when you kinda make the 
invite, naybe not to go directly home. | like to 
take a girl somewhere first that’s comfortable,” 
Ingels said. 

Rowe said the evening goal a guy was to make 
the woman want to spend more ame with him. 

“When guys invite a gil over they always trv to 
make it sound Ike it’s the girls wea.” Rowe said. 

Extending an invitation to hook up was tricky. 
Ingels said he always wanted to make sure women 
did not feel pressured. 

“I've never had anybody be offended by a 
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suggestion,” Ingels said. “ [just don’t want anyone 
to feel offended or pressured.” 

If the suggestion was accepted, the gume 
continued, but if the tryst was unplanned those 
involved had to feel each other out to see how far 
things would go. 

“Ie comes to a point where we're making out and 
maybe | take off her shirt-l learned this in psych 
and it’s kind of funny-It’s called testing your 
boundaries,” Ingels said. 

According to Rowe, knowing each other made 
the sttuation more comfortable. 

“I've never ended up with someone | didn’t 
know,” Rowe said. “Usually it’s a friend, and then 
if anything happened it’s just laughs. We just look 
at each other and say, ‘Man, what did we do” 

When the sun rose the next morning, it shed 
light on the night's events and the pair could face 
an uncomfortable situation. 

“It’s che walk of shame,” Amanda Hetbel said. 
“Every gl has done it. You just try to leave without 
waking them up.” 

While Ingels contended that people could have 
sex without attaching meaning, he commented that 
sex was much better when ic was with someone he 
cared about. The difference was very apparent. 

“When she couches you or when you touch her 
it's gust hike, ham! You can feel it. You can just feel 
it inside.” Ingels said. 

According to Herbel, sex with a loving partner 
created an emotional connection instead of simply 
a physical one. 

“You're yust going through the motions,” Herbel 
said. “But when you're in a relationship vou do it 
to be closer to the other person.” 

Sex within a meaningful relauonship contrasted 
sharply with the one-night stands that sometimes 
resulted from bar encounters. 


Ryan Cook, a member of the LARP group, 
retouches his makeup during dinner. Cook 
played a decomposing vampire; he used black 
makeup to represent his decay. photo by Matt Frye 


Storyteller Josh Tulley gestures to another 
player while acting as a vampire. As Storyteller, 
Tulley was responstble for advancing the plot of 
the role-playing gaine. photo by Matt Frye 


Michelle Tulley and Melanie Goddard role-play 
vampire characters during a Hallowcen feast. Tulley 
played the role of Prince, the ruler of the 
underground city, photo by Matt Frye 
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Heidi Wilkendorf records a move in her 
playbook during a Dungeons and Dragons game 
at Hudson Hall. Dungeons and Dragons gamers 
had character sheets in which they recorded 
their character's history, attributes and special 


abilities. photo hy Mutt Frye 


eave reality behind by entering the world of 
wizards and fairies or by transcending tnto the 
Marker realm of vampires and demons. 
J Almost any escape was possible in the vast 
world of gaming. Tabletop games like Dungeons 
Yand Dragons focused on combat and strategy while 
GLive Action Role Play, or LARP, emphasized 
\facting and character development. 
“Table rop games are harder to understand. 
They're more structured and rule-bound,” 
4Michelle Tulley said. “I like the fact that with live 
action it's easter for me to portray my character.” 
LARP was one of the newest fads in the fantasy 
gaming world. One local LARP group met every 
two weeks, engrossing themselves in a vampire 
game. 
“| start getting excited for games that morning,” 
Tulley said. “Throughout the day I start to 
anticipate it being a good game.” 
To prepare for LARP sessions, players often 
mned costumes and applied makeup to get into 
character. According to Heid: Wilkendorf, 
icharacter selection was a personal process and one 
of the most important aspects of the games. 
Gamers selected a character from different clans 
of vampires, each of which had strengths and 
weaknesses. To offset weaknesses, players could 
lapply expertence points to acquire additional 
skills, ranging from dexterity to wizardry. 
Experience potnts were gathered by attending 
@ames, winning battles and introducing new 
people to the game. 
Characters could use these skills in battle to 
Ip their clan gain political power within the 
underground city. The prince was one of the most 
rerful sampuires. Tulley, who played the role of 
the prince, enjoyed being able to play such a 
yetful character. 


“[e’s a kind of euphoria that | feel when | assume 
my role,” Tulley said. 

Princes were responsible for governing the 
politics of the city and punishing vampires that 
allow humans to see them. The prince also 
meditated battles, which were decided by a 
successton of rock-paper-scissor games. 

While conflicts were a small component of live 
action role-play, battles were a central part of 
Dungeons and Dragons games. 

A tabletop game set in the middle ages, 
Dungeons and Dragons battles were resolved on 
the game-board using sets of dice and complicated 
mathematical equations. 

Dice and game handbooks were key tools for 
competition. The dice, which were carefully 
selected by players, were untque to the game. The 
D-20 dice system had dice with up to 20 different 
sides. 

Character selection was also an important 
aspect of Dungeons and Dragons. Players could 
choose from seven species ranging from humans 
to elves and gnomes. After selecting a spectes, 
players chose a class for their character; classes 
determined the character’s special abilities and 
flaws. 

While Storytellers run LARP games, Dungeons 
and Dragons gamers relied on a Dungeon Master, 
DM, or Game Master, GM. to propel the game. 
Storytellers and Dungeon Masters had similar 
roles: both adjusted the plot of the game and 
assisted with character development. 

“When | first started playing with my group of 
friends they encouraged me to be the GM.” Josh 
Sjothun said. "Once | learned more about tt | 
thought, "This ts my forte. | love telling stones.” 

Most games contained elaborate ploc lines 
involving demons, violent battles and reality- 
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altering magic. Years of misconceptions about 
these story lines have pushed gamers to pursue 
their role-playing games in private, avoiding 
public scrutiny. 

“I've nouced that after awhile gamers tend to 
start referring to their character in fitst person,” 
Sjothun said. “If someone overhears, this might 
lead to misconceptions, especially when you're 
talking about bending reality and making people 
explode.” 

According to Tulley, additional 
misunderstandings may come from negative 
publicity about gamers causing harm to themselves 
or others. 

“IT think most often those gamers did the big 
no-no and mtxed role-playing with drugs,” 
Sjothun said. “They give role-playing a bad name.” 

Gaming handbooks never mentioned the use 
of drugs or alcohol, nor did they encourage 
violence. Handbooks specifically outlined combat 
tules to prevent gaming violence. 

“I think that if people bothered to pick up the 
handbook they'd see really quickly that there isn't 
any occult matertal,” Easton satd. 

According to gamers, benefits from gaming far 
outweighed the stereotyping they faced. 

“Gaming helps build teamwork and tolerance 
towards different lifestyles,” Easton said. "I mean, 
you get used to getting tnto the mind of an evil 
wisard-it ust teaches you to look at things from a 
different angle.” 

Assuming the role of a wizard or dwarf became 
simple for LARP and Dungeons and Dragons 
gamers. While passionate about playing these 
characters, Easton satd overall gamers rarely took 
their roles too far. 

“We love our characters,” Easton said. “We 
don’t identify with them, but we love them.” 
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SIGNS OF CONSTRUCTION UTTER CAMPUS AS RENOVATIONS IMPROVED 
LANDMARKS, ROADS, PARKING LOTS AND VARIOUS BUILDINGS. 


range fencing, heavy machinery, 

construction crews and detour signs became a 
common sight. From University symbols to 
facilities used by students everyday, numerous 
renovations occurred throughout campus. 
Colden Pond 

Part of Northwest’s landscape for over 40 
years, Colden Pond sat empty after work crews 
drained, deepened and installed pipes for a fish 
habitat. Construction costs totaling $31,000 were 
taken out of the maintenance and repair budget. 
The pond reopened as soon as rain filled it. 

“With the drought this year, we wanted to 
avoid draining the local water supply and adding 
additional costs to the project,” Environmental 
Services Director Jeff Barlow said. 
Bell of ’48 

The Bell of '48 received a new bell house and 
fresh cement work around its base. The project 
cost $5,400, which was taken from the 
maintenance and repair fund. 

“It was our goal to repair the bell’s aesthetic 
and functional condition,” Barlow said. “It adds 
so significantly to our traditions here at 
Northwest.” 

Parking and Road Construction 

Driving around campus and finding a place to 
park became imore difficult when a three-phase 
parking and road construction plan began. 
According to Vice President of Finance Ray 
Courter, the mularmillion dollar project began in 
summer 2001. Completed during 2001-2002, 
phase one encompassed construction of an 
additional road north of B.D. Owens Library, 
extension of a gravel road to 16'° Street and 
reconstruction of the Garrett-Strong parking lot. 

Phase two began in the summer of 2002. 
Parking lots were resurfaced behind Hudson and 
Perrin halls, south of the high-rise residence halls 


and west of College Park. College Park Drive was 
widened and repaved due to underground utility 
work, causing traffic to be rerouted around the 
campus. 

Phase three would be completed in the summer 
2003 with the creation of an additional parking 
lot at Rickenbrode Stadium and the resurfacing 
of the J.W. Jones Union parking lot. The gravel 
lot behind Perrin and Hudson halls would also be 
resurfaced. 

Foster Aquatic Center 

The Foster Aquatic Center closed in April 
2002 for a two-part renovation project. According 
to construction manager David Duvall, the 20- 
year-old pool system in the building was in 
desperate need of repair. 

“The environment simply became too risky, 
so we shut it down so the repairs could be started,” 
Duvall said. 

To save money, University workers did most of 
the work. Originally estimated at $1.2 million, the 
final cost of the project was $750,000. Crews 
installed new filters, pumps and an automated 
chemical system. The exterior brickwork of the 
pool was also repaired. Crews added cement to 
elevate the new pool system allowing for casier 
and safer access because the old system was housed 
below pool level. 

For the second part of the project, workers 
added a heating and cooling system to the pool 
area. 

The pool was set to be reopened Dec. 20, 2002, 
but that date was moved to mid-January 2003 
because pool filters were on back order. 

B.D. Owens Library 

The leaking roof of the B.D. Owens Library 
was resurfaced in che summer of 2002 as part of 
two major projects for the building. Administrators 
had to wait for the State of Missouri to release the 


budget and determine if funds were available to 
continue construction. The second part of the 
project, the replacement of the library’s skylights, 
began in June. 

“With the value of what’s in the library, the 
potential for loss was so high, we had to get to 
that roof,” Duvall said. 

Completion of the skylights, costing $750,000 
was scheduled to conclude in November. 

“We plan on adding some new lights and 
replacing some water damaged sheet rock, so we 
might be in the library a little longer,” Duvall said. 
Rickenbrode Stadium 

Work continued on the $5 million construction 
project for Rickenbrode Stadium. Crews hoped 
to complete the multilevel structure by Aug. 1, 
2003. 

“We are on schedule and very excited about 
the new stadium,” Athletic Director Bob Boerigter 
said. 

In addition to traditional outdoor seating, 
special suites would be available for purchase. 
Some suites were fully furnished with a 
kitchenette and private rest room facilities. 
Members of the media would receive a new press 
box, expanded telecommunication capabilities 
and better views of the action. The project would 
also include larger locker rooms and additional 
office and meeting spaces. 

Private donors funded the $5 million, 
according to Boerigter. 

“The State of Missouri doesn't fund athletic 
facilities, so we had to bring in all the money 
ourselves,” Boerigter said. 

Orange fencing and changing landscapes 
became part of everyday campus life. Needed 
improvements to University facilities sought to 
create a more functional and aesthetically- 
pleasing campus. 
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ADMINISTRATORS UNVEL PLANS DESIGNED TO EXPAND RESIDENCE HALL 


SELECTIONS TO INCLUDE SUITES AND FULLY-EQUIPPED APARTMENTS. 


mproved living conditions and a closer knit 
community were the focal point of Residential 
Life’s Master Plan for new residence halls. 

Costing $24.5 million, the plan would take 
four to ten years to complete. It would encompass 
three different building sites, bring more residents 
closer together and move away from traditional 
high-rise structures. 

The phase one goal of the plan was the 
construction of a suite-style housing complex and 
an apartment complex, both to be completed by 
fall 2004. According to Residential Life Director 
Mark Hetzler, the project’s cost would be self- 
supporting. 

“The students who live there will be paying 
for all the operating costs and loans,” Hetzler said. 
“There is no impact on the institutional budget 
at all.” 

Students could expect an increase of $50 per 
month if they chose to live in a suite or apartment. 

Bonds would subsidize much of the project, 
which would be paid off incrementally over the 
next 20 years. 

Contractors planned to break ground for the 

suire-style complex in March 2003. Constructed 
in the Tundra, the three-story 
suites were to house 


two to four people per unit. Students would have 
traditional meal plans because a kitchen would 
not be available in the rooms. The Conference 
Center would be remodeled and act as a 
community building for the suites with a front 
desk, meeting rooms and lounges for suite 
residents. 
Meanwhile, construction of the apartments and 

a community building for the apartments would 
take place north of the library. Apartment 
complexes, also three stories high, would house 
two to four people per unit with a separate 
bedroom for each resident. The apartments would 
have added amenities, including a private bath 
and kitchen, bar-style eating area, dishwasher, 
microwave and refrigerator. Students living in the 
apartments had the option of purchasing a 
commuter meal plan. 

The convenience of living in the apartments 
on campus was attractive to some students. 

“1 think it’s a good plan that should of have 
happened a long time ago,” Joanna Townley said. 

Following the completion of phase one, 
Hetzler said the start of phase 
two would 
follow. 
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“If we can get the financing, the market is right 
and we’re really ready, we’ll move forward.” 
Hetzler said. 

Phase two would involve the renovation of 
Hudson and Perrin Halls similar to the renovation 
of South Complex that took place in 2000. 
According to Hetzler, the phase would be finished 
approximately two years from the start. 

Phase three called for the addition of another 
apartment complex north of the library. Hetzler 
said before that phase began, Franken Hall would 
probably be torn down. 

“We'd like to open up that area as a green 
space, a sort of entrance to that part of campus,” 
Hetzler said. 

Offering expanded facilities and a better sense 
of community, the Residential Life’s Master Plan 
hoped to provide on campus residents all the 
amenities of off-campus 
living. 
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PLANS FOR A TYPICAL TWO-BED 
UNIT WITHIN A SUITE COMPLEX 


Plans for the suites included 56 four-bedroom units, two 
accessible four-bedroom units, 57 two-bedroom units and 
four accessible two-bedroom units. Administration planned 
to construct the suites on the Tundra. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
PLANS FOR THE CAMPUS 
APARTMENT COMPLEX 


The four bedroom unit, pictured left, was just 
one of the units anticipated. Plans for the 
apartments included 39 four-bedroom units, 
three accessible four-bedroom units, nine two- 
bedroom units and three accessible two-bedroom 
units. Administrators planned to construct the 
apartments north of the library. 
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Tech N9ne lyrically mixes together entertaining 
a sold-out Charles Johnson Theater. Throughout 
his career, Tech recorded with artist such as 2Pac 


and Eminem. photo by Matt Frye 


Tech N9ne's fans anticipate his next performace 

b “n songs. Waiting for the concert doors to 
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Former Northwest students Young D’ Dangler 

and Clak entertain prior to Tech N9ne’ 

performance. The rappers left the university t 
career m music. photo by Matt Frye 
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Nationally-known performer comes to 
Charles Johnson Theater for one night. 


ines of rap fans snaked outside Charles 
Johnson Theater, each person eager fora showcase of 
local talent and the electrifying performance of 
headliner Tech N9ne. 

Before the groups even finished their sound checks, 
fans were lined up around CJT, trying to get a good 
seat for the show. The doors opened at 8 p.m., Nov. 9. 

“We've been here since 6 p.m., and the crowd has 
been gathenng since then,” Glonana Glover said. “It's 
a hittle chilly, but E don’t mind the wart because I love 
Tech N9ne.” 

Before Tech N9ne hit the stage, a senes of area 
bands entertained the crowd. Northwest student and 
comedian Ben Fuentes took the stage first, followed 
by emcee Ralph Harton, a Northwest sentor. 

Rappers DoeDo, ICY and Dope Rhyme, from 
Ommeatha-based Rockin Shiezah Records, took the stage 
at 8:30 p.m. Pairing up for the concert, locals Clak 
and Young "D” tha Dangler followed at 9:30 p.m., 
impressing students who have seen them around town. 

"IE really liked their performance,” James Palmer 
said. “It’s cool to see local people perform.” 

After a bnef intermission, the Kansas City hased 
group Young Guns brought fans to their feet, pumping 
them up for the much-anticipated Tech N9ne 
performance. 

“We've been warting for awhile,” Palmer said. 
"We're here to see Tech N9ne!” 

Lights dimmed and the heavy bass began to chump 
through the chests of those gathered at the front of 
the theater. Tech N9ne leapt onto the stage at 10:30 
p-m., opening with a song from his newest CD, 
“Absolute Power,” which hit stores Sepe. 10. 

With the word “Homy” written across his forehead 
in white makeup, Tech N9ne thrust his hand toward 
the crowd, his fingers playing to the rhythm of his 
words. 

“It's energy,” Tech NOne said of the movements. “I 
love energy.” 

Tech N9ne’s vigorous dance moves inspired the 
audience. People at the back of the theater left chetr 
seats to file down to the front. waving their hands in 
the arr to the fast-paced beat. 

While performing “I'm a Playa.” from “Absolute 
Power,” Tech N9ne hopped down from the stage to 
dance with the crowd. Sweat streamed through the 


creases in his face, leaving marks on his bnghe red 
button-up shirt. 

“| got to hold his hand,” Amanda Baber, from Sc. 
Joseph said. “I felt his sweat.” 

After performing “Slacker,” Tech N9ne’s back-up 
singers left the stage, and his manager placed it lone 
chair at the center of the stage. Tech N9ne slowly 
removed his shirt, revealing a Chief's jersey replica, 
before sitting down for “This Ring.” 

“I'm doing ‘This Ring’ tonight and chat's the 
ultimate. Hands down. ‘This Ring,’ if you've ever 
heard it, it’s straight from here,” Tech N9ne said, 
gesturing towards his heart. “Beautiful. Ie shuts 
everything down.” 

The concert tempo slowed during the song, 
allowing the audience to absorb the meaningful lyrics. 

“| loved ‘This Ring,” Carrie Quandt said. “Ie went 
beyond just beat. It was a song that actually meant 
something.” 

Tech N9ne rocked the crowd with “It’s Alive,” to 
close out the concert. 

“It’s Alive,’ that’s a no brainer. That's like 
the...Kansas City anthem,” Tech N9ne satd. “So | 
save that for last. You know, | know what they came 
to hear.” 

While rapping the song, Tech N9ne progressed 
down the hack aisle, shaking fans’ hands. 

“T's Alive’ was by far the best song,” Bridget Shields 
said. “It pumped everyone up.” 

Tech N9ne has been entertaining audiences since 
1985. 

“| wrote my first rhyme in ’85 when | was in seventh 
grade, so it’s like, I've been tnto music since day ane,” 
Tech N9ne said. 

Since his original performance, Tech said his music 
has changed in subtle ways. 

“| discovered pitch and pitch 1s the thing,” Tech 
N9ne said. “Because pitch, 1's memorable.” 

Tech N9ne concentrated on pitch and varying 
thythms to enhance his musical appeal. He hoped to 
help infuse the Midwest market with rap options. 

“You got Nelly who blew up St. Louts, you got Bone- 
Thugs-n-Harmony, they blew up Cleveland. Eminem 
blew up Detroit,” Tech N9ne said. “Somebody got to 
scream tt. Kansas City, Missoun, we got it too. We 
got talent.” 


Tech N9ne's crew raps to a track from his debut 
album, AngHelhc. Tech had been in the business 
almost 10 years in 2002. photo by Mart Frye 
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BETSY LEE 
DAN SANDERS 
LEAH ST. CLAIR 
MARA PICARD! 
JEFF RIX 


Designed to bring culture to students, the Encore Series brought 
acts from all over the country to Maryville. 
Beats of romance 

A performance filled with passion, love, jealousy and fiery dance 
movements lit up the stage of Mary Linn Auditorium. 

Gaelforce took the stage March 14, after groups One World and 
Celticfusion cancelled their appearances due to transportation 
problems. The show told the story of two brothers who fell in love with 
the same woman. Dancers from Gaelforce awed the audience with their 
rapid Irish dancing movements. 

“IT was so intrigued by the amazing tap skills all of the dancers had,” 
Andrew Elder said. “They all danced together so well and looked awesome 
doing it.” 

Atomic tension 

Based on events that unfolded in 1941 Germany, “Copenhagen” 
recreated global tension during the World War I] era. 

Performed April 3, the play depicted a secret meeting between 
physicists Niels Bohr and Wemer Heisenberg; the two talked of the 
possibility of producing an atomic bomb. 

Joyce Tinsely enjoyed the play but wished she had more knowledge of 
World War II. 

“I wish I knew my history better because it would make the time 
frame and understanding the background of what was going on a lot 
easier,” Tinsely said. 

Classical experience 

Smooth sounds of the Hungarian Orchestra provided a sharp contrast 
to the plays that previously occupied the stage of the Mary Linn 
Auditorium. 

The orchestra performed Oct. 1, featuring soloist Veronique 
Bonnecaze, a pianist educated at Julliard in New York City. 

“| loved watching all the strings and the pianist. | was very impressed,” 
Jordan Goecker said. 

Both the orchestra and the soloist received standing ovations from 
the audience. 


Originally, opening on Broadway in 1949, “South Pacific,” entertained 
audiences on stages around the country. 

The musical, performed at Mary Linn Auditorium Oct. 16, was set on 
asmall Pacific island during World War II. The main character Nellie, a 
U.S. Navy nurse, began a relationship with a mysterious Frenchman. 

‘| like the war background of the play,” Eddie Graves said. “It was 


hetter than | thought it would be.” 
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Holly Davis as Ensign Nellie Forbush 
performs Gonna Wash T Man 
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LEAH ST. CLAIR 
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SAM FARR 
TATIANNA JOHNSON 


Established in 1990, the goal of the Distinguished 
Lecture Series was to infuse Northwest's learning 
environment with lectures representing different 
backgrounds and ideas. 

Rejection of hate 

Awestruck at the former Hammerskin member, 
the audience stared as he explained how his life used 
to be dominated by a hate group. 

T.J. Leyden brought his knowledge of 
Hammerskins and other white supremacist groups 
to Charles Johnson Theater March 6. 

In his presentation, “Turning Away from Hate,” 
Leyden discussed everything from how the U.S. 
military trains hate groups to ways the groups recruit 
more members. 

“If anyone ever tells you the white race movement 
in the United States is not using military training 
for their revolution, tell them to take a drive to 
Oklahoma City. Tell them to take a look at a 
memorial for 168 people. There’s proof that they 
are,” Leyden said. 

Leyden said the groups recruit teenagers from 13 
to 15 because they were a susceptible group. 
According to Leyden, family was the main way to 
stop hate. 

“[ have certain people in my life that kept pushing 
me and pushing me and pushing me. | thank them 
everyday. | thank God for them,” Leyden said. 
Revealing the facts 

On a quest to cast away myths about tobacco and 
its effects, Dr. Jeffery Weigand spoke to college 
students, one of the groups most susceptible to 
smoking advertisements. 

Weigand took the stage at the Mary Linn 
Auditorium March [8 to relate his battle with the 
former Brown and Williamson Tohacco Corporation. 

Wergand risked his job by writing a report about 
the health risk of the cigarettes. The submission of 
report eventually resulted in Weigand’s termination 
from Brown and Williamson. 

Weigand’s experience influenced the 1999 movie 
“The Insider.’ 
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Stereotypes turned around 

Attempting to dispel myths, William Pollack 
toured the country spreading information about the 
struggles facing American boys. 

Author of “Real Boys: Rescuing Our Sons from 
the Myths of Boyhood,” Pollack shared his studies 
on how society silenced boys’ voices as they 
progressed into adulthood. Pollack also served as the 
co-director of the Center for Men at McLean 
Hospital in the Harvard Medical School. 

“Boys face the same media and societal pressure 
that girls do,” Pollack said. “Our culture just hasn’t 
been as aware of it.” 

During his presentation Oct. 7, Pollack showed a 
short testimonial video about boys who had 
participated in his study. Pollack also provided ways 
for boys to avoid conflict without becoming 
stereotyped as a weak individual. 

Innovative teaching methods 

A two-time California Teacher-of- Year spoke Feb. 
6 to students and educators at the Performing Arts 
Center. 

Erin Gruwell received her 1999 and 2000 teaching 
awards based on her innovative teaching methods. 
Gruwell encouraged her students to escape racism 
and violence by writing in journals and reading. 

“Teachers didn't know how to deal with racial 
tension, so they ignored it,” Gruwell said. 

Gruwell held fund-raisers to make sure that her 
students had the classroom materials they needed. 
According to her students, Gruwell also went the 
extra mile to form relationships with them. 

“T thought teachers were supposed to do their 
eight hours of work and then go home,” said Melvin 
Logan, a student who toured with Gruwell. “Ms. ‘G’ 
genuinely cared, and she found a way to connect 
with us.” 

In addition to teaching, Gruwell published a 
tolerance book and founded the Tolerance 
Education Foundation, a nonprofit organization 
devoted to teaching tolerance and providing 
scholarships to underprivileged students. 


Pollack shares a NBC Dateline program 
illustrating findings from a case study. The program 
focused on the emotional well-being of a middle 
school boy who was bullied. photo by Mate Frye 
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GREEK WEEK 


GATHERED 
TOGETHER AS 


A COMMUNITY 


Greeks spend a week bonding through a 
variety of activities and competitions. 


® reek Week camaraderie evolved into an effort 
to improve the community. 

The Children’s Center of Maryville was designated as 
the Greek Week philanthropy in 2001. Asa result of fund- 
raising efforts, like the Zeus and Hera pageant, 
participants raised approximately $4,800 for the 
Children’s Center and completed 700 service hours. 

Vice President for Student Affairs Kent Porterfield said 
the shift to a more giving Greek community in recent 
years has helped Greek members appreciate the week. 

“Greek Week didn’t pocket any money,” co-chair 
Allison Clevenger said. “Even the money from the T-shirts 
went to the philanthropy; the profit went to the Children’s 
Center.” 

Greeks also raised money by charging a $1 entrance 
fee to the annual Zeus and Hera pageant. One pageant 
participant was nominated by each Greek organization. 
To win the pageant, nominees competed in a toga contest 
and talent competition. Winners Mike Voris and Hilary 
Morris were elected to preside over the week's events. 

Greek Week events included the Canoe Race, Greek 
Sing, Double-Dare race and Olympiad. 

Each Greek organization selected members to 
participate in the Canoe Race at Colden Pond. University 
canoes were hauled from Lake Mozingo for the race. 

“It sucked when it started raining during the Canoe 
Race,” Tiffany Barmann said. “It was funny though, 
because a lot of people fell in the water.” 


During the Greek Week Olympiad, 
sororities and fraternities participate in 
a variety of events, including a tug-of-war. 
The Olympiad also introduced the new 


Farm Relay. photo by Amanda Byler 
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By BETSY LEE 


Greek Sing produced a lot of laughs for Greeks in the 
Mary Linn Auditorium. Having prepared various songs 
and dances for the event, sororities walked to the 
Performing Arts Center in packs cheering and chanting. 

“Greek Song is always huge,” Clevenger said. “I think 
it is bigger for sororities than fraternities because they 
incorporate dance moves and stuff.” 

According to Brian Carroll, the Double-Dare race 
became a highlighted Greek Week event after Greek 
adviser Bryan Vanosdale jumped in the race. 

Members from each Greek organization ran through an 
obstacle course, trying to collect flags hidden in each part 
of the path. To complete the course, they had to slide 
down a white tarp covered with food. 

“It was covered with baked beans, mustard, ketchup, 
vegetable oil, bread crumbs and chocolate syrup,” Welch 
said. “Watching that is the most fun part.” 

The Olympiad was the only all-day event. Continuing 
the tradition of adding a new event to the Olympiad each 
year, the Farm Relay had contestants from every Greek 
organization stacking hay and wearing rubber boots. 

“It’s always fun to see people doing things out of the 
ordinary for them,” Kim Lamberty said. 

At the end of the week, Greeks were invited to the 
annual Greek Feast at College Park. Greeks then moved 
to the Mary Linn Auditorium fora slide show and award 
presentation. Awards were given to winners of the week 
activities and academic achievements during the year. 


Hilary Morris feeds Mike Vons prapes at the Mary 
Linn Audiromum As Zeus and Pera, Vor 
Morns preuded over all th 
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President Dean Hubbard is projected on an 
overhead screen while emphasizing the 
importance of 2 college degree. Following the 
conferring ot bachelor’s degrees, Provost T 
Barnes presented the candidates for Master 
Education Specialist degrees. photo by Matt Frye 


Students rise as President Dean Hubbard begins 
conterring bachelor’s degrees. Nine students 
received a Bachelor's of Arts degree, while 462 
earned Bachelor's of Science. photo by Matt Frye 


Behind the scenes, volunteers ensure that the 
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Largest winter graduation commencment 
fills Bearcat Arena December 13. 
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importance of family, keeping in touch with professors and 
doing good work. 

“Prepare to be a lifelong pursuer of quality,” Marsh said. 

Kara Karssen, Student Senate President, reminded 
graduates of the days before when they had procrastinated 
with their studies and crammed the night before tests. If 
graduates thought the of procrastination would end 
with graduation, they were wrong. 

“The years ahead of you will go quickly,” Karssen said. 

Graduation was not only a source of pride for graduates, 
but for their family members as well. 

“We are pretty proud at the moment,” said Lois Moser, 
mother of Sarah Moser. “This is our fourth of five [children] 
to graduate, this is the second from Northwest. It’s a great 
accomplishment for her and greater for us.” 

After the ceremony, the new alumni walked out of Bearcat 
Arena while “Pomp and Circumstance” was played by the 
Bell Tower Brass Quintet. Family members and friends 
greeted graduates with hugs and flowers at a reception in 
the basement of Lamkin Activity Center. 
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President Dean Hubbard shakes the hand : 
graduate Casey Bell after he recieved his diplom 
Hubbard greeted the assembly, conferred th 
degrees on the graduates and made closir 
remarks. photo by Matt Frye 


The audience watches as Angela Davis prepar 
to recieve her Bachelor’s degree. A camera focuse 
on each graduate, projecting their face onto : 
overhead screen. photo by Matt Frye 


REVIEW 


Masked Chechens snuck into a 
Moscow theater turning a night 
out into a four-day hostage ordeal 
for more than 800 theatergoers. 

On the evening of Oct. 23, 50 
male and female Chechen rebels 
took over a southeast Moscow 
theater during a presentation of the 
musical “Nord-Ost.” Rebels held 
the theater for four days, 
demanding that Russia withdraw 
troops from Chechnya within a 
week. 

Russian troops have been in 
Chechnya since October 1999. 
The troops invaded after Russian 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin de- 
nounced a 1996 accord giving 
Chechnya de _ facto self- 
government. Since the Russian 
occupation of the state, the two 
sides have been in constant 
conflict. 

Led by Chechen Movsar 
Barayev, the group of rebels 
considered the taking of the 
theater as a last ditch effort to 
achieve Chechen autonomy. 
Negotiations between the rebels 
and Putin began Oct. 23. By the 
end of the first night, the attackers 
freed 30 hostages. 

Two days later, Putin promised 
to guarantee the lives of the 
attackers if they released the 
hostages. In response, the rebels 
threatened to start shooting 
hostages at 6 a.m. Oct. 26 if their 
demands were not met. 


STRIKES RESULT IN OIL CRISIS 


A Russian police officer, armed with a Kalashnikov rifle, looks at the main entrance of the theater which was seized by armed Chechen 


gunmen on Thursday, Oct. 24. Chechen rebels holding hundreds of hostages in a Moscow theater shot and killed one captive and said they were 
ready to die for their cause, warning that thonsands more of their comrades were "keen on dying." AP Photo/Ivan Sckretarev 


Throughout the ordeal, relatives 
of the hostages staged antiwar 
demonstrations outside the theater. 

After reportedly hearing 
gunshots and explosions, Russian 
troops moved in on the theater at 
3:30 a.m. Oct. 26. By 7:25 a.m., the 
troops released 750 hostages. All of 
the rebels and over 90 hostages 
were killed in the siege. 

According to CBS News, the 
Russian troops used an unidentified 
gas to subdue the rebels. The gas 
poured through the ventilation 


by Lacey Bagley 


Oils cost soared as a result of one country’s strife. 
Strikes and protests in Venezuela plunged nations around the 


world into an oil crisis. Protests about the leadership of Venezuelan 
President Hugo Chavez, caused the world’s fifth largest oil exporter 


to reduce its output to less than one-third of its typical amount. 
A peaceful protest in Caracas, Venezuela, March 10, 2002, 
turned violent when sharpshooters fired into a crowd, killing 12 


people and injuring dozens more. 

In December, workers for Petroleos de Venezuela, the state 
owned oil company, launched a strike in protest of Chavez. 
Petroleos de Venezuela workers were joined by several other 
sectors in the economy, including private banking. After two 
weeks, the strike resulted in the depletion of basic humanitarian 
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system, geared at incapacitating the 
rebels sitting among the crowd with 
explosives strapped to their bodies. 
After the hostages and the rebels 
fell unconscious, Russian troops 
busted through the doors of the 
theater and shot the rebels with the 
explosives in the temple. 

After securing the theater, the 
troops loaded most of the hostages 
onto busses to be treated at area 
hospitals. 

According to “Chechnya 
Weekly,” a publication of the 


Jamestown Foundation, the use of 
the gas may have been illegal. Dan 
Eggen, correspondent for the 
Washington Post, stated that the 
Russian forces appeared to use an 
“incapacitating agent that may fall 
into the gray area of international 
restrictions on chemical weapons.” 
According to CBS News, Putin 
acknowledged the loss of life by 
stating, “We could not save 
everyone. Forgive us.” 
www.cnn.com 
www.usatoday.com 


supplies. Chavez began importing flour, sugar, and milk from Colombia 
and gasoline from Brazil. In the city of Caracas, motorists waited in 
lines that stretched for two miles for gas. 

The universal sttike lasted 63 days before all sectors, except for _ 
employees of Petroleos de Venezuela resuned work. 

As of Feb. 27, the strike continued pushing oil prices to a three-year 


high of $40 a barrel. 


The fight to remove Chavez continued with “The Great Signup” 
which called for 1.8 million people to sign a petition that would remove 
Chavez through an amendment to the national constitution. 
:www.cnn.com 
:www.globeandmail.com 
:www.msnbc.com 
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by Betsy | 


Accusations flew as tensions between North 
Korea and the United States continued to rise. 

Tensions between the United States and North 
Korea began hinting at conflict when the United 
States accused North Korea of taking steps to begin 
the production of nuclear weapons. Within two 
days, the countries exchanged allegations of illegal 
spying. military actions and nuclear activity. 

On Feb. 28, U.S. officials announced that 

activity” had been detected at a facility in 
gbyon, North Korea. A U.S. official cited that 
actt win) might “lead you to believe that they 
mg, fire . the — 


month. According to the 
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International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
North Korea's decision to restart the plant in 
January demonstrated their “disregard for 
nonproliferation obligations.” 

North Korean President Kim Dae-jung denied 
that the plant has been restarted to produce nuclear 
weapons; they claimed the complex was activated 
todeal with an energy shortage. The North Korean 
plant at Yongbyon had been inactive since 1994. 

In response to allegations made by the United 
States, North Korean officials accused the United 
States of increasing spy flights over the area March 
1. North Korea also alleged that the United States 
had plans to engage in military training exercises 
with South Korean troops. According to CNN, 
North Korean officials had been warning their 
citizens of an attack by the United States. 

As of March |, South Korea President Roh Moo- 
hyun and U.S. President George Bush said they 
were committed to achieving a peaceful resolution 
to the crisis. 

:www.cnn.com :www.msnbe.com :www.time.com 
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Nightclub bombing kills hundreds + ses/tce 


A bomb ripped through an (ndonesian 
nightclub, igniting a huge blaze claimed 
181 lives and devoured a block of 
buildings. 

A car bomb destroyed a nightspot in 
Kuta, Bali, Oct. 12. The fire from the 
bomb spread to 15 other buildings in the 
center of Kuta. According to Bali officials, 
the bomb was so devastating that as of 
Oct, 14, only 30 bodies were identified. 
U.S. officials estimated that the blast 
killed five Americans. 

Moments after the nightclub explosion 
another bomb detonated near the U.S 
Consular in Bali. There were no c 
in the second explosion. 

According to CNN, U.S. intelligence 
officials warned the Indoneslan 


asualties 


government about the possibility of 
attacks on tourist sites over two weeks 
before the incident. According to CNN 
threat information came from Omar Al- 
Farug, an al-Qaeda operative who was 
under interrogation by U.S. officials. 
The Indonesian government filed 
charges against 1S individuals in 
connection with the bombing Feb. 19 
According 
suspects had direct ties to a Southeast 


Indonesian officials the 


Asia Islamic militant group. One of the 


suspects, !mam Samudra, 


confessed not 
only to the Oct t 


bombing 


orrorist attacks 
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Over 10 years after the first Gulf War, strained 
relations brought the United States and Iraq to the 
edge of violent conflict. 

Since Sep. 2002, President George Bush had been 
seeking United Nations support in disarming Iraq, 
regardless of required force. The United Nations 
responded to Bush’s entreaties by issuing Iraq an 
ultimatum; Iraq must allow weapons inspectors 
complete access without conditions. 

Iraqi leaders agreed to the terms laid out by the 
United Nations, allowing inspectors into the country 
in November. Since November, the United States 
has scrambled for international support for an attack 
while the inspections continue to examine Iraqi 
military installments. 

Weapons Inspections 

As the weight of war hung in the balance, United 
Nations weapons inspectors attempted to continue 
inspections of several Iraqi military installments. 
Chief Inspector Hans Blix reported March ] that 
Iraqi officials destroyed four al-Samond 2 missiles. 

According to the United Nations, the missiles 
had a range beyond the 150 kilometers allowed by 
U.N. resolutions. Inspectors discovered the missiles 
at storage facility in Al Taji, a northern Iraqi city. 

The United Nations suspected that Iraqi had over 
100 al-Samond two missiles. While France said the 
destruction of the missiles was a step in the 
disarmament process, U.S. and British officials 
argued that Iraq needed to disarm completely. 
Support Sought 

United Nations support for the war directly 
telated to the reports from weapon inspectors. In 
Blix’s first report to the United Nations, he stated 
that Iraqis were not serious about complying with 
disarmament resolutions. Bush and U.S. Secretary 
of State Colin Powell anticipated a similar second 
report that would help woo support for the war. 

On Feb. 14, Blix’s second report stressed that Iraqi 
was demonstrating new degrees of cooperation; 
according to Time magazine, one U.S. State 
Department official said that the report was a solid 
blow to the U.S. cause. 

Bush continued to seek the support of the U.N. 
and the American people. As of Feb. 28, Bush only 
had the direct support of three members of the U.N.; 
six other nonpermanent members were undecided. 

Bush needed nine votes to passa resolution. While 
any permanent member of the U.N. Security 
Council had veto power, going against the vote of 
the council would be difficult for any country. 

“Without the blessing of the U.N. more radical 
groups will seek violent retribution against the U.S.,” 
Associate Professor of Political Science Brian Hesse 
said. 

In a February Time/CNN poll, 61 percent of 
Americans either opposed the war in Iraq on any 
terms or would support one only if it had the United 
Nations backing. Hesse said that the administration 
was not providing the public enough details. 

“Asa normal citizen I don’t expect to be privy to 
all information,” Hesse said. “But 1 would like to be 
privy to more information.” 


Global tensions rise 


Hesse said that people should have read newspapers 
from other areas to gain an accurate view on the conflict. 
Troops Deployment 

Despite the lack of an official war declaration, the 
number of deployment orders issued by the Pentagon 
steadily increased from Dec. 24 to Feb. 8. 

According to CNN, from Dec. 24 to Jan. 5 the 
Pentagon issued 25,000 deployment orders; the number 
of orders was more than tripled from Feb. 2 to Feb.8. 
More than 140,000 troops were deployed, including 
Northwest faculty member Mark Corson and nine 
students. 

Considering Involvement 

The Turkish parliament voted March J not to allow 
more than 60,000 troops to use their bases for a war 
with Iraq. The decision came as a surprise to United 
States officials who, according to CNN, have had U.S. 
ships hovering off shore of the Turkish port of 
Iskenderun. There were already 50 warplanes and J ,500 
troops stationed in Turkey. 

The United States offered Turkey over $26 billion in 
grants and loans, hoping to entice their cooperation. 
Turkish people have shown little support for the United 
States; hundreds of thousands have staged protests. 

Turkey hada 218-mile border with Iraq. U.S. military 
officials saw Turkey as a way to attack Iraq from two 
fronts. 

According to CNN, Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman 
General Richard Myers said that he anticipated that 
USS. forces would be in Turkey one way or another. 


:www.cnn.com 
:www.msnbe.com 


:www.globalsecurity.com 
:www.news.bbe.com 


Iraqi people pass a giant poster of President Saddam Hussein in 
Baghdad's Alawi district Wednesday, Dec. 4. Iraqi people staged 
protests against conflict with the United States. AP Photo/Nasser Nasser 


Iraqi workers unload equipment from a U.N. plane carrying the 17 inspectors to Saddam International Aurport in Baghdad, Iraq, 
Monday, Nov. 25. U.N. weapon inspectors arrived in Iraq for the first time in four years. AP Photo/Jassim Mohammed 


: SMALL POX SCARE 


mesy Lee 
Fearing the possibility of biological 
watfare, President George Bush 
, unveiled plans to make small pox 
| vaceinanons available toall Amencans. 
Announced Dec. 12, Bush’s plan 
included the immediate vaccination of 
500,00 health care workersand 510,000 
troops who might go to war. Bush hoped 
to eventually vaccinate 10 million 
emergency workers and any other 
American who wanted to take the 
Precaution. 
} Health care workers across the 
country refused to be vacernated because 
Bush's plan did not comply with the 
Neediestick Safety and Prevention Act 
of 2000. 
The act required employers to use 
| safety needles to minimize the risk of 
injury to workers. According to the 
Amencan Nurses Association (ANA), 
health wuckers suffer berween 600,000 


and } million needlestick injuries per 
year. 
The vaccine itself could also result 
in health problems such as headaches, 
soreness, nausea and death in two cases 
out of | million. 

Missoun boasted the third-highest 
number of vaccinations in the nation. 
As of Feb. 27, Missour had vaccinated 
119 of the 1,043 individuals 
vaccinated nationwide. 

Small pox was a highly infectious 
disease that caused a grisly death in 
about 30 percent of those infected. 
Vicums expenenced flu-like symptoms 
followed by the appearance of painful 
hols on the face, arms and legs. One 
form of the virus caused bleeding from 
every onfice of the body. 
awww.usatoday.com 
swww.newstnbune.com 
rwww.newsmax.com 
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ANTI-WAR PROTESTS | 


by Betsy Lee and Mart Pirye 

While countries around the world 
prepared for war, civilians took up the 
anti-war cry. 

From San Francisco to South Korea, 
protestors gathered to ask leaders for 
peace. 

In London, 2 million protestors 
filled the streets, Feb. 15. According 
to CNN, the demonstration was the 
largest London has ewer seen. During 
a protest in Pakistan, 70,000 protestors 
matched through the city chanting, 
“the world says no to war.” 

Protestors also took to the streets in 
Sealy, Iraq, Afghanistan and many 
other nations. 

In the United States, people made 
up to 45-hour trips cross country to 
protest on the steps of the nation's 
Captrol. 

On the weekend of Feb. 13, 


there were numerous Protests. 
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In Washington D.C. an estimated 
500,000 Americans came together to 
oppose war. Protestors marched from the 
Capital to the White House. 

Locally, protestors convened in 
Kansas City; Columbia; Lawrence, Kan. 
and Des Moines, la. 

In Kansas City, groups of 2,000 to 
3,000 gathered weekly at the J.C. 
Nichols Fountain on the Plaza. 

Meeting every Sunday, members of 
the group carried posters and chanted 
to express disdain for military conflict 
with Iraq. 

President George Bush said he would 
be unswayed by the protests, stating that 
he “respectfully disagreed” with the 
million asking for peace. 
awww.alertnet.org 
:www.cbsnews.com 
"www.cnn.com 
:www. kansascitystar.com 
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Above Texas a cosmic disaster 
took the lives of seven astronauts 
and temporarily grounded the 
aspirations of NASA. 

The space shuttle Columbia was 
scheduled to end its 16-day mission 
around 9 a.m. Saturday, Feb.1. 

Upon re-entering the atmosphere, 
the Columbia crew radioed Mission 
Control and explained they were 
having problems with landing gear. 
Shortly afterwards, the shuttle lost 
all communication with NASA. 

As NASA waited for a response, 
Columbia exploded. The shuttle re- 
entered the atmosphere, racing 
across the sky in a burning mass of 
flames followed by a trail of white 
smoke. 

“| just felt horrible when I saw it; 
I just couldn’t believe that it 
happened because there hadn't been 
anything like that happen in quite 
awhile,” Megan Dol said. 

All seven astronauts, Shuttle 
Commander Rick Husband, 
Michael Anderson, David Brown, 
Kalpana Chawla, Laurel Clark, 
William McCool and Ilam 
Ramon,the first Israeli national in 
space, lost their lives in the 
explosion. Among the crew, only 
three members had previously flown. 

While national debate erupted 
concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of the space program, 
many still believed in NASA's work. 

“It is important for the 
government to go ahead with the 


In less than a week, two accidents caused the deaths of 


program because we need to know what 
is out there,” student Larry Jones said. 

The NASA program had become 
second nature to many Americans. 

“We take it for granted, then 
something like this happens,” student 
Jessica Lane said. 

The nation and the campus mourned 
the loss of dedicated men and women 
supporting any advances the outer world 
can produce. 

As of March I, an ongoing 
investigation by NASA had surfaced 
two possible causes for the explosion. 

The aerospace experts thought either 
the problem was in defective hydrazine 
tanks or damaged insulation tiles. 

Some scientists say damage to a fuel 
tank suffered at the time of launch could 
have caused a hole in the tiles of the 
shuttle. 

The hole would have exposed the 
shuttle’s interior to the high 
temperatures of re-entry. This could 
have caused Columbia to disintegrate 
mid-flight. 

:www.abc.com 
:www.cnn.com 
:www.chron.com 
:www.nasa.gov 


CAPE CANAVERAL, FL - JANUARY 16: 
(FILE PHOTO) The crew of the Space Shuttle 
Columbia for mission STS-107, in the front row, 
Pilot William McCool and Commander Rick 
Husband. Row 2: Mission Specialists Kalpana 
Chawla and Laurel Clark. Back row: Payload 
Specialist an Ramon, Payload Commander Michael 
Anderson and Mission Specialist David Brown walk 
to the launch pad on January 16 at Kennedy Space 
Center at Cape Canaveral, Florida. Columbia broke 
up upon re-entry to earth February 1, 2003. (Photo by 
NASA/Getty Images) 


by Lacey Bagley 


over 110 nightclub patrons. 

On Feb. 17, people attending the E2 club in Chicago 
panicked and started a stampede that killed 21 people. 
Five days later, an accidental fire engulfed The Station 
club in West Warwick, R.1., killing 98 people. 

The first of the two accidents occurred in the early 


86 
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morning hours, when a fight erupted on the dance floor. 
Hundreds of people flooded the narrow stairway leading 
out of Chicago’s E2 nightclub. The crowd struggled to 
escape the pepper spray used by club security guards to 
subdue the fight. People piled against the front doors of 
E2, jamming the one unlocked door. 

Minutes later, emergency workers pried the door open 
and freed the people inside. Twelve women and nine men 
were crushed to death, while 57 people were injured. 

The club's south side had two other exits, both blocked 
from sight. According to authorities, E2 had been operating 
in violation of building and fire codes for more than seven 
months. 


NIGHTCLUB DISASTERS 


Less than a week after the Chicago disaster, The Station 
erupted in flames. The ‘80s hard rock band Great White 
was performing and allegedly used unauthorized 
pyrotechnics, which set acoustic materials around the stage 
on fire. 

Patrons had less than 30 seconds to escape the building. 
The flames and smoke claimed 98 lives, including the 
band’s guitarist Ty Longley and injured 180 people. 

Great White claimed they received permission from the 
club to use the pyrotechnics. Owners from The Station 
denied Great White's claims. According to authorities, the 
fire burned rapidly because of the acoustic materials near 
the stage that were made of extremely flammable 
polyurethane foam. 

As aresult of both accidents, cities all over the country 
cracked down on clubs. Kansas City stepped up random 
inspections of area clubs to supplement annual inspections 
and 30-day follow-up inspections. 

:www.usatoday.com 
:www.kestar.com 
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Survive 


//-hour 
ordeal 


by Lacey Bagley 


Nine Pennsylvania miners were rescued after 
being trapped for chree days in the crawl space 
of an abandoned mineshaft. 

Late July 24, miners working in the Black Wolf 
Mine near Sipesville, Penn., punched through 
a wall into an abandoned mine filled with 
ground water. Sixty million gallons of ground 
water rushed into the new mine, trapping the 
miners in a four-foot shaft for three days. After 
7? hours, emergency crews rescued the men. 

The rescue effort started 20 hours after the 
accident. Rescue equipment needed to free the 
miners had to be driven to Pennsylvania. 

A nine-hour delay occurred July 25, when a 
drill bit used to make the escape shaft hit a hard 
tock and broke. A replacement bit was flown 
to the site by helicopter to start another shaft. 

While working to free the miners, rescuers put 
an air cube through the ceiling of the chamber 
to the men. Hot, pressurized air was forced into 


Miners on the surface reach out to shake hands with the fourth miner as he 1s 
hited from the hole at the Quecreek mune on Sunday, July 28, 2002. Nine miners, 
trapped for three days, were pulled one-by-one from a watery, 240-foot-deep 
shaft. AP Phete/Crer La 
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the chamber and water pumps were used to 
lower the water level in the chamber. 

The men survived by finding a pocket of air 
trapped by the floodwaters. The group huddled 
together for warmth, sharing one man’s lunch 
of a sandwich and a bottle of Mounrain Dew. 

Rescue crews began raising men, one-by-one, 
from the shaft. In less than two hours, all nine 
were hoisted above ground. 

Pennsylvania Gov. Mike Schweiker 
announced to the public July 26 that each of 
the men were alive. 

The miners were administered warm blankets 
and food. Despite hunger and dehydration, 
doctors pronounced the men in good condition 
with only mild signs of hypothermia. 

A week after the accident, the miners 
gathered at a church service with hundreds of 
family and friends to thank their rescuers. 
:www.usatoday.com 
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Sniper suspects caught after killing | O 


A year after the terrorist acts of Sep. 11, 2001 a string of killings shook the 
nation’s capital 

October brought chaos to the eastern shoreline with a shooting spree that 
spanned over two states and the District of Columbia and claimed 10 lives. 

On Oct. 24, John Muhammed, 41, and Lee Malvo, 17, were arrested in 
connection with the killings. Muhammed trained as a soldier in the military 
and was a converted Muslim. Malvo was Muhammed’s stepson from his first 


Fear struck close to home for Leslie. One of his friends visited the same gas 
station just hours before the sniper’s bullet struck and killed Dean Meyers, the 
ninth victim. 

The sniper’s final victim was Conrad Johnson, a 35-year-old bus driver who 
was shot in the abdomen Oct. 22. 

Authorities first stopped the pair on Oct. 8, for a minor traffic violation. Malvo 
and Mohammad were apprehended at a rest stop sleeping in their car, which 


marriage. had been given to authorites through an anonymus tip. Police also found a .223 
The sniper first struck Oct. 2, killing James D. Martin in a grocery store caliber rifle, which was held by officials in Baltimore Md. 
parking bot. According to police, Muhammed and Malvo's vehicle had been modified to 


The next day the sniper killed five people from 7:15 a.m. to 9:15 p.m. All 
victims were shot while in public places. 

From Oct. 4 to Oct. 19, the sniper killed four more people and wounded 
three others. One of the wounded was a 13-year-old boy, arriving at school in 
Bowie, Md. 

“twas in shock when | first heard about it.” student Adam Leslie said. “! 
dadin’t think anybody would do something Itke that.’ 


allow an individual to lay down in the trunk and see out through a small hole. 

After the men were taken into custody, debate raged over whether Malvo 
should be charged with murder as an adult. 

Malvo's preliminary hearing in Virgina began Jan. 10 as the defense argued 
that he was unduly Influenced by Muhammed. 

As of March 1, Muhammed’s was scheduled for € 
owww.us atoday com owww.cnn.com 
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A tense House and Senate waited 
for President George W. Bush to 
make the annual speech about the 
status of the nation. 

President Bush began the State 
of the Union Address Jan. 28 by 
outlining domestic reforms and 
focusing on the possibility of war 
with Iraq. 

In Bush’s report on War on Terror, 
he alleged that Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq was evading United Nations 
inspectors. He also claimed Hussein 
was developing a nuclear weapons 
program and was hiding chemical 
and biological weapons. Bush 
announced that Secretary of State 
Colin Powell would present 
evidence to the United Nations 
explaining why it should support the 
invasion of Iraq. 

“We continue to see a 
government that represses its 
people, pursues weapons of mass 
destruction and supports terror,” 
Bush said. 

Campus reactions varied. 
Student activist Jed Murr believed 
Bush failed to adequately make the 
case for war. 

“He has offered no substantial 
evidence that Iraq works with Al 
Qaeda or that Iraq poses any serious 
threat to the rest of the world,” 


____ MISSING CALIFORNIA WOMAN 


by Tatianna Johnson and Betsy Lee 


Issues facing the 
United States 


Murr said. “Everyone in the world 
wants to see Iraq disarmed, but most 
of the world understands that it can 
be done peacefully.” 

On the domestic front, Bush 
proposed that tax reductions be put 
into effect ahead of schedule. 
Assistant Professor of Political 
Science Brian Hesse believed Bush’s 
strategy would only create more 
economic problems for future 
generations of Americans. 

“It is an irresponsible policy,” 
Hesse said. 

Affordable health care and 
energy independence for the nation 
were also on Bush’s list of domestic 
reforms. He proposed funding for 
the Emergency Plan for AIDS relief, 
Project Bioshield and a Terrorist 
Threat Integration Center. 

Assistant Professor of Political 
Science Robert Dewhirst said he 
was surprised when Bush proposed 
the Emergency Plan for AIDS 
Relief. Bush asked Congress to give 
$15 billion in the next five years to 
nations in Africa and the Caribbean 
to help fight the spread of AIDS. 

Hesse said he was surprised Bush 
and his administration would take 
on such a big issue. 
:www.whitehouse.gov 
:www.cnn.com 


Police searched the home of a Modesto, 


President Bush addresses the United Nations General Assembly Sept. 12, a day after the first 
anniversary of the Sept. 11 attacks. Leaders opened their annual debate with United States threats of 
action against Iraq. Forty years after John F. Kennedy stared down the Soviets on the Cuban missile 
crisis, President Bush reasons for attacking Saddam Hussein had more to do with his past actions than 
what he might do next. AP Photo/Doug Mills 


alive when he left for a solo fishing trip. 
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Laci (Rocha) Peterson 
Laat seen on Christmas Eva, 2002, in Modeato, 
Catifornia’a La Loma erea naar Creek, walking har 
Es retriever. Wearing 2 white long aleeva shirt and 
k panta. Has a sunflower tattoo on her left ankle. 


“Anyone with information should cali the 
Modesto Police Dept at (209) 342-6166 


www.lacipeterson.c 


Calif., man looking for clues in the 
disappearance of his pregnant wife. 

Laci Peterson, 27, was eight months 
pregnant when she disappeared from 
Modesto Dec. 24. As of Feb. 28, police did 
not have a suspect but were not ruling out 
her husband. 

Scott Peterson became a central figure 
in the case when police discovered that he 
had been having an affair with Amber Frey, 
a Fresno, Calif., woman. 

Scott denied the affair until Frey came 
forward; he then said he had told his wife 
about the relationship. 

Police also questioned a $250,000 life 
insurance policy that Scott took out on his 
wife after Laci found out she was pregnant. 

Scott was the last person to see Laci 


In addition to searching the Modesto 
area, police have scoured an area in the 
San Francisco Bay area where Scott was 
fishing. 

Since her disappearance, family and 
friends have made several public 
appearances to plea for Laci’s safe return. 

On Laci’s due date, Feb. 10, the family 
asked area hospitals and clinics to keep a 
sharp eye out for her. Laci’s family had 
publicly stopped supporting Scott. 

Laci was 5-foot-[-inch; about 140 
pounds and last secn wearing a long- 
sleeved white shirt and black pants. There 
was a $500,000 reward for anyone having 
information about her disappearance. 
:www.cnn.com 
:www.modestobee.com 
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Lott said his c 
apologized publicly, even appearing on Black 
Entertainment Televiston to make amends for his 
remarks. 

“My chorce of words were totally unacceptable 
and inse ve,” Lott said. 
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Television offers insight 


Television programming on 
virtually every network included 
the reinvention of reality TV. 
Twenty shows were introduced, 
dealing with themes of marriage, 
challenges and celebrities. 

The creation of the modern 
reality television began with the 
2001 sensation, Survivor. Survivor 
entered it's sixth season with 
“Survivor: The Amazon.” 

MTV sparked the newest trend 
in 2002 with the introduction of 
reality based television about the 


Aaron Buerge and Helen Eksterowicz 
pose for photographers after the final episode 
of “The Bachelor.” Buerge proposed to 
Eksterowicz, in the closing moments of the 
show which attracted an average of 26 million 
viewers. AP Photo/Kathy Willens 


life of celebrities. MTV released “The 
Osbournes.” Cameras followed the 
family of The Prince of Darkness, Ozzy 
Osbourne, during their move into their 
Malibu residence. This show opened 
the door to celebrities catching the 
reality television hype. Anna Nicole 
Smith began her own reality based 
television show by streaming video of 
her everyday life on E! Entertainment 
Television. Previous reality shows 
began celebrity versions such as “The 
Mole” and “Survivor.” The Warner 
Brothers put 10 former celebrities into 
a house, imitating MTV’s the “Real 
World” concept to exploit their new 
lives. 

Another common trend among the 
reality television shows was the 
marriage of strangers. “The Bachelor” 
allowed viewers to watch a single man 
select a bride from 25 women. The 
original bachelor chose a woman from 
Kansas City, Kansas; the 2002 version 
had a bachelor from Springfield, Mo. 
Both bachelors were followed to recap 
the show, which broadcast the breakup 
of the couple. FOX also featured reality 
shows about marriage, premiering “Joe 
Millionaire.” NBC continued the 
“Bachelorette” fervor with “Married by 
America.” 

While marriage was a hot subject 
with reality television, more shows 
continued with the theme of 
overcoming challenges. The summer 
sensation was American Idol, featuring 
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The Osbourne family poses as they arrive at the 54th Annual Prime Time Emmy Awards at the 
Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles. From left are Kelly, Ozzy, Sharon, Robert Marcato and Jack. 
Marcato is an 18-year-old friend of Kelly's who recently moved in with the family after his mother 
died of the same type of cancer afflicting Sharon. AP Photo/Lauma Rauch 


10 contestants trying to sing their 
way into a recording contract. FOX 
put together a panel of three judges, 
including pop-artist Paula Abdul, 
talent scout Randy Jackson and 
English record producer Simon 
Cowell to search out the newest 
“American idol.” Cowell, known for 
his brutal honesty, often remarked on 
physical appearance rather than the 
voice of a contestant. “American 
Idol II” premiered in 2003; over 
70,000 vocalists auditioned for 30 
spots on the show. 


The Anaheim 
Angets World 
Series Most 
Valuable Player 
Troy Glaus holds 
the championship 
trophy after the 
Angels defeated the 
San Francisco 
Giants in the World 
Serves, Oct. 27. 
The Angels won 4 
to | and took the 
series. APPhoto/A my 
Saneetia 


While many saw reality television 
as exciting, some viewed it as a 
passing trend. 

“| think that it would just be a 
phase, but there is only so much you 
could do,” student Bobby Gumm 
said. “They are going to go until they 
are driven so far as the ultimate 
showing people die.” 

The creation of reality shows 
caused Emmy Awards to revamp 
their show to include a category for 
reality television. 

www.realitytvlinks.com 


Anaheim Angels capture first 
World Series title in franchise history 


by Clark Grell 


It was the battle by the Bay. 

The Anaheim Angels overcame the odds 
and shocked the baseball world by easing 
through game against the New York Yankees 
and Minnesota Twins. The Angels then 
defeated the San Francisco Giants in seven 
games to capture their first World Series in 
the franchises 41-year history. 

After five games of the series and a 3 to 2 
game lead, San Francisco looked to be on 
their way to a World Series title. The Angels 


defeated the Giants in game six in a thrilling 
6-5 finish. In game seven, an Anaheim crowd 
of 44,598 witnessed the Angels convincingly 
win game seven 4-1. 

Angels third baseman Troy Glaus won the 
series Most Valuable Player Award. 

Though Giants’ Barry Bonds halds the 
Major League home run record, he has yet to 
win a World Series ring. 
:www.usatoday.com 
:www.foxnews.com 


SPORTS IN BRIEF 


LeBRON JAMES GRASPS HOLD OF THE BASKETBALL WORLD. 

3, dubbed by many as the greatest high school basketball player ever 

st NBA draft pick 

om St. Vincent-St. Mary’s high school in Akron, Ohio, helped lead his 
2 in an early USA Today's National Top 25 poll. 

than 30 points per game and was compared to NBA star 


o be th 


i 


ded the superstar during his senior season. Investigations 
surchased a $50,000 H2 Hummer 
ators found James’ mother took out 


ames and his 


i the fact chat his mother ¢ 
er were cleared on the purchase after inves 
1 £ i» oF i] 
hoan for che vehicle 

A 
Several weeks later, James was suspended 
vore than $800 as gifts 
t-St. Mary's retired James’ jersey at the end of the season. 


‘TiGgR Woops CONTINUES TO DOMINATE 
Tiger Woods continued to establish his reputation on the PGA tour. After 
102 Masters, Woods racked up wins at the U.S. Open and Buick Open. 
Woods out of many end of the seasons tournaments. 


__NBA CHAMPIONSHIP 


The Los Angeles Lakers won their third consecutive NBA title after defeating the 
New Jersey Nets in a four-game sweep. 
The 113-107 Game Four win gave the Lakers their first finals sweep in franchise 


tS 


for two games after accepting two retro 


2 


s knee kept 


t 14* citle since moving to Los Angeles. 
| dominated the final game with 34 points and 10 rebounds, while 
25 points. O'Neal's performance gave him his third consecutive 


le Player award. 

ckson became the coach with the most wins in NBA postseason 
’ is 24* consecutive playoff series victory and his ninth title, which 
ned him with Red Auerbach with the most championships. 


NHL Frvas Z 


The Detroit Red Wings captured their chird Stanley Cup championship in six years 
Victory ve Carolina Hurricanes. 

Shanahan scored twice while Dominik Hasek stopped 16 shots to give the 
Scotty Bowman joined the NBA‘s Phil Jackson and 
*s in major professional sports with nine championships. 
-old Bowman announced his retirement. 

wo games of the five-game series in Detroit, but suffered a 
ertime loss to the Red Wings in Game TI 
10° Stanley Cup championship and the elusive first for 
Trophies, two Hart Trophies and 678 regular-season games. 


i split the first 


wee. 


Sspn.go.com :www.usatoday.com :www.foxnews.com 


TOUR ‘STRONG’HOLD 


by Clark Grell 


The United States’ Lance 
Armstrong won his fourth 
straight Tour de France in July. 
Armstrong won the event 
handily, keeping the yellow 
jersey che final 10 days of the 
event. He covered the entire 
distance of the tour in just over 
82 hours. 

Armstrong started off slow, 
tratling in the first few stages of 
the event, befare dominating 
the final stages of the cour. 

Armstrong, a cesticular 
cancer survivor, announced 


Lance Armitrong celebrates hoy fourth 

emo re Tesantte Miinace Arwen that he will take part in at least 
defessed Jorcba Belots of Spam by 7 numuecs, 17 the next two Tour de Frances. 
seconch. 4P PtyAaan 4eeren-Siarewn, Take Jotreon :wwW.espn.go.com 


XXAXVII 


by Clerk Orel 


Buceanoers win Super Bow! 


SXAVIT 


Smells of unflushed toilets 
permeated the residence halls. 

After a water line break caused a 
citywide boil order, campus 
residents lived for 12 hours without 
running water in their toilets, sinks, 
fountains and showers. 

The water line break occurred 
east of Maryville early Monday, 
Aug. 26. The break caused 
contaminants like dirt, fertilizer and 
nitrates to enter the water supply. 

According to Environmental 
Services Director Jeff Barlow, the 
university formed a crisis committee 


to deal with the problem. At their 
first meeting, the committee 
decided to rely on the campus 
reserve water tower. 

“By | p.m. Monday the tower was 
half full,” Barlow said. “We had a 
truck of water coming but we 
couldn’t keep enough water pressure 
to keep toilets flushing.” 

Even after a 6,000 gallon milk 
truck full of water arrived, rhe 
university water supply was drained 
by 1:30 a.m. Tuesday. University 
officials were forced to turn off the 
water to all campus buildings except 
the Olive DeLuce Fine Arts 
Building, which received water from 
city lines. 

“Let me just say it was crazy,” 
Residence Hall Assistant Whitney 


ee 
Residence Hall Assistant Nick Boden distrubutes bottles of water meant to aid students through the Maryville boil order. Residents were 
required to boil all drinking water for three days in August. photo by Matt Frye 


Browning said. “Having to deal 
with all the mad people was stressful 
but we got through the day.” 

By Tuesday afternoon, university 
officials announced that they would 
be providing three bottles of water 
to each resident. Though students 
could still not use the toilets or 
shower facilities, they had access to 
drinking water. 

“It’s a bunch of crap because 
we're paying for shower facilities 
and we’re not using them,” Andy 
Pierson said. 

Early Tuesday morning the crisis 
team decided to switch campus 
buildings to city lines, a decision 


that would allow students to shower 
and use restrooms but not drink the 
water. 

“The situation gave us a new 
view on what people in third world 
countries must go through. Luckily 
we got potable water right away,” 
Mikayla Chambers said. 

While on campus residents had 
a committee managing their use of 
water, off campus residents dealt 
with the boil order on their own. 

“1 probably took a drink of water 
a couple times before 1] 
remembered,” Raven Herner said. 
“But it was definitely worse for on 
campus students.” 


Throughout the community, area 
restaurants struggled to continue 
business as usual. McDonald’s 
purchased two-liter bottles, filling 
their own cups with store-bought 
pop. 

“It was nervewracking for 
employees and customers,” 
McDonald’s Manager Christine 
Standiford said. “Employees 
couldn’t get away from it. They had 
to deal with it at home and at 
work.” 

Maryville Public Works officials 
declared the water free of 
contaminants on late Wednesday 
Aug. 28. 


___ CAR BARRELS INTO PHILLIPS HALL. 


by Jason Price 


‘A worker encloses the hole created by a car 
that drove mto the front office of Phillips Hall, 
Feb. 6. University workers completed the 
reconstruction that afternoon. photo by Matt Frye 


wpa NEWS | 


Phillips Hall residents heading to morning 
classes were caught off guard by the sight of 
a Jeep Cherokee resting inside the building. 

The owner and driver of the vehicle, 
Nathaniel Oster, crashed into the building 
after returning from an after-hours party at 
5:43 a.m. on Friday, Feb. 6. 

Oster fell asleep at the wheel of his vehicle 
and accelerated into the building at a speed 
fast enough to destroy the outside smoking 
bench. 

After demolishing the bench, Oster 
crashed through three feet of the building's 
wall before coming to a rest in the middle of 
the front office. 

“When | heard the crash | woke up and 
thought I was dreaming,” McKinzie 
Pendleton said. “It wasn’t until ] saw the 
tracks in the yard and seen the flashers before 
1 figured out what happened.” 


Campus Safety was the first on the scene 
shortly after the accident, followed by 
Maryville Public Safety. 

The Maryville Public Safety officers forced 
Oster out of his car, gave him a sobriety test 
then and arrested him. 

Oster was transported to the Nodaway 
County jail where he spent 12 hours in 
detoxification. 

He faced the possibility of both criminal 
and administration sanctions. 

Possible administration sanctions ranged 
from a conduct warning, paying restitution 
fees, or expulsion from the university. If 
required to pay for the damages the estimated 
cast could be $15,000. 

A student/faculty committee would 
determine Oster’s future with the university, 
as of Feb. 28, a meeting time had not been 
established. 


Budget concern mounts 


> it re | 
by Betsy Lee 


Reeling from 2002 budget 
cuts, Northwest and other 
higher education institutions 
across the state prepared to deal 
with a 2.3 percent midterm cut 

Stare officials averted larger 
higher education cuts through 
a compromise between the 
Democrats and Republicans. 

“We're happy with che 
compromise,” Director of 
Communications for the 
Missouri Department of Higher 
Education Chris Kelley satd. 
"Legislators worked well to- 
difficult atmos- 


gether in a 
phere.” 
The compromise uriltzed 
$150 million from a tobace 
money from cuts in 
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1998 settlement allocating $4.5 
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compromise, Northwest would 
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The removal of pay-phones om carpus left mementos « —- wires and outdated informaoonal 


The cuts came after 2002- 
2003 budget was already slashed 
by almost $3.2 million. North- 
west also faced additional cuts 
2 M4 fisc al year. 

According to the Northwest 
Financial Aid offices North- 
west dealt with the budget cut 
by a 9.6 percent tuition increase 
for Missouri residents and 12.79 
percent for non-restdents. 
Officials also voted to impose a 
$10 per credit hour surcharge. 

“} really feel like the 
adinintstration to date has done 
a good job of minimizing the 
impact for students by not 
coming out with a horrendous 
increase in tuition,” Assistant 
Professor of Mass Communi- 
cation Doug Sudhoff said. 

Though student Lacey Jack- 
son agreed the effect on students 
was limited, she remained con 
cerned for the upcoming year. 

“If the tuition keeps in- 
creasing, | won't be able to 
afford tuitton, : Jealfon said. 
“I'm hoping that legislators will 
think about the students.” 

Northwest students had the 
»pportunity to voice their 

ypinions March 11, Northwest 
Missours State University 
Lobby Day. Students traveled 
to Jefferson City to voice 


concems to legislators. 

“Students need to be calling 
their legislators,” Kelley said. 
“We need to make it clear that 
higher education is a priority for 
Missourians.” 
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Pay-phone wires cut 


by Tatian 

On a white wall wires stuck out of a blue and 
pink striped space where a pay-phone was once 
located. 

Northwest officials decided to remove 29 
pay-phones from campus because of low usage. 
By choosing to remove the pay-phones, 
Northwest saved $45,369 annually. 

“It's good for the economy,” student Lance 
Roberts said. “I'd rather they take out the pay 
phones opposed to doing a surcharge. 

With cell phones, calling cards and phones 
Installed in almost every room of the residence 
halls, the use of pay decreased. 
Many students did not know that there were pay 


johnson 


phones ha 


phones available on campus. 

“If it is not being used, cut it then, 
Jamie Pollock said. “There are 
using long 


student 


other methods of 
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Murder trials 
Alleged murderer pleads guilty 


by Abby Simons 

Days before standing trial for the 
murder of a Maryville toddler, 22-year- 
old Michael Beattie changed his plea to 
guilty Jan. 23. Nearly two months later, 
he was sentenced to 25 years in prison 
by Nodaway County judge Roger Prokes. 

Beattie was charged with second- 
degree murder and two counts of felony 
child endangerment in the January 2002 
death of 2-year-old Dayun Boatwright. 
He originally pleaded not guilty. 

According to court documents, 
Beattie admitted that he hit, struck or 
shook Boatwright and two other 
children, ages 4 and 1. He also admitted 


to causing Boatwright’s head to strike a 
wall or flat object, resulting in the child’s 
death. 

Nodaway County Prosecutor David 
Baird said he prepared approximately 15 
witnesses for the case when he learned 
of Beattie’s wish to plead guilty and have 
his punishment set by Judge Roger 
Prokes. Despite his surprise, Baird said 
he was pleased with the new 
circumstances. 

“Obviously when a plea change 
occurs, it allows us to obtain a 
conviction and avoid the necessity of 
family and witnesses having to go 


Jury ‘Tripps’ over evidence 


by Betsy Lee and Ginny Francis 


Accused of murder, a 16-year-old awaited a new 


trial in the Buchanan County Jail. 


Anticipating a trial set to begin in May, Zachariah 
Tripp was charged with the kidnapping, rape and 
murder of Sarah Beth McCoy in October. Authorities 
had detained Tripp since his initial trial resulted in a 


hung jury. 


McCoy, from Easton, Mo., disappeared after riding 
the bus home from East Buchanan High School Dec. 
3, 2001. Her body was found in a stream not far from 


her home. 


Tripp’s home. 


“I’ve lived in Gower all my life, and I’ve never seen 
anything like this happen before,” Adrian James said. 
“It's scary to think that somebody could murder their 
own classmate in such a small town.” 

Prosecution witnesses placed Tripp’s Ford 
hatchback at McCoy’s home shortly before her 
disappearance and in the cornfield where her body 
was found. Also during the trial, forensic experts 
confirmed a match between the cables that bound 
McCoy's hands and feet and the cables found at 


though the trial,” Baird said. “With this 
plea of guilty, there is no right to appeal, 
so when the judge makes the sentence, 
it will be the final point of the case.” 

Boatwright’s mother, Amy Clark, was 
sentenced to three years in the Missouri 
Department of Corrections after 
pleading guilty to five counts of 
endangering the welfare of a child. 

Inher plea, Clark admitted to leaving 
her three children in the care of Beattie, 
her boyfriend, knowing he had 
previously subjected the children to 
physical abuse by hitting, slapping or 
striking. 


Michael Beattie looks to his defense attorney, 
Jim Stevens, as questionable information is 
debated. As of publication date Beattie awaited 
a March 10 sentencing. photo by Matt Frye 


However, forensic experts failed to link strands 
of hair found in Tripp’s car to McCoy. Fingerprint 
experts also testified that fingerprints found in 
Tripp’s car were not McCoy’s. In addition, a rape 
kit did not link Tripp to the sexual assault of McCoy. 

The varied and compelling evidence resulted in 
17 hours of jury deliberations and a mistrial. Tripp 
remained in jail without the possibility of parole 
until his May 5 trial. 

:Maryville Daily Forum 


:St. Joseph News Press 


_ ANTICIPATINGA = COMPLETION OF 
~ DEATH SENTENCE HIGHWAY 7! DELAYED 


by Tower Staff 

In a dark one-man cell, a Linn 
County, Mo. man awaited execution. 

John E. Robinson was sentenced to 
death on Jan. 21, in Johnson County, 
Kan., for the murders of Suzette 
Trouten, 27, Izabela Lewicka, 21 and 
Lisa Stasi, 19. 

The bodies of Lewicka and Trouten 
were found inside metal barrels on 
Robinson’s property in La Cygne, 
Kan., on June 3, 2000. 

According to authorities Robinson 
lured the women to Kansas City over 
the internet with promises of jobs, 
travel and sexual encounters. 

Lewicka, a student at Purdue 
University, disappeared in 1997 after 
telling her family Robinson had 
promised her an internship in Kansas 
City that would utilize her artistic 
abilities. Trouten, a nurse's aide, 


he NEWS | 


disappeared in 1999 after agreeing to 
move to Kansas and care for 
Robinson's ill father. 

Stasi was staying at a shelter for 
battered women when she vanished. 
Her husband's family says Stasi 
believed she was going to Chicago for 
a job opportunity. Robinson gave 
Stasi's daughter, Tiffany, to his brother 
and sister-in-law, convincing the 
couple that they had legally adopted 
the child. 

A trial was planned in Missouri 
where Robinson will be tried for the 
deaths of Beverly Bonner, 49, Sheila 
Faith, 45 and Debbie Faith, 15, the 
daughter of Sheila Faith. The bodies 
were found in Cass County, Mo., in 
a storage locker rented by Robinson. 

: www.Courttv.com 

:www.kestar.com 


by Betsy Lee 

Controversy arose after the 
completion of U.S. Highway 71 
resulted in safety concerns. 

An accident at the intersection the 
highway and south Business 71 took the 
lives of University of Missouri-Rolla 
student, Daniel Irsik and Granite City, 
Illinois resident Emily Douglas. Two cars 
collided when one driver failed to stop at 
the stop sign. 

To resolve the problem, the Missouri 
Department of Transportation decided 
to install traffic signals and warning 
signs that would inform oncoming 
traffic about the new signals. 

“We were considering an overpass as 
a possible solution but the lights were 
the best solution,” area enginecr Shawn 
Sochren said. 

Soehren believed the new signals, 


would protect drivers from | 
accidents similar to the one that . 
killed the two students. : 

Construction the highway began » 
in 1998. Crews worked to expand 
the highway from a two-lane to a — 
divided four-lane highway. 

“It's great,” student David Smith ~ 
said. “The four-lane saves me a lot - 
of time on my trip home.” 

The construction took place | 
between where U.S. Highway 71 
Interstate 29 meet and Maryville’s . 
South Business 71 strect. 

Set to be completed by Nov., the 
road would not he fully completed | 
until the intersection problem was — 
solved. 

“| was happy that they at least _ 
got the road construction (lanes) | 
done on time,” Sinith said. 


Erick Sonders works elecnion night taking 
ballots on campus. “ft was fun watching the 
young people get involved in their local pobucs,” 
Sonders tid. ple by Charies Compobse 


Elections shift 
the balance of 
political power 


by Ginny Francis 

Missouri voters ousted incumbents 
in favor of newcomers, shifting the 
balance of political control. 

Missourt voters also sent 90 
newcomers to the state legislature, 
including Republican Brad Lager. 

Lager defeated Larry Dougan in the 
race to represent Northwest Missouri. 
One of Laget’s main goals was to 
improve transportation and economic 
development in the area. 

Lager said he anticipated working 
with the new group of representatives 

In a close election, Republican Jim 
Talent defeated Democrate incumbent 
Jean Carnahan. Talent defeated 
Carnahan by a 1.2 percent marpin, giving 
the Republicans control os the U.S. 
Senate. 

In addition to influencing which party 
controlled the Senate, the incumbent's 
unusual situation made the race unique. 

Camahan was appointed to office after 
her hushand, former Gov. Mel Carnahan, 
died in a plane crash wo years ago. 

Voter Ashley Joslin said Camahan's 
appointed position had a large impact 
on her decision. 

Other Maryville voters chose to base 
their decisions on the issues the 
candidates supported. 

“I voted for Camahan because she 
stands fot education and Jim Talent 
wanted to cut a lot of the education 
budget,” Sabrina Marquess said. “I'm a 
Democrat, but [ also vote on tseues that 
are most important to me and education 
and minimum wage wete my main 


w 


concems. 


Those who passed before us... 


Local ' 

Robert Hatcher May, 21, 2002. Student. 

Beother Damian Larson June 10, 2002. Conception 
Abbey Monk. 

The Rev. Philip Schuster June 10, 2002. Conception 
Abbey Monk. 

Lloyd Jeffress June 10, 2002. 

Alex Ching January 16, 2003. Associate Professor of 
Agriculture, Director of Altemative Crop Center. 


National and International 


Pat Weavee Died March 15, 2002. Created the Today 
Show and the Tonight Show. 

Rosetta LeNoire Died March 17, 2002. Best known 
as "Mother Winslow" in Family Matiers 

Milton Berle Died March 27, 2002. 

Dudley Moore Died March 27, 2002. Started in 10 
and Arthur 

Billy Wilder Died March 27, 2002. Director, Some Like 
we Hot and The Lost Weekend 

Queen Elizabeth Died March 30, 2002. Queen 
Elizabeth II's mother. 

Layne Staley Died April 5, 2002. Lead singer for "Alice 
m Chains.” 

Robert Urich Died Apnl 16, 2002. Actor in "Spencer 
for Hire,” Soap. 

Linda Lovelace Died Apri] 22, 2002. Starred in “Deep 
Throat.” 

Lisa “Left Eye” Lopes Died April 25, 2002. Member 
of TLC. 

Ruth Handler Died April 27, 2002. Invented Barbie, 
cofounded Mattel, and later helped to develop a 
prosthetic breast. 

Dave Berg Died May 16, 2002. Mad artist of “The 
Lighter Side.” 

Stephen Jay Gould Died May 20, 2002. Harvard 
professor who championed evolution and baseball in 
dozens of books, finished and published his magnum 
opus “The Structure of Evohaionary Theory.” 

Sam Snead Died May 23, 2002. Won the most PGA 
events. 

Timothy Findley Died June 20, 2002. Major Canadian 
writer “The Piano Man's Daughter.” 

Ann Landers Died June 22, 2002. Wrote an advice 
column, “Ann Landers.” 

John Entwistle Died June 27, 2002. Member of “The 
Who.” 

Arthur Melin Died June 28, 2002. Cofounded Wham- 
oand marketed toys like the hulla hoop and Frisbee. 
Rosemary Clooney Died June 29, 2002. Big band 
singer from the '40s, Coronet pusher in the °70s, 
came back in the 90s. 

John Gotti July 10, 2002. Mafia Boss. 

General Benjamin O. Davis, Je. Died July 4, 2002. 
A black pilot in World War Il, first black general in 
the Air Force. 

Ted Williams Died July 5, 2002. Last person to hit 
.400 for a season in Major League Baseball. 

Rod Steiger Died July 9, 2002. "On the Waterfront,” 
“The Paunbroker™ and won an Oscar for “In the Heat 
of the Night.” 

John Wallach Died July 10, 2002. Started a summer 
camp called Seeds of Peace for Israel: and Palestinian 
teens to meet. 

Yousuf Karsh Died July 13, 2002. Took black and 
white photos of famous people; best known for 
portraits of Hemingway and Einstein. 

Alexander Ginzburg Died July 19, 2002. Wrote in 
favor of human rights. 

Josh Ryan Evans Died August 5, 2002. Actor who 
played a doll on the soap opera “Passions.” 

Edsger Dijkstra Died August 6, 2002. Leading 
programmer who gave names to concepts like “stack” 


and “vector,” siinplified programauing algorithms and 
helped get rid of the ‘go-to’ statement. 

Galen Rowell Died August 11, 2002. Leading 
photographer for “National Geographic Magatine 
Ed Headrick Died Auguste 12, 2002. Popularized the 
Fushee and invented Disc Golf. 

William Warfield Died August 25, 2002. Sang “Old 
Man River” in “Showboar,” 

Kim Hunter Died September [1], 2002. Stella in "A 
Streetcar Named Desire” and Dr. Zira in the "Planet of 
the Apes.” 

Johnny Unitas Died September 11, 2002. Baltimore 
quarterback during the 60s. 

Lloyd Biggle Died September 12, 2002. A founder of 
the Science Fiction Oral History Association and the 
first treasurer of the Science Fiction Writers of Amenca. 
Tony Martinez Died September 16, 2002. Pepino on 
"The Real McCoys,” played Sancho Panza in “Man of 
La Mancha." 

Denys Fisher Died Seprember 17, 2002. Toymaker who 
created the Spirograph in the '60s. 

William Rosenberg Diced September 19, 2002. Started 
Dunkin’ Donuts. 

Walter Annenberg Died October 1, 2002. Staned “TV 
Guide.” 

Bruce Paltrow Died October 2, 2002. Produced “The 
White Shadow and Saint Elsewhere.” 

Stephen Ambrose Died October 13, 2002. Wrote many 
books specializing on war “Band of Brothers” and 
American presidents “Eisenhouvr: Soldier and President.” 
Adolph Green Died October 23, 2002. Wrote the script 
for “Singin' m the Rain” and “Auntie Mame.” 

Richard Harris Died October 25, 2002. Actor with a 
wide-ranging career, played Dumbledor in the first two 
Harry Potter movies. 

James Coburn Died November 18, 2002. Many 
Westems, won supporting actor Oscar for “Affliction.” 
Glenn Quinn Died December 3, 2002. Becky's husband 
in “Roseanne,” Doyle on the first season of “Angel.” 
William Henson Died December 4, 2002. Animated 
“Chip and Dale” and “Rocky and Bullwinkle.” 
Roone Arledge Died December 5, 2002. Created "Wide 
World of Sports,” “NFL Monday Night Football,” and 
PrimeTime Live, president of “ABC News” when he 
died. 

Tan McNaughton Died December 10, 2002. Directed 
episodes of “Monty Python's Flying Circus.” 

Joe Strummer Died December 22, 2002. Of “The 
Clash.” and “The Mescaleros.” 

George Roy Hill Died December 27, 2002. Directed 
“Butch Cassidy" and “The Sang”. 

Jean Kerr Died January 5, 2003. Wrote "Please Don’t 
Eat the Daisies.” 

Maurice Gibb Died January 12, 2003. Part of the "Bee 
Gees.” 

Michael Anderson Died February 1, 2003. Payload 
specialist on che Columbia Space Shuttle. 

David Brown Died February |, 2003. Mission specialist 
on the Columbia Space Shuttle. 

Kalpana Chawla Diced February 1, 2003. First Asian 
Indian woman in space, payload specialist on the 
Columbia Spece Shuttle. 

Laure] Clark Died February }, 2003. Physician for the 
Columbia Space Shuttle. 

Rick Husband Died February | , 2003. Commander of 
the Columbia Space Shuttle. 

William McCool Died February 1, 2003. Columbia 
Space Shuttle pilot. 

Nan Ramon Died February 1, 2003. Pilot who 
participered in the bombing of an Iraqi nuclear plant 
in the 80s, first Israeli in space. 

Fred Rogers Died February 27, 2003. Muster Rogers 
from che PBS children’s show. 


News 


Jayna Vaccaro and Rebecca Homuth purchase supplies from Sarah Amold at Beeing 
Creative. Vaccaro bought personalized graduation announcements. photo by Drew Battlesor 


by Jason Price 


Digging deep into hearts and wallets, Maryville residents came 


together in support of a young cancer victim. 


Natalie Caton was diagnosed with a rare form of brain cancer 
called primitive chordoma at age 3. When her family began to 
struggling with her medical expenses, area residents held several 
fund-raising event. After surgeties and chemotherapy, doctors said 


Caton was in remission. 


To assist with the costs of her brain surgery, Bank Midwest in 
surrounding areas setup donation buckets and Younger Auction 
Gallery hosted a benefit April 13, 2002. The auction included 
autographed pictures and posters from several members of the 
Winter Olympics team, including gold medallists Katrina Witt and 


Tara Lapinski. 
Students also contributed to the cause. 


“Some friends and | felt we needed to help Natalic, so we all 


pitched in,” Lisa Josephson said. 


Three new businesses expanded what 
Maryville had to offer the community and 
student body. 

Located on Main Street, Beeing 
Creative supplied Maryville residents with 
specialized stamping and scrapbooking 
materials. Owned and operated by Sarah 
Arnold and Connie Fuller, Beeing 
Creative sold items residents once had to 
travel outside of town to purchase. 

“People are really into the scrapbooking 
right now,” Amold said, “We want to keep 
people's business in Maryville.” 

The owners pride themselves on 
keeping the atmosphere of the store 
customer-oriented. 

“We do our best to locate whatever the 
customer needs,” Fuller said. 

Customers for the new business ranged 
from grade school children to the young 
at heart. Fuller said Beeing Creative had 
items for anyone who wanted to capture 
a special moment. 

Another new business, which already 
had roots in Maryville, branched off into 
a more customer-oriented store. The 
Happy Garden authentic Chinese 
restaurant, operated by owners of The 
Mandarin chinese restaurant, shifted their 
focus to satisfy the hunger cravings of the 
college crowd. 


survivor that attended. 


tumors are chordoma. 


Last September 4-year-old Natalie participated with her 
grandmother, Cheryl Peterson, who is also a cancer survivor, at the 
fifth annual Relay for Life at the Maryville High School track. 

Natalie was a special guest at the event, being the youngest cancer 


According to the St. Joseph News Press, the Cancer Information 
Service records at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., indicate 
that only 12 children under the age of 20 were diagnosed with 
chordoma between 1902 and 1982. Only 0.2 percent of cranial 


“There was never a prognosis given to us about Natalie; all we 
were told was that the cancer was too tare and they (doctors) didn’t 
know a prognosis,” Tausha Taylor said of het daughter. 

Natalie had het brain tumor removed at the Le Bonheur 
Children’s Hospital in Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 27, 2002. The _ 


“We chose Maryville because we didn’t 
feel that the area provided anything like 
this toward the college kids,” owner 
Shuwen Ye said. “We try to offer the same 
food as The Mandarin, yet the location of 
Happy Garden is closer to the campus.” 

Because college students were the target 
focus of the restaurant, Ye said the summer 
season would be slow and that the store 
could close for a few weeks during the 
summer. 

One of the newest additions was the 
Red Lantern, an American and Chinese 
restaurant. The Red Lantern opened Feb. 
14. Owner Di Liu said Maryville was an 
obvious choice for his American and 
Chinese restaurant. 

The restaurant had the seating capacity 
to serve over 100 dinners ata time. Unlike 
other Chinese restaurants in town, the Red 
Lantern did not want to focus primarily 
on those who enjoyed Chinese. 

“We know that we’re not in China; this 
is America. Our focus is on serving a wide 
variety of food to our customers,” Liu said. 

The business additions to Maryville 
provided specialzed products to students. 
Johnson sit down to enjoy a meal at Happy 


Garden. [They're] so great about getting what you 
want,” Johnson said. photo by Terryn Lindsey 
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operation lasted over eight hours and involved five surgeons. ; 
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Spirals of colorful lights Cees te 
lawn, culminating with a 20-foot tree 
of lights that dominated the display. 

Passersby were drawn to the 
illuminated trees that dotted the side 
yard of Ken Schauer’s home at re 
Ray Ave. According to Schauer, he 
received comments from strangers 
everyday abour his ‘istmas 
decorations. Also drawn to the 
impressive display, members of 
the Tower Yearbook staff named 
he wine of the Tower Holiday 

ting Competition. 

Shauer started his be with Pal 
large tree in honor of tyson fines 

hristmas. 

“I'd take him out there and he was st 
fascinated by the colors,” Shauer said. 

He added the eenell nee sth is year in. 


cexanticed sere? 
and hundreds of 


5 of | mAh Pack 
entire displs - cost Shauer 
OO and days of work. 
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Replay memories of athletes you watched and cheered for. Illuminated 
scoreboards reflected the art athletes perfected over 6 a.m. practices 
and team dinners. Remember the sounds of skin screeching across the 
arena floor, a whistle cutting through crisp fall air, the snap of a hasehall 
landing in leather and the jolt of a gun starting a race. 

The foothall team won the MIAA Conference championship for the 
sixth time in seven years hut suffered an upset in the NCAA Division 
Il Quarterfinals. 

The men’s success was offset hy Athletic Director, Boh Boerigter, 
announcing the termination of the head volleyball and soccer coaches. 
The head softhall coach resigned after the season to take a joh in 
Oregon and was replaced by Susan Punzo. 

During the spring season national champion discus thrower Clint 
Prange led the men’s track team toa 10" place finish at the national 
meet. The men and women’s tennis teams simultaneously won the 
MIAA Conference championship for the second consecutive year. 

Whether you were sitting in the stands or competing in the games, it 
was a year of championships and comradery. 

Ramin, hack Geromy Saag stfarms 


a Missouri Southern State College 
defender. Scaggs had 18 yands in six carries 


in dhe 28-7 win. photo by Mat Fre 
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Game day excitement built as fans arrived at Rickenbrode 
Stadium two hours early to claim limited seating. Nervous chatter 
echoed through makeshift seating and construction, until somewhere in the distance the faint thumping of a 
bass drum began. ' 

The glitter of brass filled the stadium, lead by colorful flags and sparkling dancers. Cheerleaders tumbled 
onto the field, raising the spirits of loyal Northwest fans. In its quest for spirit, the Northwest auxiliary 
overcame limitations posed by the stadium renovations to create an atmosphere of excitement. 


The Bearcat Marching Band kicked off the year with a routine one-hour five-minute practice 
yn the first day of classes, but attempting to preserve such traditions proved to be a challenge 
throughout the season. 

“This year with all the changes in the stadium, we got put on the endzone, which is a little 
hit distressing co some people,” drum major Nicole Ryan said. “But it’s really exciting to be 
this close to the game.” 

Even though moving out of student seating gave the band more freedom of movement, 
members could only see one side of the action. © Continued page 102 


reg Ptantz squints to read hts music while pertorining. 
avon at the first home foothall game Sept. 7._ photo by Matt Frye 


“After they scored in the first game, it took us 10 
seconds to realize we had to play the fight song,” Brice 
Willson said. 

Despite changes and worries, game-day rituals like 
the Whoookkaa cheer went on as normal. After 
parading into the stadium, band members formed a 
tight circle in the endzone, and waited for Whoookkaa 
leader Jeremy Meyer to initiate the cheer. Traditionally, 
the band elected the Whoookkaa on the second day 
of practice from all non-freshman members. 

“When somebody new comes into the band, they 
just start laughing and saying ‘Oh, this is crazy!’” 
director Al Sergel said. “But it is. It’s just kinda crazy, 
but it’s positive.” 

Raising their instruments and voices, band members 
answered Meyer's repeated “Whoookkaa” calls with 
shouts of “Hey” to pump themselves up. 

To continue the spirit during the game, the band 
performed 20 to 30 cheers, usually in conjunction with 
the Bearcat Steppers dance team. 

At the end of the day, the band serenaded exiting 
fans with its signature tune “Hey Baby.” Rituals were 
preserved despite a season of changes, and the band 
marched on to add another year of tradition to the 


books. 


Movements of the Beareat Steppers and Northwest 
Flags created a visual accompaniment to the Bearcat 
Marching Band. 

For the Steppers, the long road to game-day 
performances began with several weekend practices 
throughout the summer. Once classes began, Steppers 
practiced everyday from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. in the 
Martindale Dance Studio, often attending band 
practices to perfect their routines. 

Braving the sweltering and freezing weather of 
football season, Steppers wore black half-tops and pants 
while performing. In dealing with extreme 
temperatures, Steppers kept one philosophy in mind. 

“Grin and bear it,” Amy Meyer said. “You just kind 
of deal with it and hope for good weather. The first 
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game we had girls getting sick because of the hot 
weather.” 

The desire to dance and perform for Bearcat fans 
outweighed the disadvantages for the 16 members of 
the squad. 

“This is the reason why I really like it,” captain 
Chrissy Carlson said. “It’s the fans, and it's so exciting.” 

As the colorful accompaniment to the band, the 
Northwest Flags practiced daily to perfect their 
routines. The 3:15 p.m. to 5:15 p.m. practices in 
College Park provided time for five seasoned members 
to mentor 10 freshman flags. 

“They’re all just really fun and crazy and ready to 
work,” co-captain Charlotte Jorgensen said. 

Preparing routines for pregame fanfares, halftime 
shows and several solo performances throughout the 
season kept members’ stress levels high, co-captain Tara 
Epperson said. 

During games the girls relaxed and enjoyed cheering 
with the band. 

“If they do any of the songs we stand up, or if we 
make a touchdown we stand up and yell,” Epperson said. 

Watching games, making friends and having fun 
were perks to being a Northwest Flag, Epperson said. 
The best aspect was performing for enthusiastic fans. 

“We put all the hard work into it, so the performance 
really pays off,” Jorgensen said. 


Stadium left the Northwest 
Cheerleaders where they wanted to he for the season. 

Makeshift bleachers on Rickenbrode’s west-side 
track prevented cheerleaders from making the 
traditional rotation between west-side reserved and 
east-side student sections. 

“We do like being over here because the students 
are a lot more responsive than the paying people,” Amy 
Schuster said. “It’s kind of fun to he over here cheering 
for the student section.” 

Atmosphere improvements coincided with overall 
improvements to this year’s team, Charles Haynes said. 

“We're great this year,” Haynes said. “We're 


renovations 


awesome. We've got better backflippers and tumblers, 
just hetter people. It’s going good.” 

With three days of practice and two days of weight 
training each week, the squad continually refined their 
skills. Their diligent work perfecting pyramids, stunt 
lines and basket tosses added to the effect of the 
Northwest auxiliary. 

“I think it’s very important with the cheerleaders, 
the band and the Steppers to help with team spirit 
and to help motivate everybody as much as we can,” 
Haynes said. 

A significant part of this quest for motivation fell 
upon the two anonymous men that dressed up and 
played the role of Bobby Beareat. 

While stadium changes had positive and negative 
effects for most of the auxiliary, Bobby only looked at 
the bright side. 

“The only change in the fans I see is the noise level 
of having all the Beareat fans on the east side,” Bobby 
Beareat said. “It can get very loud—I like it!” 

While fans saw only the glamorous side of being 
Bobby, it was a whole different world inside the suit. 
No matter the weather, the suit was always ridiculously 
hot. 

“You can’t see much, partially because the sweat runs 
into your eyes, and sometimes | run into things because 
of it,” Bobby Beareat said. “It’s kind of like jumping in 
a pool of your own sweat.” 

Even these limitations did not stop Bobby from 
dreaming of how to inaugurate next year’s new 
Rickenbrode Stadium. 

“A zipline from the roof of South Complex onto 
the field,” Bobby Bearcat said. “Or actually, any sort 
of parachuting would work.” 

The echoes of voices, cheers and music soon 
dissipated from Rickenhrode Stadium, replaced only 
by the occasional pounding of a hammer or buzzing of 
machinery. A season of change came to an end for the 
Northwest auxiliary. Each component handled the 
renovations in its own way, contributing to the 
collective spirit of Northwest fans. 


Mandy Decker, Lindsey Knight and Sarah Rice 
entertain the ad at the home foothall game 
os at Nir 


The only change in the fans I see ts the noise level 
of having all the Bearcat fans on the east side. 
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Champiot 
ampions 
by Ashlee Erwin 
For one cool and crisp October evening, students, professors, 
employees and community members shunned their individual 
responsibilities and stood united as the Northwest Family. 
What had originally been a regular conference contest between 
two heated rivals turned into a steady line of vehicles down I- 


29, an excited mass of tailgaters in the parking lot and the 


dream of a football team on a quest for the perfect season. 
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Prior to the gate, a Bearcat fan plays conch 
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Rob Eischen flips a hamburger with a makeshift 
cardboard spatula.Eischen and friends tailgated 


outside of Arrowhead Stadium with a tapped keg, 


loud music. and a smoking grill. photo by Mart Frye 
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The Clash of the Champions featured perennial 
powerhouses Pittshurg State University and Northwest 
Missouri State University in an unprecedented event 
at Kansas City’s Arrowhead Stadium. Initiated by 
Athletic Director Robert Boerigter, the event was 
organized in response to the capacity limitations posed 
by Rickenbrode Stadium renovations. Makeshift seating 
could not accommodate the thousands of expected fans 
for the grudge match. 

“This is a year of transition for us, and we want it to 
be a memorable one,” Boerigter said at a May 21 press 
conference. “Pitt State is a big rival, but we still wanted 
to keep our home-field advantage.” 

Transforming Arrowhead into home was no problem 
for university and community members who planned 
tailgating activities months in advance. The afternoon 
of Oct. 17, fans clad in Bearcat apparel skipped work 
and classes, packed their vehicles with food and drink 
and headed south to begin the Bearcat invasion. 

Truman Sports Complex parking lots opened at 4:30 
p.m. to lines of vehicles awaiting pre-game festivities. 
Green and white balloons, Bearcat flags and homemade 
signs staked out tailgating sites. More extreme fans, like 
Brian Jewell and his friends, partied in a van they spent 
hours painting a Bearcat green. 

“We've always wanted to paint it, and | got permission 
from my parents to actually paint it,” Jewell said. 

With music blaring and the barbecue grill sizzling, 
students took the opportunity to drink with friends and 
play games like football or washers. The Alumni 
Association hosted a tailgate party in the Arrowhead 
Pavilion with a live hand and plenty of food. The Bearcat 
Marching Band and Northwest Cheerleaders performed 
prior to game time outside the stadium. 

“To walk into that Pavilion and see it just absolutely 
jammed wall-to-wall—l’ve never seen so many Bearcats 
in one place so tightly packed,” University President 
Dean L. Hubbard said. “It’s going to be a great night.” 

Whether the tailgating was high-class or ordinary, it 
succeeded in pumping the spirits of faithful fans. 

“This football team has done so much for us,” Troy 
Steensen said. “We've been to Florence (Ala.) twice, 
now we come down to Kansas City Chiefs Stadium. This 
is unbelievable.” 

After stealing a 35-31 victory from Pitt State in 2001 
and sporting a 6-0 record coming into the game, the 
nationally-ranked No. 5 Bearcat squad had a reputation 
to protect against the No. I] Gorillas. 

“| probably won’t sleep much next week,” quarterback 
John McMenamin said after the Oct. 12 win versus 
Missouri Southern.“] told my girlfriend if ?m a crab next 
week it's because of the Pitt State game, so don’t be 
mad.” 

The feelings of indescribable excitement created by 
the opportunity to play in an NFL stadium were 
somewhat overshadowed by the pressure to win. 
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Collin Ricci and friends play washers while 
tailgating at Arrowhead. Fans algated trom 4.30 pan, 
unol the game began ac7: 4b pin. photo hy Matt Ens 
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Playing in Arrowhead Stadium left o memorable 
impression on each member of the Bearcat football 
team. One player recorded his feelings during 
the 24-hour period before the big game. 


My words 


by Mitch Herring 


Wednesday’s arrival 
When we walked in [to the locker room] 
all of our nomes were on top of our 
lockers, and our jerseys were hanging up. 
it felt os if we were ploying in the NFL, but 
just for o day. 

As a kid growing up going to oll the 
Chiefs gomes ond seeing oll the 
professionol athletes ploy on that field, it 
wos just o feeling thot | connot exploin. As 
we walked around the field it was like o 
dreom, and | wos still sleeping. | had to 
soy to myself, ‘This is for real.’ 


Wednesday night 
Far same of the guys, they could not get 
to sleep. Same said they did not get to 
bed fill 3 o.m., ond some woke up ot 5 
o.m. and did nat ga back to sleep. But for 
me, | went to sleep ot midnight ond could 
not woit till the next doy where a dream 
would come true. 


Thursday's pre-game 
| got the chonce to talk to the NFL's 
leading rusher Priest Holmes. Thot wos 
unbelievable. The one thing thot came to 


mind wos thot moybe | hove o chance 
Nathan Lane lets Mike Hutchinson finish hiv 


ace paint poor to the game “Were thinking bk 


mat! Hts gon ame W ng wos just as toll as me, oll 5 feet 9 inches. 
t Hi j VE 


becouse we were looking eye-to-eye. He 


Tom and Becky Owens, 1967 and 1968 alumni, 7:30 p.m. Game Time 


ae ee ats RUS Acearnie ins As we were woiting to come onto the 


' potatoes and di field, we could just heor everyone 


Artis head “if 


cheering for us. As the bond ployed, we 

ran out onta the field, and fireworks were 

shot off. It wos as if we were the Konsas 

City Chiefs getting ready to ploy. It was 

game time, and | could not be anymore 
reody to play. 


fea 


Cornerback Jason Chin glances up at fins as 
he makes his way towards the locker rooms at 


hatftune. The Bearcats were defeating the Gorillas 
19-0 after the second quarter. photo by Mats Frye 


Champions 
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“The fear that I had is that we put so much work into 
it, so many people did so much and we had such a great 
crowd coming, and | thought ‘We don’t want to lose this 
game,” bead football coach Mel Tjeerdsma said. 

To ease tension, players arrived in Kansas City early 
Wednesday evening to become familiar with the field 
and stadium. Thursday afternoon, the team met with 
Chris Greisen, former Northwest and current NFL 
quarterhack and Walter Abercrombie, former Pittsburgh 
Steelers ninning back. After warm-ups, the team headed 
to the locker room to prepare for the task at hand. 

Months of preparation and hype boiled down to the 
roar of 26,695 fans, the flash of cameras and fireworks, 
the pounding of music and the emotion of intense rivalry. 

“[ was just standing there in the tunnel; we all ran out 
there, and I just didn’t expect the fireworks. ] was like, 
‘Oh yeah, this is cool,” running back Geromy Scaggs said. 
“Everybody's cameras were flashing. But as soon as we 
stepped out on the grass part, | thought, ‘It is time for 
business right now. You can’t even think about that kind 
of stuff.” 

Driven to accomplish their mission, the Bearcats 
received the kickoff and drew first blood nine plays and 
3:28 later when running back Mitch Herring drug two 
defenders into the endzone for a 28-yard touchdown. 
Even though Pitt State blocked kicker Eddie Ibarra’s extra- 
point attempt, Herring's touchdown sent a message to 
the Gorillas. 

“We obviously wanted to come out and start fast,” 
McMenamin said. “I think Mitch’s first touchdown run 
dictated the game. He bulldozed two guys.” 

No one suspected it in the first quarter, but a rout was 
on the horizon. Northwest increased their lead to 12-0 
in the second quarter when McMenamin scored on a 2- 
yard run. The two-point conversion failed, but the offense 
was riding high after completing four third-down 
conversions in the 87-yard drive. 

“When you get the third downs converted, that makes 
those long drives, those scoring drives,” McMenamin said. 
“It keeps our defense fresh, and it keeps our offense 
confident.” 

Wide receiver Adam Otte capped off the first half by 
catchiny his first touchdown pass of the season with 1:15 
remaining. |barra’s extra point put the Bearcats up a 
confident 19-0 at halftime. 

Meanwhile, the rowdy Northwest crowd failed to sit 
the entire first half. The excitement continued through 
the Bearcat and Pittsburg State Marching Bands’ joint 
halftime show. Individually, Northwest performed the 
music of “James Bond,” complete with 007 formations. 
The Steppers, clad in iridescent tops and feather boas, 
performed a routine to the music of “Lady Marmalade.” 

The team did not miss a beat starting the third quarter 
as detensive end Josh Honey recovered Pitt State 
quarterback Neal Philpot’s fumble on the first play of the 
halt. The ensuing 27-yard drive ended with Flerring's 


Quarterback John McMenamin scrambles 
to aver a Pitt State defender McMenamin 
passed for V3 vards and rushed tor one 
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second touchdown of the night, pushing the Bearcats to 
a 26-0 lead. 

An Ibarra field goal near the end of the third quarter 
all but sealed a 29-0 shutout victory; it was spoiled in the 
fourth quarter when Pitt State returned an interception 
47 yards for a touchdown. Two Pitt State fans rushed the 
field prior to the interception, causing a delay in action. 
Despite the fourth-quarter interruptions, the Bearcats 
joyously celebrated their 29-7 victory. 

“Vd like to thank all the people who put this game 
together for us,” McMenamin said at the press conference 
following the game. “It’s something special. It’s something 
I'll never forget, and the crowd was amazing on both sides. 
It was a lot of fun.” 

For those who dedicated over half a year planning the 
event, the result justified the work. 

“Everything went off without a hitch,” Sports 
Information Director Andy Seeley said. “It was a major 
team effort with everybody involved in the athletic 
department, as well as some other departments across 
campus. I don’t think it could have gotten any better.” 

All members of the Northwest family—athlctes, 
coaches, trainers, auxiliary, professors, employees, 
students, townspeople and alumni—played an integral 
part in the creation of NCAA Division II football history. 
Breaking the Division I] attendance record of 20,575, set 
by Boise State and the University of Nevada-Las Vegas 
in 1977, the Arrowhead event established a new record 
of 26,695. 

A once-in-a-lifetime event came to a close as players 
packed bags to return home in triumph, and fans filed 
out of the stadium in amazement. The Bearcats left Kansas 


City that night with more than a Division II attendance 
record and an untainted 7-0 season mark; they left with a 
legendary accomplishment. 

“I don’t know if anybody will ever play in Arrowhead 


stadium again,” Scaggs said. “I think for us, against Pitt, 
that’s braggin’ rights for life.” 


Running back Mitch Herring dives tos ard 
the yroad dane whale a Pittsburg State ad 
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| was just standing there in the tunnel; we all ran out 
there, and | just didn’t expect the fireworks. | was like, 
‘Oh yeah, this is cool.’ 


Geromy Scaggs 
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BEHIND 
THE SCENES __ 


by Ashlee Erwin 


he scenes of regular college 


try team members created 
Preparations for competition kept teams together for several hours 
a day. Athletes were often find in the training room and weight 
room before and after two -to-three hour practices. Injuries were in 
abundance as a result of training or competing nearly every day 
from August to November. Time spent getting whirlpool, ultrasound 
or compression treatments in the Lamkin training room took up 
valuable practice time. 

“It’s horrible,” ‘elgg player Megan Danek said of her sprained 
ankle. “You just want 


be out there. InStead, you’re sitting there 


with your foot up.” 
The one positive aspect of being imthe training room was being 


able to bond with other athlet 


“Socializing is really good down here because we get to reflect on 
the practice,” cross country runner Rachel Jenkins said. 
The relations 


include pregam@ traditions. Volleyball players gave each other 


ps built during training and practice extended to 


“Secret Sister” gifts in the locker room prior to ing up for 


§ often were based on players’ nicknames. For 


Ape” Rolf once received monkey socks and Allison 
| received chips Pbeandip. By the nature of the 


irl had to g 


ntity of her “Secret Sister.” 
little bit,” Hyland said. “We go 
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The soccer team also had inspirational pregame 
traditions. Jill Anderson wrote a Bible passage on the 
back of her hand to read to the team before every match. 
Sarah Wallace and Jennifer Gnefkow wrote sayings on 
each other's ankle tape before games. Common sayings 
included “Do or do not, there is ne try” and “Put one in 
the back of the net for your mama.” 

“We vet them from fortune cookies, the Internet and 
books,” Wallace said. “Not real original.” 

To entertain themselves during practice warm-ups, 
the men’s cross country team carried a tennis ball on 
their one-mile jog, according to Jamison Phillips, and 
would ask random pedestrians to throw the ball to the 
team. Half the team waited for the pass and the other 
halt guarded the thrower. Some pedestrians completed 
the pass and were awarded a photo opportunity with 
the team. 

“[ think it’s really funny,” Zach Edwards said. “Tt just 
makes running a lot more lighthearted.” 

Closeness of fall sports teams intensified on bus trips 
lasting anywhere between two to five hours one way. 

“Bus trips can he pretty chaotic,” Wallace said. 
“When the VCR breaks, it’s like all hell breaks loose.” 

While movies and magazines were the common 
entertainment choices, each team had its own way to 
survive long road trips. The cross country team 


occasionally played a card game called “Mafia,” a role- 
playing game where players had to figure out who was 
the “killer” of the group. 

When usual forms of entertainment lost their appeal, 
athletes looked to another source to occupy their minds. 

“It’s all about eating, bringing snacks and sharing,” 
Hyland said. 

Crackers, chips and candy could be found on all bus 
trips for quick energy fixes. Cross country parents often 
added to the junk-food frenzy by furnishing cookies, 
cupcakes or brownies, while the soccer team frequented 
healthier establishments. 

“We're pretty much all sick of Subway at this point 
in time, but it’s cheap and easy,” Wallace said. 

In between training, competitions and road trips, the 
fall athletes managed to find time to socialize like normal 
college students. 

Volleyball and soccer teammates ate lunch together 
at the J.W. Jones Student Union, socialized at each 
other’s houses and went out together on the weekends. 

Cross country teams planned more elaborate events. 
The women hosted a food night at the house of a 
different teammate almost every week. They visited 
Kansas City’s haunted houses and went to Pumpkin 
Center to pick out pumpkins to give to the men’s team 
before conference. 


“I think we have one of the closest knit teams because 
it’s the same 16 girls,” Dia McKee said. “We just have 
the chance to really get close.” 

The men bonded off the course by hosting the “Beer 
of the Week” taste test every Monday night. The team 
picked a new beer each week and rated it ona scale of 
one to five. According to Phillips, Budweiser had one 
of the team’s best ratings. 

No matter what the event, team bonding away from 
the sport had an impact on competition. 

“If you're not close with somebody outside the field. 
you're not really sure how to play with them on the 
field,” Wallace said. 

While volleyball, cross country and soccer tear 
members succeeded in personally knowing each other 
many said the public lacked knowledge about their sport 

“I’m surprised it even has us on the Internet,” Diz 
McKee said of the lack of cross country support. “But 
we're one of the hardest working teams.” 

Even without major recognition, volleyball, soccer 
and cross country athletes ultimately continued in thei 
routines, finding satisfaction in the competition anc 
team bonding that occurred behind the scenes. 

“Nobody would ever make it through without your 
teammates,” Jessica Lane said. “There’s no way anybody 
could do it without them.” 


@@ If you’re not close with somebody outside 
the field, you’re not really sure how to 


play with them on the field. 
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Sarah Wallace 


Aftera mect, cross country teams make a sto] 
at runner Betsy Lee’s home for a fate dinner. Th 
meal included enchiladas, Mexican Rice, sala 
and cake as dessert. photo by Matt Frye 


Right before the Truman volleyball game, 
head coach Sarah Pelster gives t 


During “secret sister” exchange outside hitter 
April Rolf receives socks d ted with hele 


Soccer player Carlie Hoskins works out on th 
lat A aes aart 1 . 7 
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RETURN TO THE TOF REDEMPTION FOUND IN 


L TURNAROUND SEASON 


Unversity of Missouri - Rolla 34-9 


Southwest Baptist University 28-7 


Washburn University 48-13 


Missouri Southern State College 47-3 


Pittsburg State Unwersity 29-7 


Truman State University 31-24 


Centra! Missour State University 10-7 


Missouri Western State Coilege 13-10 


Emporia State Unwersity 34-5 


University of Minnesota-Duluth 45-41 * 


Unwersity of Northern Colorado 12-23 * 


* NCAA Division il playoff games 


MIAA record’ 9-0 Overall record: 12-1 


wuKicker Eddie Ibarra 
tied the 54-yard field goa! school r 


oe John McMenamin's 
35 83 total yards broke the Bear: 


Let tackle Seth Wand 


A inanimous selectio 
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A... for redemption gripped the team as two- 
a-day practices started in the simmering August heat. 
Starved for the reputation it once had, the team began 
rebuilding the dynasty that slipped through its fingers 
only one season before. 

Painful reminders of losing the Hickory Stick, the 
MIAA Conference championship and a playoff berth 
provided incentives to improve on the 7-4 record from 
2001; playing nationally-ranked teams and an NFL- 
venue game provided the opportunity. 

Ranked No. 14, the Bearcats opened their season 
versus No. 23 University of Nebraska-Omaha amidst 
Rickenbrode Stadium renovations. Northwest 
jumped out toa 16-7 halftime lead, holding off several 
surges by the Mavericks to secure a 23-10 win. 

“It’s relieving, very relieving,” left tackle Seth 
Wand said. “We started off right. We just have to 
keep on getting better, take it game by game.” 

Minnesota State University-Mankato tested the 
Bearcats’ ability to focus on the game at hand. The 
’Cats led 35-7 early in the third quarter but had to 
survive the Mavericks’ 24-7 scoring barrage in the 
second half to pull out the 42-31 victory. 

Climbing to No. 7 in the polls, the ’Cats faced the 
University of Missouri-Rolla on Family Day, Sept. 21. 
The Bearcat defense carried the struggling offense 
through the first half, allowing UMR only 12 yards. 
Running back Mitch Herring’s two touchdowns in 
the second half provided the necessary spark for the 
34-9 win. 

“The offense is going to come around when they 
have to,” said cornerback Darryl Ridley, who blocked 
two kicks. “Defense is just doing our job.” 

Another defensive outpouring led the Bearcats in 
stomping Southwest Baptist University 28-7 on the 
road, but the offense did not find its rhythm until the 
48-13 drubbing of Washburn University, Oct 5. 
McMenamin passed for 358 yards and tied a school 
record with five touchdowns, while Herring racked 
up 103 yards rushing in 22 carries. 

Back at home against Missouri Southern State 
College, the No. 6 Bearcats came out firing to score 


Running back Geromy Scaggs breaks through 
a mass of defenders against Missouri Southern State 
College. Northwest’s offense produced 17 first- 
downs on its way toa 47-3 victory. photo by Matt Frye 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


31 first-half points en route to crushing the Lions 47- 
3. The win prepared the team for the anticipated 
match-up with Pittsburg State University at 
Arrowhead Stadium, Oct. 17. 

“We've probably exceeded everybody’s 
expectations as far as the level we want to be at,” 
running back Geromy Scaggs said. “We're going into 
the Pitt State game with good momentum. We just 
can’t let it get to our heads.” 

Pittsburg looked to spoil Northwest’s perfect record, 
but the Bearcats exploded to whip the Gorillas 29-7. 
A Division Il record crowd of 26,695 watched the 
relentless Northwest offense and defense work in 
tandem. 

“] thought that was probably the real defining 
moment for this football team,” head coach Mel 
Tjeerdsma said. “At that point, after that game, those 
players realized, ‘Hey, we can do it.” 

The confidence booster could not have come at a 
better time. The next three contests were marked for 
revenge, beginning with the Hickory Stick game at 
Truman State University, Oct. 26. 

Determined to bring the stick home, the ’Cats tied 
the game 24-24 in the fourth quarter with kicker 
Eddie Ibarra’s field goal. In the final seconds, 
McMenamin, who previously threw three 
interceptions, connected with wide receiver Mark 
Stewart to win the game 31-24. 

“We called it, and I was thinking, ‘Jesus, don’t 
throw another interception,"” McMenamin said. 

On the other side of the ball, Stewart knew that 
winning the game hinged on catching the pass. 

“] was just thinking, ‘I was so wide open, | didn’t 
want to drop the ball,” Stewart said. 

Bringing home the Hickory Stick gave the ’Cats 
momentum entering the Homecoming game Nov. 2 
against undefeated No. 6 Central Missouri State 
University. The Bearcats broke a scoreless halftime 
with an Ibarra field goal in the third quarrer and a 
Stewart touchdown reception in the fourth quarter. 
Strong safety Damienn Chumley’s two interceptions 
helped notch a thrilling 10-7 victory. 
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Wide receiver Mark Stewart gains control of 
a pass after struggling for possession with 
Missours Southern State College’safety T.J. 
Onstott. On the season, Stewart averaged 46.8 
photo by Mart Frye 


yards-per-garnie. 


Outside linebacker Grant Sutton takes 
Univeraty of Minnesota-Duluth quarterback Rucky 
» the ground. Sutton had 35 tackles on the 

of which were solo. photo by Matt Frye 
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RETURN 10 THE TOP REDEMPTION FOUND IN TURNAROUND SEASON 


Bearcat players, coaches and fans tasted a 
conference championship, which was almost spoiled 
at Missouri Western State College, Nov. 9. With 
five seconds remaining and Northwest clinging toa 
13-10 lead, linebacker John Edmonds blocked a 
Griffon field goal to preserve the win and avenge 
the previous season's overtime loss to their rival. 

“1 was really up for this game because of all the 
ones we lost last year, | wanted to get this one back 
the most,” linebacker Troy Tysdahl said. 

The Bearcats captured their sixth MIAA 
Conference championship in the last seven years 
with a convincing 34-5 victory against No. 23 
Emporia State University. Short on celebration time, 
the team immediately began preparations to face No. 
11 University of Minnesota-Duluth in the first round 
of playoffs at Rickenbrode Stadium. 

No. 4 Northwest led 17-10 at halftime but traded 
touchdowns three times with the Bulldogs in the 
third quarter. Down 41-38 in the fourth quarter after 
a UMD touchdown, the Bearcats scored on a 4-yard 
run by Scaggs for the 45-41 win. 

“lt shows everyone what the offense is all about,” 
free safety Ryan Miller said. “They thought they've 


@ Continued from page 114 


kind of struggled all season. Defense played well all 
season, but the offense picked us up.” 

National championship fever began spreading 
through the campus and community as Northwest 
took on No. 7 University of Northern Colorado Nov. 
30 in the quarterfinal contest. Whether it was the 
bitter cold at Rickenbrode or the tenacious Bears’ 
defense, the ’Cats were held nearly scoreless after a 
touchdown in the first quarter. Stewart scored a 
touchdown as time expired, but Northwest lost 23- 
12, ending all hopes of a championship appearance. 

Faces filled with mixtures of shock and sadness, 
seniors and coaches were forced to look beyond the 
toss and focus on the team’s success, especially after 
the 7-4 record the previous season. 

“We were probably not the most athletic team or 
smartest team ever, but this team had a lot of heart,” 
McMenamin said. “1’m proud of how well we did.” 

Redemption was theirs; with mediocrity staring 
them in the face, they triumphed to regain their part 
of the Northwest football dynasty. 

“They always believed; they always felt like they 
could get the job done,” Tjeerdsma said. “Somehow, 
someway, they got it done.” 


—. 
Quarterback John McMenamin scrambles to 
find a receiver as Central Missours 
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LOSS OF KEY RUNNERS EQUALS DISAPPOINTMENT 


Central Missour State U 


R Men 4th - Wame 


University of Nebraska - Lincoln Open 
Men 8th - Women Sth 


University of Missourt - Rolla Miner 


Invitatianal Men 1st - Women 3rd 


Emporia State University Invitational 
Men 7th - Women 3rd 


8aker Wildcat Invitational 


Men 1st - Women end 


MIAA Conference Championships 
Men 6th - Women 7th 


iidohn Heil's 
season-best 8K time was 25:50.1 at 
the MIAA Championships in Joplin. 


:i:damison Phillips’ 
season-best 8K time was 26:11.9 at 
the MIAA Championships tn Joplin. 


board with a time of 23:12 at the 
nampronships in Joplin 


iidessica Lane 
tied for eighth on the Northwest 
M all-time leaderboard with a 


2Dia McKee 
maved up to the number No 2 spot on 
tt hwest women's 6K alltime 


hey put more mileage on their legs in a day than 
most college students put on their car in a week. Hot or 
cold, rain or shine, they criss-crossed the campus and 
community on six-to-ten mile runs. 

An inevitable plague of injuries from constant 
physical strain hampered the men’s and women’s cross 
country seasons. Team goals such as moving up in the 
MIAA Conference fell through as injuries spread 
through the team. 

The harriers held an inter-squad meet, Sept. 7 and 
jumped into competition the next weekend with the 
Central Missouri State University Mule Run. Ashley 
Grosse led the women to continue her previous season’s 
dominance, followed closely by upstart freshman Dia 
McKee. Despite women's top runner Betsy Lee suffering 
an injury, the team placed second, relying on youth 
stepping up to the challenge. 

“We're a really young team,” head coach Vicki 
Wooton said. “We don’t have a lot of upperclassmen, 
so one of my goals is to build team unity.” 

The men placed fourth at the Mule Run behind the 
efforts of Jamison Phillips, John Heil and John Kasoa. 
Head coach Rich Alsup praised the early-season 
condition of the team, which Heil attributed to 
experience. 

“We kind of got a better feel of how we could run 
with one another,” Heil said. “So that helped a lot.” 

The Sept. 21 Woody Greeno/University of Nebraska 
Invitational supplied more intense competition for the 
harriers. Lee returned behind McKee and Grosse, 
assisting with a ninth-place team finish, and the men 
finished in eighth place with Heil pacing the team and 
Kasoa finishing a close second. 

Both teams took mostly in-tact rosters to the 
University of Missouri-Rolla Invitational and performed 
well, with the men winning the meet and the women 
placing third. 

Injuries clamped down on the teams to a greater 
extent at the Emporia State Invitational, Oct. 4. The 
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men placed seventh in the absence of John Kasoa and 
Ezrah Busieney, while the women managed third place 
without Lee or Grosse. Toni Sexton helped fill the void 
by finishing second on the team. 

A men's first-place and women’s second-place finish 
at the Baker Wildcat Invitational primed the Bearcats 
for the MIAA Championships in Joplin, Oct. 26. 

The women placed seventh at the MIAA meet 
behind tough conference squads, led by McKee’s 20% 
place finish. An injury to Sexton during the race kept 
three of the top women’s harriers sidelined. 

“The biggest disappointment was not that we did that 
[placed seventh] but what we could have done had we 
had Ashley [Grosse] and Betsy [Lee],” Sexton said. 

The men had similar frustrations due to the nagging 
injuries to Kasoa and Busieney. 

“That kind of hurt us a lot,” Heil said. “We probably 
could have caught at least one of those teams that were 
in front of us. We ran as good as we could have on tired 
legs.” 

Entering the South Central Regional meet, Nov. 9 
with dampened spirits and injury-ridden rosters, the 
women finished in ninth place. 

“We depended on each other a lot more toward the 
end of the season,” McKee said. “We just decided that 
we weren’t one of the best teams, so we just made it 
more about times.” 

The men placed sixth, two places from qualifying for 
nationals, in what the team felt may have been one of 
its better races. 

“It was a horrible course with horrible conditions, but 
we all just pulled together,” Kyle Daily said. 

Injured or healthy, members of both teams said they 
gained a unique bonding experience that even a winning 
season could not guarantee. The coaches agreed, noting 
the success of the teams on more personal levels. 

“They're brothers—it’s a very close team,” Alsup said. 
“1 think our kids have worked harder than any team 
since ’98 and had more fun.” 


rr 
Men’s Cross Country Front Row: Chad Fowler, John Heil, Kyle Daily, Brad Trede and Derick 
Delanty. Row 2: Matt Nippert, Kyle Keraus, Mark Aubrey, Andy Lemons, Brad Elliot and Ezrah 
Busiency. Back Row: Nate Christianson, Zach Edwards, Jamison Phillips, Danny Burus, john Kasoa 


and head coach Rich Alsup. 


Jamison Phillips and Mate Nippert fight 
through a pack of compenton Phillips led the 
Bearcats toa te tor first atthe Wihdiat Invitational, 
Phillips tiowhed the #-kilometer men's Course in 
27-05 plow by Matt Pye 


Trainer Monty Chitty reassures Mache! 
Jenkins atter her performance at the Wildcat 
tavitanonal Diagnosed wath hypoglycenma in 
2001, Jenkins had to watch her hlood sugar levels 
closely during practices and micets pho by Matt Frye 


Women's Crow Country Freat Rew: Ashley Growe. Erin Parnell, Jewsca Lane. Rachel Jenkins, Betw Lee, Tont 
Sexton and Jewuca Monteuno Back Rew: Kim Scarborough, Rachel Starks, Di McKee, Heather Bmkaw, alee Techben 
Megan Hamilton, Lacey Jackson, Kristin Helmink, Heather Robertwon and he 


Toni Sexton paves a competitor during the Wildcat 

trtanonal ws Bakhain, Kan Sexton was the second 

Bearcat through the chute with a ame of Jr 26 
-kabometer counc p> 


SPIKERS BLINDED BY YET ANQTHER 


L LOSING SEASON 


Washburn Unversity 1-3, 1-3 

Missouri Southern State College 3-0, 03 
Prtsburgh State Unversity 0-3, 0-3 
Central Missouri State University 0-3, 03 
Southwest Baptist University 3-0, 1-3 
Truman State University 0-3, 0-3 
Emporia State University 0-3, 3-0 


Missouri Western State College 1-3. 0-3 


MiAA Conference record 3-13 


Overall record 8-23 


iSetter Megan Danek's 

,O39 season assists moved her career 
O64, securing her second place 

the Bearcat career assists record. 


:iMiddle hitter Heidi Hoffert 
finished 5¥ in the MIAA with 402 season 
kills and an average of 3.87 kills-per-game. 


:iiMiddle hitter Leslie Junker 
led the MIAA in blocks-per-game, averaging 


1.36 bpg 


iiThe Bearcats 
ranked 2 1m the MIAA for team blocks, 
averaging 2 81 blocks-per-game 


-SCOR 


S...... out on the cool tile floor with eyes closed, 
teammates envisioned the upcoming contest. Every 
bump, set, spike and block passed through their minds 
during mental preparation for the actual competition. 
The volleyball team members practiced visualization 
in their warm-up routine, setting their sights on being 
one of the top three MIAA conference teams. 
“Obviously, that didn’t follow through,” outside hitter 
Melea Zacharias said. “It was disappointing since we had 
a losing record for the second year in a row, but we just 


didn’t follow through at the times we needed to push 
harder.” 

The Bearcats finished 8-23 overall and 3-13 for eighth 
place in the conference, almost repeating the previous 
season’s 7-23 record. Three early tournaments provided 
the Cats with the opportunity for improvement at the 
beginning of the season. Compiling a 4-7 record against 
talented opposition at the University of Alabama- 
Huntsville, Grand Valley State and Emporia State 
tournaments, players remained optimistic about the team’s 
abilities. 

“T really think it prepared us for the season,” outside 
hitter April Rolf said. “There’sa lot of tough competition. 
Coach [Sarah Pelster] purposely put us in those to get us 
ready for conference play.” 

Northwest's conference debut came in a home opener 
against Washburn University, Sept. 18. The Lady Blues 
defeated the Bearcats 4-1, but the team bounced back 
two days later to pick up its first conference win over 
Missouri Southern State College, 3-0. 

“It was good for us to be able to pull things together, 
come out and play like that and be aggressive,” middle 
hitter Heidi Hoffert said. “It’s nice to come back and 
turn it around like that.” 

The victory and upcoming four-match homestand kept 
spirits high and primed the ’Cats for success. 

“It’s important for us to be home and do well at home,” 
head coach Sarah Pelster said. “We have a lot of fan 
support here, and it gets us really fired up when we have 
that.” 
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Reality overruled expectations as Pittsburg State 
University, Central Missouri State University and Truman 
State University all blanked Northwest 3-0. During the 
Pitt State match, setter Megan Danek, the team’s assist 
and dig leader, went down with a sprained ankle that 
kept her on the sidelines for three weeks. 

A 3-0 win over Southwest Baptist University provided 
the lone bright spot in the two-week stretch, only to be 
followed by a 0-4 road trip with losses at Emporia State 
University, Pitt State, Missouri Southern and Washburn. 

“Somewhere along the line, we just kind of, I’m not 
going to say gave up, but we kind of just plopped,” outside 
hitter Allison Hyland said. “Mentally we just broke 
down.” 

Picking up intensity and consistency, the Cats played 
some of their best matches at the Drury Invitational 
despite finishing 1-3. Back in the line-up, Danek recorded 
a season-high 55 assists and Hoffert shined with 20 kills 
and 24 digs in a 3-1 loss to host team Drury University. 

“Heidi [Hoffert] came in as a junior college transfer 
and really felt more at home this year and made a big step 
up in her ability to contribute,” Pelster said. 

The team’s final win of the season occurred Senior 
Night at Bearcat Arena with a 3-0 tromping of Emporia 
State. Ending the season with two losses on the road at 
Missouri Western State College and Truman, the players 
reflected on surviving an unsuccessful season. 

“We had great unity,” Zacharias said. “We had a fun 
year; we just didn’t win. We had a great group of girls, 
but we just didn’t click together on the court.” 

With the team collecting a 15-46 record in two 
consecutive seasons, Athletic Director Bob Boerigter 
announced the termination of Pelster’s contract at the 
end of the season. 

“Jr’s a tough situation to be in,” Zacharias said. “She's 
a great person, and she loved us all. But it’s business. 
That's really basically all you can say about it.” 

The team’s vision of a winning season may have fell 
through, but players never lost sight of the unity and 
companionship found during a season of struggles. 


Volleyball Front Row: Megan Wanck, Heidi Hoffert, April Rolfand Marah Clark. Row 2: Kara 
Akers, Carne Johnson, Kerri Steffens, Leslie Junker, Leah Day, Stephanic Feldinan and Holli 
Gillette. Back Row: Head coach Sarah Pelster, Carrie Blevins, Mikala Vandenbroucke, Sara Jones, 
Allison Hyland, Melea Zacharias, Terri Gerlach, Amanda Seabright and Molly Sandwell. 


The Nocthwest volleyball team breaks its 


Missours W 


the r 


Northwest setter Megan Danek blocks a 
apoke attempt from Missouri: Western Srate 


Middle hitter Leslie Junker hits a shot past tw 
Moescur hen State Calleve:play 


Southwest Baptist University 2-4, 4-5 
Emporia State University 1-4, 3-1 
Truman State Unwersity O01, 1-4 
University of Missour - Rolla 0-1, 3-2 
Missoun Southern State College O4. 0-2 
Central Missouri State University 0-2, 04 
MIAA Conference record 2-10 


Overall record 3-15 


:::Defender Carlie Haskins 
red the team's first goal ever against 


T University in a 4-1 loss to 
the Bulldogs, Oct 17 


::: Forward Kapua Cabreros 
tied for 5° place in the MIAA goals-per- 
game average with a 0.33 gpg average 


ranked 7 hots-per-game with a O 


:::Goalkeeper Michelle Gaold 
ranked second tn the MIAA for saves per 


2, averaging 7.41 spg 
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LOSSES MOUNT iy COACH’S FINAL SEASON 


A fter four years of triumph and defeat, the soccer 
team said farewell not only to a senior and coach 
who started the program but also to the hopes for a 
winning season. 

“It really was a tough and humbling year,” forward 
Jill Anderson said. “We had fun together as a team, 
but as far as winning, that stunk big time. People 
just kind of accepted the fact that we kept losing, so 
we didn’t really have to prove anything.” 

With a 3-1 win against Wayne State University 
during the team’s first weekend of soccer, the season 
forecast was brighter than the team’s 3-15 finish. 
The Bearcats hit a nine-game losing streak, 
beginning with a crushing 9-1 loss to Minnesota 
State University-Mankato, Sept. 6 and 4-0 loss to 
the University of Minnesota Duluth two days later. 

The MIAA Conference schedule proved to be just 
as rough for the ’Cats. They dropped games to 
Southwest Baptist University, 4-2 and Emporia State 
University, 4-1. Forward Kapua Cabreros scored her 
first goal as a Bearcat against SBU Sept. 13, the first 
of six goals she scored throughout the season. 
Relying on team spirit kept Cabreros and her 
teammates going through tough losses. 

“We just had to keep our mentality up, and we 
just had to keep focused,” Cabreros said. “I think 
our whole team knew we could do it, and we just 
had to keep practicing hard for it.” 

The sweat and toil of intense practices almost paid 
off when Northwest faced nationally-ranked No. 24 
Truman State at home Sept. 29. After goalkeeper 
Michelle Goold’s six saves in the second half, the 
’Cats forced the scoreless game into overtime. A 
TSU goal in the 90" minute ended all hopes of the 
Bearcats’ second win. 

“Even though we lost we played really well against 
them,” Cabreros said. “They didn’t expect it. It 
was a good effort, and we clicked really well.” 

An offensive drought continued for Northwest 
with weekend defeats by Missouri-Rolla, 1-0 and 
Missouri Southern, 4-0. The losses were the first of 
four games in which the Bearcats were held scoreless, 
causing mounting frustrations. 


Soccer Front Row: Joni Pusatert, Keri Schweigel, Gina 
Christianson, Christine Collins, Renee Judd, Angela 
Hammon, Jennifer Gnefkow, Jill Anderson, Brandy 
Sonnichsen and Sarah Wallace. Back Row: Kapua Cabreros, 
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“It was a disappointment for me and 1 know for 
the players because we know we’re a better team than' 
that,” head coach Joann Wolf said. “But in certain 
positions that we have, we have some very young 
players, especially in the goalkeeper position.” 

Finally breaking the losing streak, the Bearcats 
avenged an earlier loss to Emporia State with a 3-1 
win, Oct. 9. Cabreros scored two goals, and 
Anderson contributed her first goal of the season. 

“We've been in a slump, and we needed this just 
to carry out the rest of the season,” Anderson said. 

Three more conference losses over the next two, 
weeks to Central Missouri State, 2-0, Truman State, 
4-1 and Missouri Southern, 2-0 may have dampened 
spirits, but the Bearcats dug deep to gather one last! 
win. 

On Oct. 27, the team mustered a 3-2 win against 
Missouri-Rolla on Senior Day to make a memorable 
home finale for five seniors. Senior mid-fielder 
Jennifer Gnefkow, the only remaining player from 
the inaugural 1999 season, scored her second goal 
of the season in the win. 

“We came out with high intensity,” Gnefkow said. 
“Every player wanted to win that game since it was 
the last home game. The seniors were all fired up.” 

The ’Cats closed out the season with losses to 
Southwest Baptist, 5-4 and CMSU, 4-0, finishing 
the season 3-15 overall and 2-10 in the MIAA 
conference. Days later, Northwest Athletic Director 
Bob Boerigter announced that Wolf’s coaching 
contract would not be renewed after four years as 
head coach. The news caused mixed feelings among 
players. 

“It’s kind of a bummer deal for her having to lose 
her job, but maybe it’s what the team needed,”! 
Anderson said. “You can just hopefully look up and 
improve as a team. We are sad to see Coach [Wolf] 
go because we had a lot of good times with her.” 

Tears may have been shed in a season of losses, 
but they could not drown athletic optimism. 

“1 think we accomplished other things,” Cabreros 
said. “We became a lot closer as a team, so it didn’t 
all go to waste.” 


Becky Marston, Carlie Hoskins, Rory Okey, Heather Kolbo, 
Michelle Goold, Danielle Lawless, Raheenta Qureshi, Kristi 
Potee, Stacey Yamamoto, Caithn Hoskins, Kathleen Ames 
and Dana Buresh. 
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Midfielder Sarah Wallace sends 2 paw to her 
teammate along the nght udeline versus Central 
Missourt State Univenity Wallace way ued tor 
second in goals wored throughout the season 
with three phot by Mate Frye 


Forward Kapua Cabreros anticipates a thn in 
from a Central Miwwourt State Univeraty mattichder 
Cabreros played in all 18 games of the season and led 
the team with ux goak pees by Matt Pye 


Midfielder Becky Marston gains possesion of 
the ball in amid air against Emporia State 
Unrverity Manton, a freshman from Cedar Falls, 
lowa, aw ugnificant playing tine throughout her 
first season, phat by Matt frye 


Front Row: Matt Brownsberger, Victor James, Javon Perkins, Scott Fleming, Floyd Jones III, Jesse Shaw, Ben McCollum, Kelvin 
Parker, Brett Peterson and team manager. Back Row: Skip Shear, Steve Tappineyer, Austin Meyer, Derick Worrell, Joel Yeldell, 
Keanan Weir, Brian Carson, Brandon Rold, Byron Jackson, Jelani Walker, Steve Rold, Mike Morley and Darren Vorderbruegge. 
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67-81; 92-64; 95-73* 


Missouri Southern 
75-78, 93-92 


Southwest Gaptist 
84-71; 80-74 


Missour+Rolla 
70-58; 75-54 


Regular Season Record: 
20-7 


* Indicates MIAA Tournament games 


Scott Fleming 
? ed MVP honors at the Ryland Milner 


:i Kelvin Parker 
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IN THE SHADOW 2! tein Past 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


reseason hopes of a national championship 
slashed with the reality of unexpected setbacks. For 
he first ame in six years, the men’s basketball ream 
ailed reach the MIAA Tournament championship 
same bat stall secured a regional postse eon eg" 

For the five returning seniors of the 2002 Elite 
Sight team, emotions regarding the squad's on 
oared 

“We've gor a goal for the MIAA Championship 
again, and of course, a navonal championship,” 

orward Joel Yeldell said. “Those two goals pretty 
nuch will sum up the rest of the season.” 

Seniors Yeldell, guard Scott Fleming, guard Ben 
McCollum, guard Jelani Walker and forward Floyd 
Fones joined key returning guards Kelvin Parker and 
esse Shaw in trying to improve their 29-3 record 
rom the previous year. 
| The goal looked within reach as the Bearcats, 
ranked No. 12 nationally, defeated No. 3 South 
Dakota State University 71-69 in the Ryland Milner 
fournament Nov. 23. Quickly -0 


| 


compihng a 3-¢ 
ecord, Northwest suffered its worst loss in more than 
beven years to the University of Minnesota-Duluth, 
D7-67. With six games left in the non-conference 
beason, the ‘Cats rebounded to win all six, posting 
kn 8-1 record by the end of December. 


sa@ard Kelvin Parker completes 2 Lryup mm 
caling the ball fom Washburn Univ 

terry Comnan hum The Bearcats def 

toes 59-58. phew by Dore Patines 


added 


“When you're playing a non-conference schedule, 
you like to get through that undefeated and go inta 
conference with a pretty good record,” Parker said. 
“We made it through with one loss. We had to get 
to know who the team is, define roles, try to find 
out how you can concibute to the team.” 

The *Cats turned their attention ro the MIAA 
Conference season, defeating rival Missouri Western 
State College, 80-74. A three-game road trip 
brought hard tumes for the team, beginning with an 
81-67 loss to Pieesburg State University that ended 
its five-game winning streak. In Kirksville Jan. 8, 
Truman State University pulled off an 83-71 upset; 
three days later, the Bearcats fell to Missouri 
Southern Stare College, 78-75. 

Northwest dropped out of the Division IT Top 25 
for the first time in 71 games and fell to seventh 
place in the MIAA with a 1-3 record. The task of 
facing No. 6 Washburn University became a 
daunting challenge. 

“We're coming off dropping three in a row, so we 
need to find some way of getting back,” head coach 
Steve Tappmeyer said. “Our guys are continuing to 
practice hard and play hard, so we just need to hang 
in there.” 

@ Continued page 127 
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During a fourth-quarter time-out against 
Southwest Baptist University, head coach 
Steve Tappmeyer stresses the unportance of 
defensive pressure to Kelan Parker. Northwest 
defeated SBU 84-71 phate by Man Fre 
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Forward Floyd Jones hustles down the court for a al _ | 


layup against Southwest Baptist University. In the 28 
minutes Jones played, he scored nine points and had 
five assists in the Bearcat’s 84-71. photo by Matt Fry 
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r the rebound against Empo 
dell scored 13 points and f 
rebounds in the 92-82 win. } 


Determined to stay in the MIAA Conference 
tace, the ‘Cats defeated No. 6 Washburn 59-58 after 
Shaw hit one of two free throws with 31 seconds 
temaining tn the game. 

“We struggled earher. but all three games were 
on the road.” Fleming said of the previous losing 
streak. “I think a lot of people really blow it [the 
losing streak] out of proportion. Southern and 
Pittsburg are very tough places to play. Granted, we 
didn't play our best at any of them, but a lot of people 
said we were down and out, and to come back and 
beat the No. 6 team in the country is very big for 
us.” 
The Washburn triumph sparked a four-game 
winning streak, including victones over Southwest 
Baptist, Central Missour: and Missouri-Rolla. The 
‘Cats took their momentum on the road to Emporia 
State, but ESU's Robbie Ballard stopped the winning 
streak cold by pouring in an MEAA-record 13 three- 
point field goals and 49 points en route to a 109-89 
win. 

The ‘Cats had lost four games in the first round 
of the conference schedule but were still tied for 
third tn the rankings: the second round was a chance 
to rmprove that mark and gain redemption. 
Northwest dealt a 92-64 pounding to Pittsburg State 


IN THE SHADOW 


Feb.1 to start a three-win stretch. Truman also felt 
the wrath of revenge as the Bearcats stole a 60-56 
win from the Bulldogs in Bearcat Arena. 

“Everyone else seems to beat Truman easily, but 
it's like pulling teeth for us,” Tappmeyer said. “We 
were really fortunate to win that game.” 

Northwest continued tts streak against Missourt 
Southern when Yeldell hit a free throw with 0.4 
seconds remaining to win the game 93-92. No. 23 
Washburn handed the 'Cats one of only two losses 
in the final six regular-season games, defeating them 
62-52 Feb. 12. 

Beating Southwest Baptist 80-74 Feb. 15 kicked- 
off a four-game winning streak that included wins 
over Central Mtssourt and Missourt-Rolla. A 
gratifying win came against Emporia State on Senior 
Night, Feb. 26. Fleming, Walker and Yeldell scored 
21, 17 and 13 points, respectively, to defeat the 
Hornets 92-82 in their final game in Bearcat Arena. 

The ‘Cats ended both the regular season and the 
ensuing MIAA Tournament with losses to Missourt 
Western. The Griffons had kept Northwest out of the 
conference championship game for the first time in 
six seasons. Despite a season of stupgles, the ‘Cats 
were selected for postseason play in the South Central 
Regtonal Tournament. 


Guard Scott Fleming puta up a shot over the 
Empona State University defense in a 92-82 van 
on Sensor Night. Fleming earned All-MIAA firt- 
team and All-South Central Region second team 
honors at the end of the season. photo by Matt Frye 


Jelani Walker scores two of his 19 points against 
Washburn Unriverury in a 59-58 victory. Walker 
averaged 9.9 p 


s-per-game durin; 


1 
he regular 
the regular 


season. by Mart Frye 
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Front Row: Ashely Poptanycz, Megan Morrow, Dana Lade, Jane Chalmers, Laura Friederich anv 
Erica Hatterman.Back Row: Brooke Hogue, Brooke Brown, Tanesha Fields, Jenna Wolfe, Kati 
Scherer, Corey Van Dine, Charleatha Rhodes and Sarah Vollertsen ; 


Pittsburg State 
44-65; 71-69 


Missouri Southern 


72-68; 66-37 


Southwest Baptist 
70-67; 59-55; 64-57 * 


Missour+Rolla 
51-37; 86-56 


Overali Record: 
16-12 


Jenna Wolfe 


:::Sarah Vollertsen 


‘Erica Hatterman 


The Bearcats 


UNEXPECTED SUCCESS THROUGH {US 


Y ASHLEE ERWIN 


fter three straight losing seasons under his 
atch, women’s head basketball coach Gene 

Beeinmeyer Jed his team toa 15-11 overall record and 

| postseason berth on his way to being named MIAA 

Heoach of the Year. 

The announcement came after Steinmeyer's team 
ested a 10-8 MIAA record and secared the No. 4 
sed in the MIAA Tournament. 

“It's a small step coward what we eventually want 
» become,” Steinmeyer said. “I don't want anybody 
»think we're satisfied with just having a 500 season, 
cause that’s not what building chis program is all 
Hout. But it’s thar step you have to cake.” 

The Bearcats began their season hosting the annual 
yland Milner Classic recording a 1-1 record. The 
cam won four of the next six games, including a 106- 
3 win over California State University-Los Angeles 
1 Honolulu, Hawair., Dec. 30 

“Our season, before conference, was kind of up and 

wn.” center Sarah Vollertsen said. “We were still 

ying to figure out our roles. Hawan was a big pick- 

Pp for us. We kind of started to understand how to 

in” 

Although the ‘Cats dropped their first two 

inference games to Missouri Western State College 

7-72 and Pittsburg State University 65-44, the team 

w newcomer guards Laura Friederich, Erica 

atterman and Jane Chalmers making an impaet. 

tedench scored 14 ponnts against Missouri: Western, 
hile Chalmers collected eight rebounds. 

A 63-42 win over Truman State University Jan. & 

ave the ‘Cats their first conference win. Beating 

fiscoun Southern State College 72-68 Jan. 11 gave 
ae team momentum, but not enough to top 


slitting the Missouri Southern State College defeme, guard 
metha Fickds scores one of her ux fickd goak on the mght. Fields 
Bored 13 poants sn the 66-37 defeat of the Lions photo by Matt Frye 


nationally ranked No. 4 Washburn University Jan. 
15. Northwest tell 72-58 despite Vollertsen’s 23 points 
and nine rebounds. 

The Bearcats rebounded by defeating Southwest 
Bapast University 70-67, led by Hatterman’s 13 
points. They topped SBU for the first ume in ren 
games and positioned themselves in the MIAA 
Conference standings. 

“The big difference in our team is everyone 1s doing 
it. Any given might, someone else steps up, and that 
helps so much.” guard Katie Scherer said. “They can't 
just focus on Sarah [Vollertsen]}; they can’t just focus 
on Eriea [Hatterman]. They have to guard all of us.” 

Throughout February, the ‘Cats withstood ups and 
downs while maintaining postseason hopes. An 85- 
69 loss to No. 24 Emporia Srate was followed by a 
thrilling 71-69 win over Pitt State Feb. 1 in Bearcat 
Arena. The glory, however, was short-lived as Truman 
stole a 74-72 win from the women at home. 

“We were pretty much speechless,” guard Jenna 
Wolfe said. “We thought we were going to pull it out, 
and the buzzer went off and we were down by two.” 

A 29-point rout of Missouri Southern healed the 
wound left by the Truman loss, but eventual MIAA 
regular season champ Washburn stole another game 
from the ’Cats 63-55. Defeating Southwest Baptist 
for the second time Feb. 15 gave the women a boost 
headed into the final four games of the season. 

In the final stretch, Northwest went 2-2, including 
a 60-50 upset of No. 20 Emponia Scate Feb. 26 and a 
86-79 loss to No. 24 Missouri Western to end the 
regular season. 

With the No. 4 seed in the MIAA tournament, 
the ‘Cats overpowered Southwest Baptist 64-57 to 
earn their first conference tournament win since 
1990. A 57-52 semifinal loss to Washburn ended the 
women's season at 16-12 overall, their first winning 
season since 1997-98. 


scason powee an bey Nott Frye 


The Bearcat bench rises as Erica: Hatterman 
drains a three-point field goal over Missouri 
Southern Sute College defender Jacquie Rzewzut, 
Hatterman asusted in a 66-37 victory ov ‘3 
Lions. Hatterman helped Northwest rank second 
inthe MIAA in three-point field goal percentage 
(381). photo by Matt Frye 


Guard Jane Chalmers attempts a three-point 
field goal in a 60-50 win over Emporia 
University Feb 
and 181 steals 


halmers averaged 4 15 assists 
game during the 


Cyclone Holiday Classic 
Men 2nd 


lawe State University Open 
Men 4th 


Jayhewk Invitational 
Men 2nd 


Missoun Southern State College Invitational! 
Men 7th, Women 6th 


Praime Wolf Invitational 
Men 5th 


CMSU Ciassic 
Men 2nd 


MIAA Champtonships 
Men 2nd Women 4th 


2Women 


Jenny Simmons set an MIAA meet record 
at the MIAA Championships in 
Warrensburg March 1 with a first-place 
height of 11 feet, 11.75 inches. 


Alisha Samuel led the MIAA in the GO-meter 
dash with a time of 7.72 seconds before 
the conference meet. she was also ranked 
15° in the nation tn the event 


Dena McMullen led the MIAA in the high 
jump before the conference meet with a 
height of 5 feet.5.75 inches, which elso 
placed her 187 1n the nation 


niMen 


Danrel McKim broke his own school record 
in the weight throw three times before 
conference, including a throw of 58 feet.4 
inches, which ranked him 11*1in the nation. 


Jamaica Rector’s schootrecord jump of 49 
feet.2 25 inches in the triple jump Feb. 8 
ranked him seventh in the nation 


mel Helms’ schootrecord ume of 6.82 
Is in the GO-meter dash prior the 
se meet secured him first place in 
rankings and 11th place in the 
ank ings. 


With eyes fixed on the bar, Diezeas Calbert 
clears the high jump bar at 6-5 at the lowa State 
University Open Jan. 25, Calbert placed 16th in 
the event. photo hy Matt Frye 


Tiffany Zarling grimaces as she rounds the curve 
on the second lap of her 800 meters at the Lowa 
Stare University Open. Zarling placed erghth with 
aume of 2:21, photo hy Matt brye 


SELECT FEW MAKE THE LEAP *° “410N4ts 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


ompeting on small 200-nicter tracks and indoor pumping 

fand throwing pus, the men’s and women’s indoor track teams fought 

the tigors of cramped quarters and hard surfaces. One word could 
sum up the experience: survival. 

The women started their season Dec. 13 at the lowa State 
University Holiday Classic and resumed after winter break with 

ithe addition of sprnter Alisha Samuel tram Trinidad. Samuel had 
only been tn the United Suates tor three days when she won the 55- 
meter dash and took chink in the 200-meter dash at the Ward- 
qHaylect Invitational in Crete, Neb., Jan. 18. 

“It was very interesting: | had never run indoor [track] before.” 
Samuel said. “The track seemed so small. But | think [have it in 
me because I'd been running well back home. It is just a matter of 
coming here and trying to adjust.” 

By season's end, Samuel had provistonally qualified for nationals 
in the 60-meter dash and ranked first in the 60 meters on the MIAA 
#Performance List. Kadie Campbell followed in second place on the 
460-meter list; also ranking second in the 60-meter hurdles. 

“They were neck-and-neck most of the time, so it was nice to 

have them challenge each other in competition and practice,” head 
coach Vicki Wooton said. 

In the tield events, Jenny Simmons led the MIAA Conference 
in the pole vault with her national qualifying mark of 11-10 1/2 

inches set at the CMSU Classic Feb. 22. Jill Fisher also provisionally 
#yualified for the national long yump competition at Missouti 
HSouthern Feb. 9 with a mark of 18-5 1/4. Dena McMullen made a 
salifying leap of 5-5 3/4 1n the high jump Feb. 22 to take the lead 

i m the MIAA Performance List. 

Atthe MIAA Championships Feb. 28-March 1, the women took 
fourth at the meet, led by Samuel’s individual championships in 

h the 60 and 200-meter dashes. Simmons set a meet-record mark 

fof 1-11 3/4 in becoming an MIAA champ in the pole vault. 
der height ranked her sixth nationally and made her the only 


{ Releasing his pole, Ryan Miller descends to the matin the pole vault competition. 
| Miller cleared 14-7 1/4 inches on the vault. plwer by Maer Frye 
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Freat Row: Jared Srmth. Zach Edwards, Mark Aubrey, Pete Pameccia, John Heil. 
Chad Folwer, Kyle Keraus, Anthony Jackson, Pat Jordan and Chris Harns Second 
pRew: Danny Burm, Ezrah Buvency, Krad Trede. Jon House, Adam Maller. Brad 
Elboet, Drezeas Calbert. Jamon Phillips. Row Hullinges and Jett Campbell Third 
Rew: Chm Prange, Dame] McKim. Ryan Miller, Joel Terry, Jewe Fither, Paul Miser, 
Kevin Reeves. Chuck Abele and Philhp Nehon. Fourth Rew: Matt Kbmm., Brandon 
}<hoen. Mark Stewart, Conrad Womley, Tyler Marnn, Chff McIntosh, Paul Houfck. 
| Teasers Brownicy and Chr Nichols Back Rew: bead coach Richard Alsup, Wes 
| Flores, Jason Starnes. Steve Miller, Nate Chrseanson. Matt Abele and women’s 
(head couch Vicki Wooton 

t 


Beateat woman to make the final qualifying cut for the NCAA 
Devston LH Champronships in Boston, Mass. March 14-15, 

The men sent foar representatives to nationals to end the seasan 
after making amin for the conference champtonship. 

Dantel McKim started a breakthrough year by qualitying for 
nationals in both the shot put and weight throw at the lowa State 
University meet held Dec. 13, Clint Prange yoined him Feb.) by 
qualifying nthe shot put ac the Jayhawk Invitational. Inthe yamps, 
Jamaica Rector’s qualifying leap of 49-2 1/4 at Missour: Southern 
Feb. 8 broke a 22-year-old school tuple yamp record. 

The Praine Wolf Invitational at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln Feb. 14 produced the most success for the team. McKun 
broke his own school record in the weight throw with a mark of 
58-4. Gabriel Helms also broke his own school record and 
provistonally qualified in the 60-meter dash tn 6.82 seconds. Kyle 
Keraus and John Heil added their names to the list in the 800- 
meter run with second and third place finishes in times of 1 minute 
53.17 seconds and 1:53.34, respectively. 

“We had good performances,” head coach Rich Alsup said. “There 
were some question marks in my mind for the conterence meet, 
and some of those have been taken care of.” 

Pat Jordan and Ryan Maller provided a boost prior to the 
conference meet by provisionally qualifying for nationals at the 
CMSU Classic Feb. 22. Jordan's mark of 6-8 3/4 in the high jump 
ranked him third in the conference, while Miller's 15-5 vault ranked 
him sixth. 

“We weren't expected to do a whole lot in conference, and now 
all of a sudden we're seeing that we have talent in every event,” 
Heil said. 

Atthe MIAA Championships, Helms won the 60 and 200-meter 
dashes to help the Bearcats finish second overall. The 4x880 yard 
telay team of Heil, Keraus, Chad Fowler and Brad Elliott took first 
place, as did McKim in the shot put. 

Four men were included in the NCAA Division 1] Championship 
field to end the season, including McKim and Prange in the shot 
put, Helms in the 60-meter dash and Rector in the triple jump. 


Front Rew: HUcather Brokaw, Jennifer Heller, Rachel Starks, Kadic Campbell. 
Jill Fisher, Jenny Simmons, Sara Wolff, Mariah Clark, Ashley Grosse, Jewica 
Montesano and Kara Pohlman Second Row: Leshe Lobes, Lacey Jackson, Bets 
Lee, Megan Nauman, Gara Lacy, Erin Reed, Carric Jo Moe, Bridget Shields, 
Ashley Nally, Tiffany Zarling, Carmen Cox and Toni Sexton. Third Row: 
Megan Hamilton, Dia McKee, Julie Toebben, Alisha Samuel, Hlcather 
Robertson, Abby Van Svoc, Renac Miller, Blaire McCuen, Monica Perry. 
Mary Wirtand Abby Disclhoff Back Rew: men'vhead coach Richard Alsap, 
Erin Parnell, Wes Florea, Jason Ntarnes, Steve Miller, Nate Cheisnanion, Mart 
Abele and head coach Vicki Wooton 
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Piecher Jimmy Elam fires a pitch to the 
plate. Elam had a 2.74 ERA and led the team 
with three saves during the season. photo by 
Darren Whatley, University Photographer 


After being thrown ont on his way to second base, 
Chad McDaniel turns to see ifa double-play occurs. 
McDaniel had a .216 batting average and scored 
12 runs on tbe season for the Bearcats. photo by Duren 
Whitley, Univenity Photographer 


Missouri Western State College 
10-5, 10-5, 24, 7-1 


Truman Stete University 
7-9, 2-5, 94, 63 


Rarcarun er ones ate 


Pittsburg State University 
1-3, 6-8, 13-10, 5-7* 


University of Missouri - Rolla 
43, 2-10 


* indicates MIAA Conference 
tournament games 


MIAA Conference record 17-12 
Overall rscord 28-26 


“:Rightfielder Ryan Ellis ‘4 


Short stop Willie Ciaramitaro 


_CHANCES AT SUCCESS SvetHeows 


] BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


he baseball team had ats glove outstretched, pursed on the verge 
} of becoming a force in the MIAA Conterence. Inthe end. the ball 
dropped. and the team fell short of its goals. 

Early non-conference games were scheduled to prepate the team 
fer conference competion, but playing tn February had tts 
disadvantages. The Bearcats traveled to Arkadelphia, Ark., to play 
Qaiachita Boptist University and Henderson State University, teams 
not hindered by cold winter weather. The ‘Cats went 1-1 against 

{OBU bat went 0-2 against Henderson State. 

“It's tough tor us co get_a lot of pracrice in because we're always 
insnle because of the weather,” thitd baseman John Sipes sand. “We 
didn’t actually get live sttuacons, so when we got down to play a 
game everybody was kind of rusty.” 

Looking to warm up, the team headed to the Savannah 

4 Invitational Tournament in Savannah, Ga., March 5-10. The chill 

4 cemained, however, as the Bearcats dropped games to Grand Valley 
State University 6-5 and Armstrong Atlantic State University f- 
o. A 20-9 pounding of Gannon (Pa.)} University finally sparked 
Northwest. With improved offensive production, the team won 
the last three tournament games. 

“We dug ourselves a hole, and that’s probably attributed to new 
guys who were not used to playing with each other,” head coach 
Dann Loe said of the slow start. “But having a lot of games in a 

J row just got us into the baseball routine.” 

The ’Cats hit a hot streak that carried them into the conference 
schedule, winning 12 of the next 14 games. Sweeps over Washburn 
University, Missouri Wester State College and Emporia State 

1 University established a 6-0 conterence record as March came toa 
close. 

“We were playing good defense, scoring runs, pitching was 
{throwing stnkes.” pitcher Brett Jones said. “Everything was just 
kind of going into place.” 

The team’s focus dissipated over Spring Break, which Loe and 
jjhis players attributed to the team peaking early. 


| Third basemen John Sipes catches an infield thy against Pretsbung State University 
i Apes 4 Stpes hod 41 put outs and an 864 fielding percentage on the season. plato by 
| Dewars WVinairy, Uvenety Phosopeephicr 


“Atter that, we kind of found about ao to three weeks of bad 
baseball that took us out of the rice tora tiede bit.” Supes sad. 
“When our pruching was good, we couldn't hits When we could 
hit, we couldn't pitch. We yast couldn't get both sides of the ball to 
click.” 

Truman Stace University beat the Bearcats at home, followed by 
two losses ta Missourt Southern State College. Spliting games 
with Washburn University and losing ewe out of three yaumes to 
Pattsburg State University left slim chances of Northwest making 
the MIAA post-season tournament. 

“We got to the end of the season, and it was disappointing to go 
into a lag at the end,” Loe said. “We were fighting for our lives to 
get in {the cournament).” 

The ‘Cats needed a fourth-place conference finish or better to 
make the tournament, so they pulled out all che stops to sweep 
Truman and Southwest Baptist University. The team also picked 
up wins against the University of Mitssourr-Rolla and nationally- 
ranked No. 2 Central Missouri State University. 

“We knew to get in it was do-or-die, and we put it together,” 
Sipes said. 

Facing CMSU again in the first round of the tournament, the 
team's hopes deflated when the Mules won 4-0. With the drive 
gone, the 'Cats fell to Pitt State 7-5 to end the season. 

“Overall, it was very disturbing knowing we beat these twa teams 
in the tegular season and knowing that we should have won and 
could have won,” Sipes said. 

Northwest finished with a 28-26 overall record and a 17-12 
MIAA record. Rightfielder Ryan Ellis was a Fitst Team All-MIAA 
Conference selection; Sipes, Jones, short stop Willie Ciaramitaro 
and catcher Mike Ruff were Second Team selections. 

The Bearcats began the fall season after losing several key seniors, 
including Ellis, second baseman Michael Creason, first baseman 
Zac Ruff and pitchers Jimmy Elam and Eric Bartine. 

“We pretty much lost the right side of the field,” Sipes said. “But 
Coach Loe did a great job replacing those guys.” 

Several new faces added solid defense and depth in the lineup 
for the inter-squad scrimmage season, and the ceam continued to 
build on the success it accumulated in the spring. 


| |Baseball Front Row: Joe Andetwon, Kenton Kloptenstem, Hrett Rust, John 
Boehof, Edyar Jones and John Sipes. Rew 2: Matt Raves, Iirett Jones, Kaleb May. 
| Zac Ruff, Ernie Bartine. Jimmy Elam. Ryan Ellis. Michael Creason. Willie 


Ciaramitaro and Urad Schwarz, Back Rew: Head coach Darin boc, Joel Leman, 
Will Mavle, Hill Roop, Mike Ruff, Rvan Zink, Adam Thoinpson, Bryan OF Flynn, 
Marcus West. Shane Remiley, Chad McPanel and Trov Gerlach 
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Pitcher Alison Adkins releases 2 pitch at 
home against Pittsburgh State University. 
Adkins was 9-8 on the season with a 1.86 


earned run average. photo by Amanda Byler 


First baseman Erica Hammontree is called out 
as she slides into second base against Southwest Baptist 
University. In the double-header, the Bearcats 
outscored Southwest Baptist 4-0. photo by Amanda Byler 
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WINNING SEASON ENDS EARLY ‘28 YouNG TEAM 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


D.. the cold and windy days of February, the softball team 
hibernated in the recreanion area undemeath Bearcat Arena, prepanng 
for the spring season. 

The Bearcats finally fired up for a winning season but only atter a 
tocky start in the henning of March. 

“When we came in we were very young,” shortstop Melissa Nimmo 
sakL “Our whole idea was to come together, play well, work hard. We 
all worked really hard because we thought we could win it all.” 

Two lone senior, pitcher Alison Adkins and outfielder Jessica Rupiper, 
led a 14-member squad dominated by six freshmen. 

Early-season jitters led to. a mediocre 3-4 starting record but were finally 
quelled at the Emporia State University Trsler Tournament March 15- 

f.16. Northwest posted four wins before losing against Winona State 
Universiry 3-2. In the final toummament game, the team hounced back 
to trounce MIAA conference foe Emporia State University 8-1. 

b «6 “As a team, we played really well together,” second haseman Erica 

F Hammontree said. “We were just there for each other; we pumped each 

: other up.” 

f= Taking their 8-5 record on the road, the Bearcats hit an eight-game 
winning streak highlighted by a 5-1 finish in the Big Tiger Classic in 
Jefferson City March 22-23. Avila College ended the streak, defeating 
Northwest 6-2 in the final game. 

The conference schedule proved challenging for the ’Cats with 
contenders Central Missouri State University, Washburn University and 

t Méssouri Southern Stare College battling for the championship. Finishing 

b 11-7 inthe MIAA, Northwest swept Emporia State, Southwest Baptist 

} University and the University of Missouri-Rolla while splitting games 

) with Truman State University and Pittsburg State University. 

A prominent conference win came with a 15-inning 2-0 shutout of 
CMSU April 2 in Warrensburg. Pitcher Morgan McGinnis struck out 
eight batters for a complete game. 


Second basernan Tara Risetter stands ready 
fo punh off first base Riveter scored 27 runs on 
the seavon and her 477 dugging percentage wat 
fouth on the tearm. plow by doused Byber 


“Morgan did an awesome yob— tt was a tough pitching duel.” Nimmo 
sad. “Defense did theit job, too. Finally, at the end of the game we did 
our job and overcame it. It was huge.” 

Winning gave the ‘Cats a confidence boost entering the final month 
of the season; they won the next [1 out of 16 games leading up to the 
conference toumament. 

In the first round of the MIAA tournament, Northwest upended 
Missoun Westem 7-4, avenging an April 24 loss to the Griffons. CMSU, 
looking to avenge two regular-season losses to the Bearcats, provided 
the next challenge on the bracket. The Jennies eliminated the ‘Cats 4- 
0 lead in the 6* inning by scoring five nuns, eventually winning 5-4. 
With the fite gone, the Bearcats lost to Missouri Southem 6-3 to end 
the season. 

“We wanted to go further in conference than we did,” Nimmo said. 
“We had one bad inning that put us in the loser’s bracket, and after that, 
I think it just kind of stomped on all of us.” 

The ‘Cats finished 29-15 overall and 11-7 conference. Catcher Megan 
Spring, second baseman Tara Risetter and outfielder Angie McCoy were 
awarded Second Team All-Conference honors following the season. 

After six seasons, head coach Pam Knox resigned in July to take a 
position at Western Oregon University. 

“She expected a lot from us,” Hammonurce said. “As players, she 
cared enough that she thought we could do better.” 

In August, Susan Punzo took the helm ofa softball team dreaming of 
a conference championship. 

“She wants to win as much as we do,” Nimmo said. “She wants to get 
us there.” 

The Bearcats posted a 9-1 record during the fall season, a successful 
start for a team acquainting itself with a new coach. A strong spring 
season followed by hard off-season work made for a successful year in 


Northwest softhall. 


Softball) Front Rew: Tara Risetter, Lindsey Crouse, Melisa Nimmo, Jessica 
Rupiper, Kelly Carter and Kristina Dillon. Back Row: Morgan McGinnis, Megan 
Spring. Shelly MacDonald, Ange McCoy, Ahwon Adkins, Jacqui Handlos, Erica 
Hammontree and Tonga Rusetter 


Truman State Open 


Men end 


Northwest invitational 
Men 3rd; Woman 8th 


Empona State University Dll Chatlenge 
Men end 


Doane Relays 
Men end 


Simpson Twilight Open 
Men ‘st 


Oreke Relays 
Men 18th 


Missourn Southern 
Men 3rd 


MIAA Championships 
Men 3rd; Women Sth 


NCAA Dl Nationa! Championships 
Men 10th 


i:Men 

Matt Fisher ran a 52.49 seconds at 

nationals in the 400m hurdles, the best 

time of his collegiate career. Fisher also 

set a Northwest Invitational meet record 
the 400m hurdles with a ume of 52.97 


and Tucker Woolsey placed fifth 
in the shot put, respectively, at 
ake Relays April 26 and traveled to 
Twilight Open the same day 
t and second in the shot put 


ij Woolsey and Tucker 
d All-America status at 


> received 
outdoor 


Matt North starts his spin in the shot put 
competition at the Northwest (nvitational. North 
placed fifth with a toss of 51 feet, 2 inches; he also 
placed sixth in the discus. photo by Amanda Byler 


Kadie Campbell out strides an opponent in the 
100-meter hurdles at the Northwest Invitational. 
Atthe MIAA Conference meet, Campbell placed 


third in the event with a time of 15.08 seconds. 
photo by Amanda Byler 
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FIELD EVENTS DRIVE SUCCESS © °° 008 TEAMS 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


ack was the common reference for the sport, but the 
forgotten field athletes guided the men's and women's outdoor 
crack and treld teams throughout the season, 

In the spring. the women dealt with a lack of runners and an 
abundance ot injuttes on the team. 

“Our strengths were pretty much in our field events and short 
sprints,” head coach Vicki Wooton said. “Again, we were 
bombarded with injuries and low nunthers in the SOO meter an 
up, so we had some events we didn’e fill anyone in. That makes 
tt difficult.” 

Sprinter April House, pole vaulter Jenny Simmons and thrower 
Mary Wirt consistently finished in the top three places at the 
Truman State Open, Northwest Invitagonal and Doane Relays. 

With the MIAA Conference meet on the honzon, the team 
pulled together at the Simpson Twilight Open Apul 26. Kadie 
Cambell’s first-place finishes in the 100-meter dash and 100- 
meter hurdles led! che runners. Wins by Wirt in the discus, Sara 
Wolffin the shot put and Simmons in the pole vault aided a 
strong finish. 

“We all just wanted to prove that we were doing well and 
that we were ready for conference,” Campbell said. 

Despite secting several personal records at the MIAA 
Conference Champtonships May 4-5, the women placed fitth as 
a team. House won the 200-meter dash in 24.66 seconds, and 
Stmmons won the pole vault, clearing with a meet record height 
of 11 feet, 8 inches. 

“You've just got to do it the day of the conference meet, which 
1s really hard sometimes as a young athlete,” Wooton said. “We 
did have a lot of personal bests at conference, and that’s all you 
can do.” 

By the end of the season, three athletes qualified for the NCAA 
Division [| National Championships in San Angelo, Texas, May 
23-25. House ran a personal record 12.0 in the 100-meter dash 

phuc did not make finals. Simmons placed 14" in the pole vault 
and Wirt placed 14% 1n both the hammer and discus to end the 
season. 

“Overall, most people looked back and saw chat they 
improved,” Wooton said. “Whether they placed as high as they 


Track Men Freat Row: Coach Chad Forster, Matt Nippert, Derick Delanty. Philip 
Labeck. farniwon Phillips, Sean Berger. John Heil, Danny Burns and Jon House Row 
2:Earsh Bowency, Joel Terry, owe Friher, Wes Florea, Phihp Nelson, Shnwn Sockiman, 
Kyte Keraan and Jason Chinn Rew 3: John Kawa, Chris Hams, Jeff Campbell, Jack 
Gebenenet. Paul Mrer, Jeremy Suberwood, Jeff Shipley and Matt Fither Row 4: Paul 
Houtek, Macr Kirim, Crag Flemmuings, Jamaica Rector, Conrad Wooly, Matk 
Seewart, Mart North and Ryan Miber Back Rew: Coach Ruchard Alwp, Asusant 
Coach Jason Starnes, Matt Abele, Nate Chrinanson, Brad Elbor, Travis Mason, John 
Stedman. Clint Prange and Darel Mic Kim. 


wanted co, | knew they were athlete enough and chat the 
potential was there," 

The men’s team transformed potential into success with nine 
athletes qualifying for che national meet, May 23-25. Clint 
Prange shined at the meet, winning the NCAA Division H 
discus championship vith a throw of 183 feet, 9 inches. 

"Our throwers were definitely the strength of the ceam,” head 
couch Rich Alsup sai. “All five were sohd performers during 
the season co qualify for outdoor nationals.” 

Daniel McKim, Matt North and Conrad Wooley also 
qualified for the national discus competition. Woolsey placed 
eighth in the event, but his biggest success was a second-place 
finish in the shot put with a toss of 59 feet, 6.25 inches. His 
hrother, Tucker Woolsey, took fourth place in the shot, while 
McKim placed 12". 

“That's one thing people don't realize—how good we really 
are,” Prange said. “Our throwers ate recognized across the 
country. Some of the runners are just waiting for their time to 
shine.” 

The thin field of Bearcat runners struggled for top places 
throughout the season. Joel Terry won the 110-meter high 
hurdles at two meets and finished second at the MIAA 
Conference Championships in a national-qualifying time of 
14.58. Matt Fisher won the 400-meter hurdles in 53.78 secands 
to help the team finish third at the MIAA meet. 

“We were hoping to get second, but things just didn’t happen 
to work out that well," Kyle Keraus said. “Ie was a little 
disappointing, but we were happy with the finish.” 

Terry and Fisher were the only Northwest runners at nationals, 
Fisher ran a personal record 52.49 seconds in the 400-meter 
hurdles; neither athlete qualified for the finals. Travis Mason 
and Jamaica Rector rounded out the national competitors in 
the long yump, placing 16" and 17", respectively. The men's 
team finished 10° overall in che nation to conclude a successful 


season. 

“TL enjoyed fielding this team chat challenged the MIAA and 
nation’s best in the outdoor championships,” Alsup said. “The 
general work ethic of the entire team was amazing. 


” 


Track Women Front Row: Jonny Sammon, Sara Wolf, Apnl Houve, Kim Scarborough, 
Rachel Jenkins, Kadie Campbell and Coach Vics Wooton Rew 2: kinn Reed, Abby 
Van Syoc, Renee Millet, Jennifer Heller. Avhicy Grosec and Jewsoa Monteuno Rew 3: 
Bridget Sinelch, Ein Pamell. Gara Lacy, Betsy Loe. Blaire McCuen, Melisa Gluupp, 
Sarah Swedberg and Tiffany Zarling. Back Rew: Heather Roberto, Tom Sewon, Jovwuca 
Lane, Gwen Sebolt. Rachel Saarks, Dena McMullen and Manah Chirk 
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J.J. Mulwanda congratulates Gorka Sanchez with a handshake 
after a successful match. Mulwanda and Sanchez were No. 3 doubles 
partners. photo by Darren Whitley, University Photographer 


Zach Keith hits a forehand shot to his opponent versus Baker 
University. Keith was 14-4 after his first season as a collegiate athlete. 
photo by Darren Whitley, University Photographer 
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Truman State University 6-1 
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Missouri Western State College 6-3 


Jnversity 6-3 
Truman State University 4-5 
te University 6-3 
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DOMINATION CONTINUES “2 "* 


BY ASHLEE ERWIN 


nacampus absorbed in the reputation of football and haskethall 
teams, one program continued to work quietly, receiving lite 
recognition. Few would have guessed it to be one of the top programs 
in Northwest's athletic history. 

The men's and women’s tennis teams hrought home the 13° and 
14* MIAA Conference championship tles under head coach Mark 
Rosewell, making him the winningest coach in Bearcat history. 

‘Coach Rosewell ts always trying hand to make the tennis team 
better,” No. 1 men’s player Jon Sanchez said. “He always gets a really 
good schedule dunng the season.” 

Tough competion throughout the season prepared the ‘Cats to 
finish strong, beginning March | -3 with matches in Topeka, Kan. The 
men and women each went 2-1 over the weekend. 

“it was 6s in the beginning hecause everyone was petting to know 
each other,” No. 6 women’s player Raven Herner said. “Some 
fersonalines a at first, but eventually we got through everything.” 

Ready for more competition, the women reeled off six straight wins 
over the next two weeks. After defeating conference teams Missouri 
Western State College, 6-3 and Southwest Baptist University, 6-3, 
No.1 player Rosa Tapia stressed the importance of early-season success 
but said the main priority was repeating as MIAA Conference 
champions at the end of the season. 

The men notched a seven-game winning streak of their own, 
including an important 5-4 victory over Southwest Baptist March 16 
that increased the intensity of practice and competition. 

“The work ethic this year was different than the past because we 
knew we were really good,” No. 5 player Jarrod Smith said. “We had a 
chance to go really far, so everybody was working 110 percent, which 
was a great feeling.” 

With the season's competition heating up, the women suffered losses 
to Metro State University and Truman State University but rebounded 
to jon the men in sweeping Winona State University, Emporia State 


Jane Marie Clark and Sara Lipira cake the court agains. William Jewell College. 
y posted a 12-17 record dunng the season at No. 2 doubles and were 28-27 m 


Women’s Tennis Front Rew: Kore! Puomada, Rona Tapa, Nicolke Benger. Jena Lindwy 
and Jane Mane Clark Back Rew: Michael Robern, Regan Dodd, Jan Pendrak, Adnanna 
Prrcifls Lanza. Raven Herner. Sora Lipara and head coach Mark Runcwell 


University, Rockhurst University and Washburn University. Both 
teams were set to defend their MIAA conference tides. 

At the MIAA Championships tn Springfield April 18-20, the 
women topped rival Washburn, 62-49 for the ade. Indiv rain 
champions Tapia; No. 2 player, Adrianna Hernandez; No. 4 player, 
Sara Lipira and Herner led the winning effort. Herner and partner 
Nicole Berger brought home the No. 3 doubles championship, defeating 
Tniman Srate, 9-8. 

“Out of all my years of playing tennis, the most fun I've ever had 
was the conference championship,” Herner said. 

The men faced stiffer competition posed by Southwest Baptist. 
Behind individual champions No. 2 player, Michal Zamiatala; No. 4 
player, J.J. Mulwanda; No. 6 player, Zach Keith and Smith, Northwest 
held a slim 59-58 lead over SBU with one doubles match remaining. 
Smith and Jon Sanchez defeated SBU, 8-5, to bring home the 69-64 
conference championship win. 

“tt was probably che most exciting match I've ever played in,” Smith 
said. “There was a huge crowd there, and it was really special because 
hundreds of people looking on—that doesn't happen very often.” 

Visions of a trip to the national tournament carried the teams into 
the regional tournament in Greeley, Colo., May 3-4. The men suffered 
ashocking 5-4 loss to the University of Northern Colorado in the first 
round, ending their hopes for the season. 

“We beat ourselves,” Smith said. “We got very overconfident because 
we had a good tournament draw. We were looking past the match 
that we were playing to the next round.” 

The women advanced to the finals after defeating Truman State, 5- 
3, but a 5-4 loss to Northern Colorado in the finals kept them one step 
away from a national berth. 

“In che finals for regionals we lost, but it was really tight, 5-4,” Tapia 
said. “For my team, we were improved a lot from the beginning of the 
season to the end.” 

The teams’ accomplishments outweighed the disappointing season 
finishes. They had brought home the 13" and 14" conference titles 
under the leadership of a 16-time MIAA Coach of the Year, which 
secured their place in Northwest's athletic history. 
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S ose, determination, and the will 
to compete were not limited to varsity sports; 
many students participated in intramural 
sports. 

Intramural sports, such as flag football, 
basketball and sand volleyball, required 
competitiveness and a drive for success. 
Every fall, those skills were especially needed 
to come out on top in the annual “Battle of 
the Beef” competition. 

More than 400 students took part in the 
“Battle of the Beef” tug-of-war in November, 
making it the largest intramural event of the 
year. 

Sixteen teams took part in the fraternity 
league, but in the end, the AKL Chain 
Tuggers proved superior to the other 
competitors. 

AKL dominated by taking not only first 
place but also runner-up honors with its 
second team. 

Though his team did not have the same 
success, Tony Dubolino was happy with 
where his team finished. 

“I’ve been here for four years and never 
made it past the first round,” he said. “It’s 
not painful at all. We came here to do what 
we needed to do and got it done.” 

Even though “Battle of the Beef” seemed 
dependent on strength, contenders said the 
event also took determination and strategy. 

“You've just got to keep your weight low 
and all pull as a team,” Mark Calcote said. 
“Just get your legs strong and start into it.” 

Calcote found the event to be the best 
among the intramural competitions. 

“It is my favorite I’ve done so far,” he said. 
“It’s just all out against each other. You can 
see who’s the strongest team.” 

The “Battle of the Beef” helped to 
establish one of the most successful years in 
intramural participation. 

“We've had more entries this year than 
we’ve had in several years,” recreation 
director Bob Lade said. “It’s a stress release 
for the students. They enjoy coming out and 
seeing their friends.” 

While “Battle of the Beef” had high 
participation, many students took part in 


GOALS DRIVE ATHLETES TO COMPETE AND EXCELL 


BY CLARK GRELL 


other intramural sports such as golf, tennis, 
sand volleyball and cross-country. The 
largest entry numbers came in flag football, 
five-on-five basketball and softball. 

Flag football stirred up excitement, 
bringing out team camaraderie. 

“It’s fun,” Sara Wolff said. “We get out and 
play. I wish they’d pad me up and let me play 
full-contact, but they won’t do that.” 

Wolff, a key participant for Phi Mu, 
enjoyed the fall event but said her sorority 
took the competition seriously, especially 
when it came to a matchup against Alpha 
Sigma Alpha. 

“This is a big rivalry because it always 
seems like the Alpha Sigma Alphas and Phi 
Mus are usually meeting each other in the 
championships of intramural sports,” Wolff 
said. 

At the season’s end, Wolff and the Phi 
Mus took home bragging rights by winning 
the sorority championship in flag football. 

Phi Mu and runner up Alpha Sigma 
Alpha were two of 57 teams that 
participated in flag football. 

Flag football was not the only sport the 
Phi Mus conquered. The sorority also won 
championships in softball, walleyball and 
racquetball. 

Much like the sororities and fraternities, 
the non-Greek members also fought it out 
on the field or court for bragging rights. 

“The Greeks are going to have more 
intense games in the fact that they want to 
be the better sorority or fraternity,” Renny 
Vandewege said. “But I think there’s a 
higher level of talent in the independent 
game, so there’s going to be just as much 
competition.” 

Vandewege had plenty of intramural 
experience as a participant in golf, 
basketball, three-point shootout and flag 
football. 

“For those of us who don’t have the 
athletic talent to play varsity athletics, it’s 
a good opportunity to play competitive 
sports with others who are on the same level 
of talent,” Vandewege said. 

@ Continued page 143 
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Tylor Hardy played in the independent 
men’s basketball league his entire collegiate 
career. Intramurals helped Hardy keep on 
his feet. 

“| participate because I like to stay in shape 
and get some exercise,” Hardy said. “It also 
gives you a break from school work and gets 
you away from studying.” 

Hardy was no pushover when it came to 
competition; he played basketball at 
Maryville High School. Although he never 
came close to his high school days, where 
he scored 47 points in one game, Hardy 
made an impact on every team he played on 
in the intramural ranks. 

His team won the league championship 
the previous three years. However, Hardy 
said it would be a challenge to make it a 
fourth. 

“There are some pretty good teams out 
there,” he said. “But | think we can do it 
again.” 

Sara Lantz's three-on-three basketball 
squad, like Hardy’s team, tasted victory as 
well. Her team won the fall-league title. 
Lantz played intramural sports because she 
enjoyed the competition. 

“] do it obviously because | love 
basketball,” Lantz said. “I'm down [in the 
recreation center] all the time. I'm not ona 
varsity team, so I just want to compete.” 

Though slightly less popular than team 
sports, individual intramurals also drew a 
large number of competitors. Individual 
sports, like golf, drew participants like 
Vandewege who had few opportunities to 
compete in a sport he once relished. 

“It was nice to win the tournament,” he 
said. “It’s been a few years since I've won a 
competitive golf tournament. It was nice to 
be handed the illustrious baby-blue T-shirt. 
It looks good on me.” 

The competition was intense, but at the 
end of every intramural season, competitors 
enjoyed the opportunity to mect new people. 
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Regroup the knowledge gained while interacting in the classroom 


and participating in organizations. 

You ran to catch the end of a meeting on campus, studying late 
the night hefore, the weight of your eyelids was the only thine 
holding you hack. 

You gathered because of similar interests or stood together in 
opposition. Bearcat Voice was introduced as a new organization 
to discuss on-campus issues and ways to address them. The 
Northwest Dance Company was declared an independently run 
student organization and separated from the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance. Dan Ayala resigned 
from Student Senate in order to avoid impeachment after a conflict 
with Jen Seaman the government affairs leader. 

Your learned the art of responsibility while balancing 


organizations and academic achievement. 


Randy Tilk addvesses the rules of etiquette 
to gnests of the King and Queens Yuletide 
Feaste. Held Dee. 5-7, the Yuletide Feaste 
was onvnized by o collection of grou 

incuding Christian Campus House ane 
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Alpha Gamma Rho (Active) 


Front Row: James Hardee, Lucas Carlson, Brian Ore, Tyler Williams, Lowell Busch, 
Kyle Pierce and Scott Winkier. Row 2: Lance Williams, Shannon Jesse, Darin Orne, 
Mark Mather, Chisholm Nally, Nate Schroeder, Jason Richards and Tom Campbell. 
Row 3: Tyler Rolofson, Brian Schumacher, Jeffrey Gatrel, Joseph Bilka, Justin 
Moenkhoff and Josh Kempers. Row 4: Barton Damrow, Jason Vandivort, Brandon 
Schake, Joe Parker and Clark Heman. Back Row: Brandon Schaaf, Rick Aspegren, 
Jason Gregory, Mark Hungate, David Gomel, Casey Flinn and Rich Thomas. 


: Green and Gold Classics 
: Preview Steer Show 
: Pink Rose formal 


i Gamma Rho (N low) 


Front Row: Chris Kauffman, Jake Dalton, Justin Cody and Matt Schreiner. Row 
2: Kevin Miller and Brice Ball. Back Row: Remington Pierce, Ryan Lockwood 
and Jarrett DePriest. 


Alpha Sigma Alpha (Active) 


Front Row: Erin Knotts, Kristie Hurt, Nicole Foy, Keri Kemmerer, Jamie 
Krierim and Nicole Bowers. Row 2: Stacy Jo Viditto, Rebecca Crane, Shelby 
Bartels, Lindsey Knight, Amy Vetter, Enza Solano, Krystin Stubblefield and 
Christi Thoni. Row 3: Mary Lenzen, Jennifer Louk, Sara Booker, Megan 
Prescott, Alyson McGinnis, Lindsey Hunken, Jen Anderson, Ginny Francis 
and Joy Hayes. Back Row: Lindsay Wittstruck, Anna Ashbacher, Kristen 
Deckard, Kristy Arkfeld, Mikaela Koile, Sarah Caldwell, McCarten Delaney, 
Sarah Baumgartner, Amy Espeer and Carla Pollard. 


: Bowl-a-thon for S. June Smith Center 
: Special Olympics 
: Outstanding Greek Organization 2002 


Alpha Sigma Alpha (New) 


Front Row: Amanda Wilson, Ashley Brumbaugh, Lindsay Young, Amy Stonum, 
Lisa Kelley, Brooke Tecza, Kara Dark, Rachael Cnase, Adrienne Wood and Sara 
Young. Row 2: Jill Richardson, Jill Reiley, Quinn Sheek, Shawna Kennedy, Mary 
Verbeck, Carly Spydell, Leslie Wilkinson and Amy Smith. Row 3: Holly Grefe, 
Stacey Salisbury, Abby Stephens, Erica Heermann, Megan Quinn, Megan Miller, 
Lindsey Henning, Erin McPherson and Jess Sciortino. Back Row: Allison 
Forrester, Tiffany Fixter,, Stephanie Ridens, Susan Short, Traci Eggers, Stephanie 
Smith, Gemayel Floyd, Melissa Worley, Michelle Eischeid and Colleen Cronin. 
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Break into brotherhood 


by Melissa Galitz 


Pool balls cracked signaling fraternity rushes to break | 


into brotherhood. 

Delta Sigma Phi held the “They're No Sharks” Pool 
Tournament Tuesday January 28 and “Grillin and 
Chillin” barbecue January 27 as spring rush activities. 

According to active member Ben Fielder, the fraternity 
was more than “frat life” and more about academic 
achievement, meeting new people and having a good 
time. 

“We don't want guys that are really cocky, guys with 
bad attitudes that think fraternities are all about parties,” 
Fielder said. 

Three men rushed Delta Sigma Phi in the spring, 
working toward membership of an organization that took 
time out for brotherhood and service. 

“We are always doing something together, we make 
plans once or twice a week,” Fielder said. 

The brothers won fourth place in the homecoming 
float competition and raised $3,800 for David S. Payton 


and Camp Quality through an annual softball 
tournament. In addition to their achievement, the 
fraternity also wanted to secure new living quarters. 

According to Fielder, the alumni of Delta Sigma Phi 
would provide the fraternity with a new house if they 
raised the number of members and improved their living 
conditions. The brothers worked toward that goal by 
laying carpet,adding coaches and adding an 
entertainment center in the basement. Previously the area 
had been used for parties and had nothing but a bar, stereo, 
pool table and cement walls. 

“We want to have enough guys to live in the house, 
fill the house and get enough guys that we don’t have to 
worry about money anymore,” Fiedler said. 

High expectations for their house, new members and 
active members created a stereotype for Delta Sigma Phi. 

“Everybody calls us the nerds and we really aren't nerds, 
we don't believe that we have to go out and get drunk 
and make a fool out of ourselves,” Fielder said. 


Lee Dishman, Ryan Moore, Ben Fiedler. Chris Ems 


: Greck Week 


Joseph Her- 
nandaz shoots 
during the Delta 
Sigma Phy spring 
rush pool tour- 
nainent. The fra- 
temuty had three 
men participate n 
Rush activites 
during the week. 
photo by Melissa 
Galitz 


Raw: Tony Saccoman, Trevor Heiner, Troy Gibson and Brad White 


: Annual softball tournament to benefit Camp Quality 
: “Delta Sigs in Speedos” car wash fundraiser 


DELTA Siva PH 


Al ph a Ka ppa La m bda 


Front Row: Aaron Pollan, Joe Trompeter, Ryan Gray SB, Dan Jurado and Luke 
Guettermann. Row 2: Utkarsh Bansal, Jared Weber, Ozden Erman Gokboga, 
Jeremy Eginore, Peter Solin, Kaan Ozdemir, Jordan Logston and Matthew Knop. 
Row 3: Mike Kirk, Curtis Feather, Dustin Ackart, Kerem John Sner, Andy Shields, 
Ryan Feilner and Grant Parman. Row 4: Josh Romey, Jeremie Picard, Melik Ercanh, 
Jeff Armstrong, Nathan Moyer, Chris Smith, Richard Asmussen and Ashish 
Kapoor. Back Row: Christopher Battiato, Matthew Arinstrong, John Southard, 
Nizar Azarkane, Ryan Goddard, Matr Frailey, Dan Weeks and Adam Knapp. 


: 2002 The Most Outstanding Fraternity 
: Cystic Fibrosis Philanthropy 
: “These Hands Don’t Hurt” fundraiser 


D lta Chi (Active) 


Front Row: Jason Anderson, Mike Tipton, David Whitacre, Vinny Giambrone, 
Joe Ramsey and Eric Koehler. Row 2; Daniel Beasley, Matt Callahan, Steve 
Anderson, Ryan Gilbert, Stephen Cassidy, Jeremy Smith, John P. McLaughlin, 
John Hiatt and Dan Bradley. Row 3: Alan G. Hargreaves, Charles H. Skelton, 
Kyle Jensen, Stephen Terry, Bobby Cardwell, Mike Bailey and Kyle Duer. Row 
4: David Burroughs, Brett Stauffer, Scott Griffin, Joe Prokop, Jake Kite, Lance 
Christofferson, Matthew Moore and Dakota Glasscock. Back Row: Joe Cox, 
Roddy Jasa, Bryson Edwards, Mike McMurtrey, Jeff Harp, Jason Eric Taylor, 
Justin T. Winter, Josh Shields and Derek Fricke. 


: Intramurals 
: Community service 
: Philanthropies 


Front Row: Hugo Ortiz, Zach McCoppin, Chris Cullen, Nikhil Budhiraja 
and Gaurav Khanna. Row 2: Jacob Richie, Mark Euston, Aaron Switzer, Brett 
Davis, Jake Albanez and Shaun Rice. Back Row: Josh Welch, Pat Kies, Paul 
Combs, Mark Holthans, Ryan Armstrong, Gabe Carl and Daniel Whitacre. 


Inlerfraternity Council 
Front Row: Chris Holder, Andrew Roth, Dan Weeks and Tony Saccoman. 
Back Row: Ricky Boedeker and Virgil Eades. 


: MGCA leadership 
: Judicial board and review 
: Greek male governing body 
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~ Centennial rooted 
in sisterhood 


by Michaela Koile 


Clouds hung low and freezing rain | 
poured on girls celebrating the newest tree | 
phented in the Northwest Arboretum. 

The women of Delta Zeta gathered in | 
the gloom of October to celebrate 100 | 
years of sisterhood. 

Delta Zeta was founded at Miami | 
University 1n Oxford, Ohio in 1902; | 
Northwest established a chapter in 1956. 

To celebrate the centennial, the | 
National Beard of Directors asked each 
chapter of Delra Zeta to donate an item to | 
their campus. Centennial Chairman | 
Ashley Wittmeyer believed chat 
contributing a pink flowering dogwood | 
tree to the arboretum was the best way for | 
Delta Zeta to give hack to Northwest. 

“We thought that the pink flowing 
dogwood was appropriate because pink is | 
one of our primary colors,” Wittmeyer said. | 


The tree was planted in the Dogwood 
Cove on the west side of the Admin- 
istration Building. 

Delta Zeta member Heather Schmit said 
Delta Zeta possessed the basic qualities that 
ensure success. 

“We have a really great sisterhood, it’s 
not just one big clique, it is like everyone 


| is looking out for everyone,” Schmit said. 


In addition to the tree planting, Delta 
Zeta sponsored an Alumni tea during 
Homecoming, a centennial brunch Nov. 
3, and the Big Man on Campus contest. 


| These events promoted sisterhood as they 


worked roward larger numbers. Delta Zeta 
was one of two sororities on campus that 


| participated in fall and spring recruitment. 


“Being able to see new members growing 
and progressing into sisterhood is amazing,” 
Schmidt said. 


Dalits 7Zaa 


Delta Zeta me- 
bers recognize 
their national wre 
onity’s 100ch year 
by phnting a pink 
flowering dog- 
wood tree in the 
Northwest Ar- 
boretum. The 
sorority choose 
the tree because 
their flower was 
the pink Killamey 
rose. photo by 
Heather Mick 


Frout Rew: Ange Gehring, Caue McGee, Vanae Cooper, Stephanie Swift, 
Rachelle Wright, Marlene Gulhck and Lact Wilhamson. Row 2: Crystal 
McArdle, Kane Belton, Ashley Wittmeyer. Heather Schmidt, Becky Adams, 
Kari Frerking and Sadie Mullen. Rew J: Amy Kephart, Theresa Murtha, Carne 
Bayaden, Colleen Oben, Kristin Larsen, Kia Gibler, Samantha Fox, Tiffany 
Twombly and Amber Solomon Rew 4: Carohine Grow, Kun Hlermreck, 
Amanda Merg. Joyce Martin, Christine Maller, Jill Luetkenhoetter, Tracy 
Swearingin, Lindsey Frerking and Sarah Basvel. Back Rew: Megan Bernhardt, 
Megan McCullough, Rachelle Wen, Katharine Perna, Tonyce Wells, Laura 
Schwarz, Amanda Jones, Rence Wicker, Jam: Wildt and Kaycee Sandridge 


: Speech and hearing impaired philanthropy 
: Homecoming 
: Region weekend 


| appa Ji yma 


Front Row: Brian Oxley, Jon Cahn, Jarrod Su 
Pankiewtez Row 2: len Wats, John Stacey, Tim Kitzing, John Wilhams 
D> Royeton and Pat Johnson. Row J: Mike McMurten, Aaron To 
Colhing, Timothy Park. Mact Shipfething and Ben Stone Back Rew: Paul Ffoufck 
Rob Elfrank, Michael Long, Matt Correll, Kevin Rorert and Josh Ferguson 


nes Pate and fase 


: Dream Girl 
: Relay for Life 
:#1GPA 


ZETA 
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Phi Sigma Ka ppa (New) 
Front Row: Zackary Hull, Andy Johnson, Dustin Griffin and Chris Owen. 2 
Row 2: Chris Inlow, Kris Gurley, Nick Watson, Marc Buxman, Aaron Wilson, ) 
Nick Schmeltz and Justin Craig. Row 3: Adam Lybarger, Travis Schneider, Jeff 

Dahm, James Sondag, Tom Parkin, Mike Degraaf and Zach Middleton. Back 


Row: Derek Gillespie, Brent Pankan, Brent Scarbrough, Shawn Myers, Steve 
Hart, Grant Erickson, Daniel Ayres and Oz Sheley. 


tae! 
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Seagate 


Sig ma Kappa (Active) 


Front Row: Keely Burns, Megan Thole, Stephanie Spencer, Jamie Albright 
and Anne Koerten. Row 2: Stephanie Doolittle, Sherry Bowen, Katie Hansen, 
Liz Vostrez and Rachel Manners. Row 3: Jill Awtry, Kelly Hucke, Anne 
Liebhart, Kiley Nissen, Desiree Campbell and Amy Milligan. Back Row: Jessica 


McCunn, Karen Knight, Sarah Cole, Sarah Swedberg, Jessica Carter, Jennifer 
Mains, Laura Spiegel, Jennifer N. Poulsen and Jessica Scheuler. 


: Philanthropic 


: Most Spirited Sorority 
: Most Improved 


Sigma Kappa (New) 
‘i at 
; Front Row: Dawn Kreikemeier, Ali Byers, Ashley Hoyt, Jodi Robinson and 
Rochelle Frost. Row 2: Christy Galate, Kerry Kimbrough, Shanna Black, 
Kristina Russell, Kelsee Guest, Crystal Leonard and Jen Healy. Row 3: Megan 
Luethje, Laura Harris, Erin Selgeby, Cierra Richey, Jenna Dey, Julie Hiatt, 
Katie Knobbe and Stacey Shanks. Back Row: Kristen Finke, Rebecca Baxter, 
Shawna Drake, Alicia Eisaman, Kalee Shelwell, Ashley Parks, Kristin Baker, 


Leigha Hoover and Katie Carter. 


Siqma Phi Epsilon (Active) 


Front Row: Ryan Wiebe, Ryan Miller, Tim Ramsey, Adam Otte and Josh 
Richardson. Row 2: Sean Dugan, Jon Dothage, Kirk Swank, Scott Stith, Nathan 
Young and Steve Ketcham. Row 3: Doug Quisenberry, D. Mike Gerdes, P. 
Anthony Digiovanni, Josh Kleinlein, Chase Johnson, Ryan Hart, Joseph Caskey 
and Brian Dugan. Rew 4: Craig Mackin, Trenton Baicr, Jeremy Mathis, Matt 
Hawkins, Dallas Archer, William Davis and Derek Hill. Back Row: Randy 


Calvert, Chantz Brown, Aaron Beatty, Adam Hennessy, Cliff Owings, Adam 
Shippee, Adam Stephens and Michael Hickman. 


: Intramurals 
: Community service 


: ALS philanthrophy 
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Agricultural family bond 


by Tatianna Johnson and Melissa Galitz 


Smells of spaghetti, hash brown casserole and 
desserts filled a room of college women seeking 
sisterhood. 

During their Rush events, Sigma Alpha hosted a 
informal dinner to recruit membership. The 
organization was established at Northwest in 1995. 
National requirements stated that 70 percent of Sigma 
Alpha had to be agriculture majors. 

“We are known as the farm girls and that we have 
cows at home,” Recruitment Chair Randa Brunkhurst 
said. "I don’t think that bothers most of us.” 

Academically, the 30 members of Sigma Alpha led 
the overall grade point average for sororities last fall 
with an average of 3.2. The organization also placed 
second in the Homecoming banner competition and 
held the title for Battle of the Beef. 

The sorority also taught “Ag in the Classroom” to 
students at Eugene Field elementary, participated in 


: Adopt-a-Highway and the American Cancer Society's 
Relay for Life Walkathon. 


“We are really close,” Lori Fordyce said. “Smaller 
sororities provide a closer relationship amongst the 
members.” 

Sigma Alpha took part in formal recruitment for the 
first time in 2002. Rushees attended informal dinners 


: and gatherings before going through a formal interview 


process. After interviews, the sorority extended 


| invitations to prospective members. 


“Starting formal recruitment last fall was a big 
accomplishment,” Ashley Hickman said. “We got to 
learn a lot more about ourselves.” 

According to Fordyce, this organization was a family 
away from home. Several members emphasized the 


importance of gaining lifelong friendships. 


“We just have a bond," Brunkhurst said. “If you need 
a shoulder to cry on someone is there.” 


Si ma Al ies 
} f 


Wiese, Ashley Lyle and Kelhe Blume. 


: Relay for Life 
: Adopt-a-Highway 
: Greek Week 


Jacklyn Baker, 
Danielle Storm 
and Kimberly 
Dimmitt talk 
about the previous 
weekend's events 
over a pot luck 
dinner. The por 
luck gave pownnal 
soronty members 
the chance to get 
to know Sigma 
Alphas. phote by 
Dew Ratha 


Frent Row: Tarryn Dicke, Lon Fordyce, Beth Lally, Heather LaShell and Jennifer 
Jensen. Row 2: Ah Parkhurst. Erin Lines, McKinzie Pendicton, Christy Hocker, 
Heather Vogler and Jacklyn Baker. Rew 3: Shannon Shineman, Ashley O'Brien, 
Carne Sullivan, Anna Nabors, Lacy Pnednch, Tammy Kreitfels, Danielle Storm 
and Chrissy Cuminale Back Row: Laura Rotterman, Jackte Juhl, Ashley 
Hickman, Randa Brunkhorst, Kimberly Dimmutt, Nicole Menefee, Cara 


SIGMA ALPHA ABS] 


Order of Omega 


Front Row: Becky Adams, Tiffany Barmann, Enza Solano and Ken Staack. Row 2: “ 
Kari Frerking, Bridget Divis, Carissa Kalkbrenner and Janne Krierim. Row 3: Emily } 
Short, Megan Thole, Jake Moore, Beth Lilly, Lisa Josephsen, Jodi Victor, Rachel 
Manners and Terry Pfafily. Row 4: Karen Knight, Lori Fordyce, Kelli Rowlands, 
Kun Lamberty, Michelle Wiesner, Keri Kemmerer, Jessi Jacobs and Sarah Pfaltzgraff. 
Back Row: Jusan Ross, Sarah Ziemer, Jarrod Smith, Lindsay Wittstruck, Tarryn 
Dicke, Robin Sol, Michael Hickman, Rich Thomas and Logan Lightfoot. 


: Leadership training 
: Service 
: Community activities 


Front Row: Summer Cradick, Melanie Siedschlag, Crystal Cole, Lori Fordyce, 
Nicole Foy, Jenny Brunker and Crystal McArdle. Row 2: Megan Whitten, Jessica 
Iklmeier, Jamie Dowd, Jennifer Mains, Ashley Wittmeyer, Katie Belton, Jamie 
Pollock and Jodi Victor. Back Row: Laura Spiegel, Jessica McCunn, Lindsay 
Wittstruck, Cara Wiese, Karen Knight, Melissa Wilke and Megan Quinn. 


: Foster interfraternity communication 
: Assists collegiate chapters of the NPC 
: Governing body of sororities 


Phi Mau (Active) 


Front Row: Summer Cradick, Jessi Jacobs, Kim Lamberty, Shelby Schultes, Jill 
Danner, Sarah Pfaltzgraff, Julie Victor, Nichole Gottsch and Jill Hecker. Row 2: 
Erin Drummond, Elizabeth Sexton, Melissa Panis, Heather Berry, Holly Miller, 
Brooke Sasser and Molly Gianchino. Row 3: Kristin Helmink, Megan McClain, 
Marlina Howe, Jennifer Keller, Emily Short, Lindsay Niemeyer and Heather 
Tillman. Row 4: Kelly Swope, Amber Blanchard, Tiffany Criner, Marsha Brown, 
Kadi Willming, Michelle Wiesner, Carla Keller, Laura Ginder and Kylie Watts. 
Back Row: Jessica Irlmeier, Alicia Shirk, Jen Seaman, Sarah Ziemer, Lindsay Geier, 
Sara Wolff, Sarah Zimmerman, Tori Warner and Shawn Logston. 


: Kickball tournament and 3-on-3 to raise 
money for Children’s Miracle Network 

: Intramurals 

: Mixers 


Phi Mau (New) 


Front Row: Lindsey Arthur, Nicole Orrell, Erin Lundergan, Shannon Randall, 
Natalie Blanchard, Tiffany Baur, Jessica Gritton, Lesley Svoboda, Christina Funk 
and Aryn Lewis. Row 2: Apry! Gratopp, Lacey Fitzgerald, Amy Harris, Tracy Clark, 
Emi Spivey, Alessia Neville, Katic Miller and Heather Ingram. Back Row: Stacy 
Theulen, Melanie Hodges, Marcy Jackson, Emily Dix, Heather Weeks, Lanren 
Hicks, Abby Disselhoff, Cortnie Meier, Becky McLaughlin and Lauren Ransom, 
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Scott Stith and 
Maxine Fer- 
guton waich 
expectantly as 
the bewhng ball 
rolls toward the 
pon. The Sigma 
Pht Epihons 
visited Beverly 
Health Care as a 
charity event 
during Rush 
week photo by 


Mass Foye 


A three-week itinerary made up the 
recruitment plan for Greek men seeking 
potential members. 


The men of Sigma Phi Epsilon started rush | 


Alternative Rush 


by Ginny Francis 


| LaFranca said. “I’ve checked other 
| fraternities, but I really feel like I fit in with 
these guys.” 

To include the rushees, the men invited 


i with a casual forum at the Bell Tower on Aug. | potential members to join them in their 
| 29, allowing rushees to form a general idea of | weekly visit to the Beverly Health Care 
> the fraternity. Later in the week, the Sigma Phi | nursing home. 

Epsilon Executive Board participated inanall- | “We invited the rushees to come out 
; Greek forum to entice potential members. | because a big part of our fraternity is 


Open house began the second week of 
recruitment activities. Though other 
fraternities hosted several events, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon kept it as casual as possible by hosting 
nightly informal dinners. 


| community service,” President Michael 
| Hickman said. “We wanted to be sure they 
} would be excited about doing that.” 

By the third week of recruitment, the 
| fraternity handed out bids to selected rushees. 


Chff Owens 


) i cooks hor dogs, 
’ “We go for a real laid back, hang-out kind | Active members met to discuss which men Pobsh szusages and 
of atmosphere,” Rush Director Randy Calvert | they would like to have join the fraternity. hamburgers as 
said. “We want to get to know the rushees and | “We look at a lot of aspects in the rushees : pene es 
let them get to know us in our typical | to determine our bid list. We look at grades, Phu. Bysdlon cook 
environment.” | leadership activities and hobbies,” Hickman out. The cooknur 


t 
| 


The informal yet personal rush process 
seemed to work according to potential member 


said. “The most important aspect, though, is 
| if the guys are being themselves.” 


gave rushees a 
chance to interact 


f with members of 
Pete LaFranca. Invitations were hand delivered to pledges. the fraternity. phar 
“[ heard some really great things about Sig | Classes had no quota; however, they liked to elt a 


Ep, and I've known some members in it,” 


| keep numbers anywhere from 25 to 30. 


Phi Sigma kK appa ( \ tive) 
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Front Row: Brent Castillo, Shawn Ades, Logan Lightfoot, John Prezzavento 
be ¥ and Robin Sol. Row 2: Nathan Woodland, Nick Chapman, Chris Name, Dave 

1 Hunt, Nate Mitchell, Juan Villalobos, Justin Row, Matthew Moncivan, 
Jerenuah Burton, Chad Baudoin and Mike Blair Row 3: Rachard Fisher. 
Jonathan Vaccaro, Brad Woodard, Anthony Dubolino, Adam P Enmer, Lon 
Nuss, Nicholas Boelter, Nick Waldo and Jebediah Jovep: Back Rew: Sam 
Woodland, Scott Hill, Rachard Peeper. Jack Yehoff, Andrew Roth, Ben York, 
Don Key, Phihp Roth. Chris Stewart and Weston Sharp 


i 
: Special Olympics philanthropy (Trivia Night) 
: Relay for Life 

: BRUSH 


- f eee. 5 


J. Perey” 
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Sigma Phi E lon (New) 


Front Row: Kenny Benedict, Wes Starlin, Justin Cook, Pete LanFranca, Brian 
Hoberg, Nick Talone and Tyler Tapps. Row 2: Cody Crawford, Jeff Shipley, 
Trevor Myers and Brett Petersen. Bock Row: Grant Neckermann, James 
Roberson, Mark Calcote, Josh Balwanz and Brock Freeman. 


Front Row: Lauralyn Sullivan, Terry Pfaffly, Tiffany Barmann and Bridget Divis. 
Row 2: Lisa Josephsen, Brooke Klotz, Katie Shaffer, Carrie Lane, Carissa Kalkbrenner, 
Danielle Patee-Merrill and Jill Webster. Row 3: Amdia Helberg, BrieAnn Oxford, 
Clarissa Palmer, Melissa Glasnapp, Faline Rickerson, Kristi Cuda, Angie Ashley, 
Sara Shepherd, Sarah Colter and Kerry Thompson. Rew 4: Terra Dale, Florence 
Mancuso, Krystle McCarthy, Nicole Goldstein, Jaime Woolard, Jill Boeshart, 
Stephanie Anello, Alexis Hart, Cara Thomson and Lauren Schafer. Back Row: Ainy 
Lockard, Kate Dickens, Stephanie Meints, Jordan Starr, Barbie Bishop, Kristen Tracy, 
Reba Korthanke, Carolyn Tidd, Laura Meek and Melissa Wilke. 


: SOS Walk 
: Robbie Page Memorial Foundation 
: Community service 


Sigma Sigma Sigma (New) 


} 


Front Row: Kayla Fuller, Julie Lawson, Suzie Schuckman, Katie Mead and 
Hayley Leopard. Row 2: Kassi Koerner, Diana Schultz, Tricia Rankin, Lisa 
DiGiovanni, Sarah Barinann, Suzanne Pritchard, Melissa Nidiver, Ashley 
Rickerson and Cassi Vorthmann. Row 3: Sheena Claxton, Courtney Kuhn, 
Tiffany Withrow, Falohn Webb, Susan Henslee, Stefani Askey, Sarah Orte, 
Shannon Mark and Jami Longenecker. Back Row: Erica Gutelius, Casey 
Schwisow, Kalyn Carpenter, Julie Stith, Julie Garrett, Suzanne Hurst, Melissa 
Davison, Jennifer Davis and Meredith Bell. 
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Front Row: Chris Holder, Jamie Liehr, Brian Carroll and Nathan Welch, Row 
2: Jason Cracraft, Tobby Craig, Taft Burnes, Adam Rohner, Danu Dill, Evan 
Martinez and Nick Bruinmel. Row 3: Jeremy Dulle, Ben Green, Jeff Zeller, 
Bo Brown, Ben Elliott, Jason Mehrhoff and Joel Goodsell. Row 4: Brian 
Duering, Kyle Lynch, Justin McAleer, Ricky Boedeker, Patrick O’ Hair, Jeremy 
Barlow, Michael Welch, Michael Voris and Ryan Kuecker. Back Row: Josh 
Taylor, Landon Stewart, Adan Zolonowski, Keinon Perkins, Ross Crunch, 
Nathaniel Oster, Dusty Rhodes and Aaron Jones. 


; Greek Week winners 
: Concert for Special Olympics 
: TKE Sweetheart Pageant 


Rushing coward sisterhood, prospective sorority 
members strove for personal and community 
relationships. 

Beginning with an informational session during 
Advantage Week and ending with a bid session in 
the J.W. Jones Student Union, Rush resulted in 225 
women receiving bids ro six sororities. 

After two Greek forums, sororities kicked off 
official recruitment at the Sorority Tea, Sept. 5. 
According to Co-Chair of Recruitment Crystal 
McArdle, 257 women began the rush process. At 
the tea, sororities explained the recruitment process 
and broke the women up into “Gamma Chi” groups 
of 10 nushees. 

“Each group had two advisers,” McArdle said. 
“Gamma Chi groups served as peer group that the 
girls could go through the rush process with.” 

Over two days, the women attended parties held 
by individual sororities. The parties gave the women 
opportunities co learn more about each sorority. 

After each day of parties, both the rushes and 
the sororities were narrowing down their options. 
Prior to bid day, the potential members artended a 
maximum of two preference parties. 

“Pref-parties are much more relaxing. They 
already want you so you weren't having to go 


Rush to Bid Day | 


by Betsy Lee and Keri Williams 


through ‘Rush’ anymore,” Rebecca Baxter said. “The 
pressure was off.” 

After the preference parties, the rushes wrote down 
their top two choices while sorority’s active members 
discussed who they would invite to join. 

The choices of both the prospective member and 
the sorority were entered into a bid-matching 
computer. Members brought computer matches to the 
Bid Day party, Sepr. 10. 

According to McArdle, the women received their 
hids in the Ballroom of the J.W. Jones Student Union. 
Each Gamma Chi group opened their bids at the same 
time and then joined their sisters outside at the Bell 
Tower. 

“You find your place and the girls you'll click with,” 
McAnile said. 

McArdle said that the Panhellenic Council 
instituted several changes in the Rush process. Instead 
of having Rho Chi lead the women through the 
process, each Gamma Chi group had two advisers. In 
addition to changes in leadership, McArdle said Rush 
was changed to emphasize the history and 
philanthropies of the individual sororities. 

“Rush this year was more focused on the girls instead 
of the decorations,” McArdle said. “We hope it made 
it more about the sisterhood.” 


lat Ke pa EF ile (New) 
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As new pledges 
run down from 
the Ballraom, 
tory members 
and other fneimh 
gather ounnde of 
the jw Jones 
Student Union 
After all of the 
pledgev joined 
their soronty sa 
ters, the groups 
poned fiw pectures, 
pow by Mtatt Frye 


Front Rew: Adam Rohner, Jocl Goodsell, Ben Elliott, Evan Maranez and Jason 
Merhoft. Row 2: Jeremy Dulle, Nick Brummmel, Ryan Kuecker, Dana Dill, Bo 
Brown and Ben Green. Back Row: Josh Taylor, Aaron Jones, Nathaniel Oster 


and Landon Stewart 


Rushee Tiffany Baur converses with her group prior to 
entering Sigma Alpha's sorority party. Sigma Alpha's invitation 
to attend their party the next day was one of six that Baur 
received. 


Tiffany Baur reflects in her journal on the third day of 
sorority rush activities. Each Gamma Chi group met to doa 


journal writing in order to record their thoughts throughout 
the weeks eveuts. 


On bid day, Tiffany Baur opens a card from a Gamma Chi 
group leader saying they Baur’s choice would make the right 
choice. Baur said she continued friendship with her group 
leaders throughout the year. 
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Baur finds 


friendship formula 


by Matt Frve 


A gleaming smile hid underlying nerves and 
apprehension about upcoming events. 

Tiffany Baur’s fall Sorority Rush kicked off 
Thursday, Sept. 5 with the annual “Sorority 
Tea.” Potential sorority members were broken 
mnto groups of ten called Gamma Chi groups 
at the Performing Arts Center. While rushees 
looked on, each sorortty performed a song 
relating to what made its organization unique. 

“Sorority tea was a good chance to get a first 
look and initial feeling of each sorority,” Baur 
said. “1 then knew that I could fit in with a few 
sororities and that | wouldn't mix well with a 
couple of the others.” 

The first day of sorority open house brought 
many new and different people into the 
equation of selecting an organization. 

“1 felt like the second day of Rush was what 
teally started the whole process,” Baur said. 
“Experiencing all six sororities was very 
overwhelming, especially knowing you have to 
make a lifetime decision in a few days.” 

After attending four open houses, on the 
fourth day of Rush, rushees met their Gamma 
Chi groups to record a daily journal entry. 

“Everyday we would write our response to 
how our parties went with each organization 
and any potential feelings of joining a particular 
sorority and narrowing choices,” Baur said. 

Preference parties took place the fifth day of 
Rush. With only bid day to come. sorority 
hopefuls narrowed their choices to two. 

“I felt more a part of Phi Mu and Tri Sig; | 
had really good conversation with those girls,” 
Baur said. “1 did enjoy the other sorority parties, 


and there were awesome girls in each one, but I 
felt those two best suited me.” 

Atthe end of her preference parties, Baur was 
unsure what sorority she wanted to rush. She 
turned to her Gamma Chi advisors, Sara 
VanMeter and Diane Davis, for support and 
suggestions. Their advice to Baur was to sleep 
on it, weigh her options and then return the 
next day with a gut feeling. 

Baur took her Gamma Chi's advice. When 
she returned on bid day Baur said she was 100 
percent confident in her decision. 

After four days of parties, the sixth and final 
day of Rush brought Bid Day. 

At 5 p.m., the women gathered in the J.W. 
Jones Student Union. Still in their Gamma Chi 
groups, soon-to-be sorority members wrote down 
their top two choices in order. 

“I felt confident in my choice because of all 
the parties I went to, I couldn’ find a negative 
thing,” Baur said. “Every experience | had with 
Phi Mu was a positive one.” 

Approximately an hour later, the third floor 
ballroom’s silent rows of chairs surrendered to 
the clattering of laughter and conversation. A 
hush then came over the room as Gamma Chi 
groups were called according to their preassigned 
numbers from a microphone positioned on the 
west side of the room. 

After peeling open the envelope, Baur 
tevealed an invitation from Phi Mu to join their 
sorority. 

“When I opened my invitation I knew that 
within moments new friendships were about to 


begin,” Baur said. 


TitYany Baur embraces friend and fellow ’hi Mu 
Krastin Helaunk after receiving her bil. Helnunk's 
friendhhip wasane of the main reason Baur wanted 
fo orn Pha Mu. 


Gamma Chi leader Sara VanMeter and Tiffany Baue anticipate 
Baur’s invitation to yom a sorority. “As the other Gamma Chi groups were 
being called, my annespanion grew,” Baur sard, 


Financial 
officer Eric 
Willis proposes 
a change in Bear- 
cat Voice policy 
about how stu- 
dents get selected 
for the Governing 
Board. All seven 
mem-bers present 
at the mecting 
voted to change 
the policy. photo by 
Matt Prye 


Student opinion voiced 


by Dan Sanders and Melissa Galitz 


Bearcat Voice was also voiced concern 


Three students decided apathy was a 
problem at Northwest and set out to do 
something about it. 


In January 2002, Ryan Bauer, John | 


Lakebrink and Janson Thomas formed 
Bearcat Voice, an organization that gave 
students an outlet to voice opinions. 

“We stand for every student on campus,” 
Outreach Coordinator Allie Zaroor said. “We 
are more of an informal organization-people 
can voice their opinions about anything.” 


Bearcat Voice wanted to give students a 
way to speak out and resolve student 
problems. They developed a website, and 
within weeks approximately 25 to 30 students 
joined the new organization. 

During weekly meetings in the J.W. Jones 
Student Union, Bearcat Voice sent 
resolutions to Student Senate, stopped action 
on an impeachment trial and were working 
on adding awnings to the modular classrooms 
to protect students from the elements. 


Bearcal Voix e 


regarding social security numbers printed on 
Bearcat cards to the Student Senate. 
According to Zaroor, Social Security numbers 
would not be printed on newly issued 
bearcat cards fall 2003. 

“I wanted to see more student's issues get 
solved,” Bauer said.“Student’s don’t want to 
get involved with certain organizations such 
as student government, yet they have so many 
issues on their mind.” 


Front Row: Sarah Swedberg, Janson M. Thomas, Ryan Bauer, Zach Middleton 
and Jordan Orscheln. Back Row: Ashley Allred, Chris Pelham, Enc Willis 
Allie Zaroor, Wendy Shoeinyer and Chris Dunn. 


: Comedy show 
: Promote empowerment of students 
: Insure that the student voice was heard 


Maree ra { hat we il. yomns 


Freat Row: Dwoynne Johnson, Jainre Tindall, Awea Haney, Millechua fi 7 


MeGlothen and Mary Campbell: Rew 2; Renakt Suuth Jr, Haywood Jackson, 
Hurne'a Cothrine, Fahtcema Collins, Jencen Heaven, Kelly Peterson, Kendra 
1) Mowe and Sheena Loyd Rew 3: Michael Corian, Tataaniu Johnon, 
Morgan Conver, Cynthia Marvhall, Dia Mo Kee, Scharnetta Scott and Alina 
Stewart Rew 4: Nwkara Pratt, Juangesha Chrogan, RadShondra Banks, Trara 
Ford, Hran Goukl, Ramedha Jackwn, Sharece Jackson and Beatrice Harvey 
Back Row: Soraya Fayy, Brand Harrington, Charkes Driver, Lydia Dombnwila, 
Keegan Palehill, Shedrich Gollady, Kenton Moke and Hen Fuentes 


: Soulfood Dinner 
: Kawanzaa 
: Martin Luther King Day 


A Neianvetley fails rvation an | Slulents fe ra Pree lil ‘ { 


Front Row: Megan Tady, Lora Modlin, Sarah Nicholson, Christy Cantpbell, 
Amy Carr, Cindy Poindexter and Javon Sheets Back Row: Jed Mutt, Fravis 
Stull, Kevin Khne, Soraya Fays, Matt Garrett and Kayt Wahlert. 


: Activism 
: Letter writing 
: Benefit concert 


_ ; 

Bearcat Sweethearts 
Front Rew: Jenn Harrison. Heather Wrsinger, Dawn Trent, Megan Henning, 
Mamie Daugherty. Jamie Ross and Holly Ellis. Row 2: Trina Riegel, Danelle 
Kneyse. Heather Boydston, Becca Reinig and Steph Smith. Rew 3: Larisa 
Wation, Stephame Hastings, Cura Goldsmith, Jall Wise, Nickara Pratt and 
Angela Davis. Back Row: Starhith Adains, Jube Plager, Carne Gerken, Kelsey 
Nochols, Trish Lesher, Jenna Barnard and Maegan Irwin 


: Recruiting process 
: Provides communication between parents 
: Arrange send-off for football team 


Blue Key Monee 


Front Row: Kim Lamberry, Kelly Carter. Hridget Davis, Kem Schweigel and 
Tiffany Barmann. Bock Rew: Amy Meyer, John Orre, Ryan Miller, J Patrick 
McLaughhn and Megan Mclaughlin. 


: Homecoming 
: Blue Key Tower Queen 
: Treat-or-Treat for United Way 


Front Row: Becky Marston, Crystal Kimrey, Amy Craine, Jodi Victor, Amy 
Wehrenberg, Shanna Rowan, Damelle Donalson, Braya Hicks, Julia Kitzing and 
Malinda Bartholow. Row 2: Shanna Lansberg, Jill Anderson, Valerie Hoakison, 
Jen Anderson, Melanie Lyon, Gena Lindsay, Megan Koeteman, Karla Pinzino, 
Carrie Moe and Rebecca Dunn. Row 3: Lisa Doudna, Jenna Bessler, Jenn 
McCafferty, David Ford, Jesse Fisher, Julie Martin, Mindy Leatherman and 
Chnton A. Fisher. Back Row: Mitch Hiser, Derek Steffen, Rory Arnold, Sean 
Berger, Shawn Hess, Sara Young, Natalie Alden, Kelly Smith and Justin Talley. 


; Bible study 
: Retreats 
: Weekly worship 


Front Row: Andrea Croskey, Laeyoung Kim, Hyeryoung Lee, Kala White, Kristen 
Wyble, Rob Ahlrichs, Carly Michael, Rebekah Hopkins, Jenn McCafferty, 
Nathanael Schmitz, Katherine Strauch and Carla Egeland. Row 2: Angie Van 
Boening, Sondra Nickerson, Stephanie Wallace, Kelsey Nichols, Leah Koger, Nancy 
Charley, Roger Charley, Brian Graves, Jenna Bessler, Brad Fullbright, Stefanie 
Meighen and Lindsay Morrison. Row 3: Jenelle Malewski, Maryann Campos, 
Amy Carr, Karissa Schroder, Sarah Baumgartner, Heather Quaas, Whitney 
Hollinger, Megan Moore, Aimee Masten, Angela Hartle, Lorelei Plummer, Kari 
Renshaw, Ron Jackson,Tara Phillips and Erin McKillip. Row 4: Emily Dennis, 
Leigh Stock, Jason Thompson, Jason Nickerson, Lesley Lober, Alicia Evans, Mary 
Ward, Jeremy Rector, Matt Burns, Ashley Grosse, Rachel Starks, Malinda 
Bartholow, Katy Dockus-Ahlrichs and Julie Flynn. Row 5: Masashi Obata, Michael 
Duggan, Christa Smail, Jamin Howell, Maricia Weis, Cory Collins, Kim Weis, 
Andrew Samp, Lacy Derr, Junghoon Park and Goshi Yasuda, Back Row: Mike 
Jenkins, April Hunt, Travis Jenkins, Ryan Diagnan, Jonathan Cook, Jonathon 
Matchell, Kyle Dignan, Katy Krause and Bill Felps. 


: Bible study 
: Worship 
: Mission trip 


Ca mpus ber Haile 


Front Row: Shawn Stetson, Katie Mosby, Pamela Marticke, Danielle Lawless, 
Brad Hall, Chad McDanel, Drew Keirsey, Miranda Smith and Tiffany Baur. Row 
2: Amanda Umscheid, Renee’ Wicker, Matthew Moncivais, Stephanie Bizal, 
Bobi Bender, Desirae Baye, Nicole Meinke, Elizabeth Huffman, Teresa Cable 
and Chris Dunn. Row 3: Lauren Skoch, Zach Keith, Aaron Wilson, Ashlee 
Cooper, Tiffany Gale, Lesslee Laber, Kathryn Jensen, Michelle Goold and Dayna 
Rohr. Row 4: Megan Bernhardt, Mike Wemhoff, Bryan Becker, Daniel Jeppesen, 
Agnis Retenais, Shane Albertson, Andrew Barth and Q.C. Jones. Back Row: 
Daniel McKim, Ryan Meyerkorth, Clinton Woods, Andy Schmuck, Brian 
Vrbicek, Aaron Froehlich, A.P., Jamal Warner and Andrew Jackson. 


Front Row: Yao-Chich Young, Seoh Nang Tan, Sachie Handa and Montavee 
Hongsyok. Row 2: Shu-Yun Chen, Hitomi Koyama, Rieko Nonaka and Phan 
Nguyen. Back Row: Shean Yi Chan, Minoru Sneyshi, King Kwan, Tan Tze 
Liang and Nobutaka Nakamura. 


: Moon Festival Dinner 
: Chinese New Year Dinner 
: Missouri Adopt-a-Highway 


A young man and a grown woman stood at a 
podium; they had no relationship other than 
the comman disease that bound their life stories. 


Phillip McGary and Kerry Baldwin, featured 


speakers at “Our Story: Living with Diabetes,” 
telated their diabetic challenges to over 60 
people in the J.W. Jones Student Union 
Ballroom, Nov. 21. 

Cardinal Key National Honor Society 


coordinated the event to spread information | 


about the dangerous, incurable disease. In 
addition to raising awareness, the honor society 


collected donations for the Juvenile Diabetes | 


Research Foundation, its philanthropy. 
Throughout the year, members also held a raffle, 
a bake sale, a benefit concert at the Pub and a 
fundraiser night at Burger King throughout the 
yeat to raise money for JORE 

Cardinal Key's 25 members held a 7 a.m. 
Wednesday meeting once a month to i 
fundraising and social events. All members were 


Key to the diabetic life 


by Ashlee Erwin 


| selected through a yearly induction process, 
| including that included an extensive 
application and interview. 

“We're taking some of the best students on 
campus and using their talents for a greater 
good,” Cardinal Key President Adam Kneisel 

said. “We're hoping that by supporting JDRF’s 
| search for a cure, kids won't have to experience 

what Phillip and Kerry did.” 

McGary, an eighth-grader at Maryville 
| Middle School, was diagnosed with juvenile 
diabetes in September. He was flown to 
Children’s Mercy Hospital in Kansas City after 
his blood sugar level soared over 800, far 
exceeding the normal range of 90-140. 
| After his blood sugar was controlled, McGary 
| had to adjust to living with diabetes, which 

<a constantly checking his blood sugar, 


! to 10 shots per day. 
Phillip said he looked forward to getting an 


Cardinal Key 


Knessel, Tiffany 


counting carbohydrates and giving himself six | 


Frent Row: Ashlee Erwin. Brandon Deet 


Mullins, Jessica Clauten, Lisa Josephs 
Wernimmone, Brett Kisker, Jamie 


Kerry Baldwin 
and Phillip Mc- 
Gary descibe the 
eduacational pro- 
grams they atten- 
ded after being 
diagnosed with 
juvenile diabetes. 
McGary was hife- 
flighted to Chil- 
dren's Mercy Ho~ 
pital in Kansas City 
after going into 
severe diabenc ke- 


toacetosts, phate by 
Terryn Lindiry 


| pump toadminister his insulin 24 hours a day. 
Baldwin, a 1999 Northwest alumna, 
| developed juvenile diabetes at age 10. She 
fell into a diabetic coma with a blood sugar 
level of 1,280, twice the amount doctors had 
ever seen. She woke toa priest administering 
| last rites, as she grew older she said she felt 
God gave her a second chance for a reason. 
As an adult, Baldwin became a volunteer 
counselor for Camp Floyd Rogers, a diabetic 
camp she participated in as a kid that helped 
her live a normal life. She said her experience 
| with diabetes only made her a stronger person. 
While most of Cardinal Key's efforts were 
focused on JDRF, the group also participated- 
| in the Adopt-A-Highway program, cleaning 
up a two-mile stretch near Pumpkin Center 
| each trimestet. 
Members also distributed Christmas cards 
| to nursing home residents as a yearly holiday 
service project. 


Diana Schnarrenberger, Adam 
Barmann and Rebe Dunn Rew 2: Robin Sol, Nikki 
and Ashlee James Back Rew: Nick 


Knierin, Lacs Ann Fiala and Lori Ford 


: Highway cleanup 
: Raised money for juvenile diabetes 
: Christimas cards for the elderly 


CARDINAL KEYERROM 


Com mon Gra ind 


Front Row: Amanda Byler, Katy Hawley, Ashley Cunningham, Scott Ware 
and Jen Walker. Back Row: Soraya Fays, Allyson Largent, Heather Lafon and 
Lindsay Cruinp. 


: Annual Drag Show 
: World Aids Day 
: Matthew Shepherd Vigil 


Front Row: Chad McDaniel, Gena Lindsay, Jill Anderson, Erin McKillip 
and Jesse Fisher. Row 2: Sara Kerkhoff, Julie Toebben, Suzanne Von Behren 
and Bone Hall. Back Row: Andy Schmuck, Brian Vrbicek, Daniel Jeppesen, 
David Ford and Marcellus Casey. 


: Weekly worship 
: Athlete dinners 
: Athlete Bible study 


Franken Fall Council 


a Front Row: John Starke, Steven Hart and Hannah Gansen. Row 2: Kelly Armstrong 
Theodore, Keri Williams, Elizabeth Woody and Kristin Jackson. Back Row: Christy 
Crownover, Cindy Poindexter, Michelle Brockman and Kevin Kopp. 


: Hall Discipline Committee 
: Mardi Gras events 
: Acoustic Cafe 


Front Row: Dan Ayala, Laura Zeeb and Monica Marcolino. Row 2: Paco 
Martinez, Ada Lucia Gonzalez, Laura Kennish and Marcella Trujillo. Back Row: 
Stacey Rucker and Ashley Hackler. 


: La Fiesta Latina 
: Festival of Cultures 
: Midwest Regional Hispanic Empowerment Conference 
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Hudson Hula 
: Mr. Hudson contest 
: Trash and vacuum patrol 


Ministry 


spreads word 


by Betsy Lee 


Offering fellowship and prayer, a local church 
expanded its mission to include student 
ministry. 

Sponsored by the Assembly of God Church, 
Chi Alpha formed during the fall trimester. The 
25-member group met on Thursdays to praise 
God through music and scripture study. 

“It gives me time during the week to spend 
time with others seeking God,” leadership team 
member Jackie Clark said. “It’s also a chance to 
focus on anything but the stress of school. I love 
Thursdays.” 

According to Clark, the organization’s goal 
was to spread the word of God throughout 
campus. Chi Alpha Pastor Dena Wagner 
believed that the word of God was missing in 
many students’ lives. 

“We want to see students save their salvation 
and forma real relationship with God,” Wagner 
said. 

Wagner hoped Thursday night ministry 
would continue to expand, reaching more 
students. Chi Alpha also encouraged its 
members to feel comfortable sharing their love 
of God with others. 

“We want to tell people about God and how 
different, how much better life will be if they 
allow God into their heart,” Clark said. 

Although Assembly of God Church 
sponsored Chi Alpha, Clark said the service 
was nondenominational. Wagner said she did 
not consider Chi Alpha a church, she viewed 
it as a ministry with the goal of reaching all 
students, not just those who regularly attend 
church in Maryville. 

“Our world is campus,” Wagner said. “We're 
trying to reach our world.” 


Jackie Clark and 
Phillip Shull 
convey their pa- 
ssion for God 
while singing 
with Chi Alpha 
members. Clark 
and Shull were 
two of the fonnd- 
ing members of 
Chi Alpha. photo by 
Matt Frye 


Chi Alphamem 
bers join in sing- 
ing a hymn of 
praise. Chi Alpha 
Pastor Dena Wag- 
ner said = Thurs- 
day night ministry 
nsnally drew be- 
tween 15 and 20 
students. phoro by 
Matt Prye 


Front Row: Mayank Kapur, Sreenivas Kaligotla, Virabhai Kharadia, Rayomanc 
Buhariwalla, Puneet K Gupta and Tarun Aggarwal. Row 2: Shalini Wilfred 
Mohammed Zaman, Gaurav Khanna, Tsering Paryor, Vandana Sharma, Visha 
Sethi, Sheetal Chopra, Ritu Jain and Viraj Kothari. Row 3: Deepak Sasi, Gnan: 
Prakash Israel Peter, Hunain Khan, Divya Chadha, Sujit Misra, Keerthi Avula 
Gulshan Lakhani and Akshay Kamath. Back Row: Akshay Anand, Kunal Kapur 
Dhiraj Khanna, Ameet Sawhney, Sanjiv Kumar, Sumit Chopra, Puneet Bansal 
Kshitij Ray and Surya Prakash. 


: The Diwali Function 
: Flag raising 
: Began in fall 2001 


Jute T atic tt il Sin I nl ( my iis ali ti 


Freat Row: Rona Tapa, Monica Marcabno, Mangret De Guzman, Fak Cuncyt 
Vildhz, Puchvine % haut, Alejandra Ragas, Lander Panera and Dany Nowa Rew 
2: Shalim Wilfred, Paco Martunez, Ai Kobayadh, Eun-ju Lee, Ibohal Bennacins, 
Vandana Sharma, Trering Panyor, Victor Chininen Huele and Mamiko Nod 
f Rew J: Sachie Hand. Audrey May, Nickara Prau, Fahteema Collins, Yi-Jou 
} Michelle) Ta, Marun Seewer, Anne-Laure Cahanins, Shion Monta, bhromi 
Koyanu, Nacin Nowu, Adin Nowou and Hoyo Oludaya Row 4; Leana Gninchuk, 
Junghoon Park, Nathanael Schmutz, Vidisliv Tohatulhachev, Shahab Shatlicy, 
Mohanuned Zaman. Jonah Ndintu, King Kwan and Akshay Kamath Back Rous: 
| Nanvy Handee, Minoru Sucwouhi, Suta Maeda, Vid [Mwdin, Geonge Wang, Anvar 
| Gabstoulline, Ramett Wagenknecht, Flora Joram and Diego Larrea 


: International flag raising 
: International dinner 
: Homecoming Parade 


{ | ialic na C Fe yanization al Cligtien Fellowship 


Front Row: Becky Troyer, Valene ltoakison, Lindy Snuth and Sarah Daniels 
Bock Row: Christopher Thomas, Tristan Twitchell and Evan Cloepfil 


: Benefit banquet 
: Scripture reading 
: Youth church services 


Mi li Lan IH ‘all — 


Front Rew: Julie Graber, Theresa Murtha, Rebecca Griffin, Amy Stonum, 
Emily Walker and Carne Cleland. Row 2: Kyhe Kaipust, Ashley Allred, Milhe 
Seek, Kristin Larsen, Noelle Jagger, Alh Brown, and Krystle Smith. Row 3; jill 
Reiley, Lethe Wilkinson, Amber Willams, Marcy Hatfield, Deuree Campbell, 
Jessica Eagen. Ashley Enckhoff. Back Rew: Brittany Fischer, Stacey Davidson, 
Srephame Thomas, Ashlee Cooper, Crystal Benton and Amanda Bein. 


: Social educational programs in the hall 
: Sponsored campus-wide talent show 
: 3rd place mini-float award for Homecoming 2002 


Merlar Board 


Front Row: Carissa Kalkbrenner, Stephanie Spencer, Kun Rogers, Sarah Carver, 
Lon White and Libby Jean White. Row 2: Jayna Vaccaro, Alicia Shirk, Ker 
Kemmerer, Jennifer Louk, Jessica Clausen, Kara Karsecn and Keri Fairchild. 
Back Row: Jusan Ross, Juson Corbett, Logan Lightfoot, Mary Beth Ruvwell, 
Lon Fordyce, Emily Dix, Jeremy Barlow and John Oue. 


: “Reading is Leading” program 
: Homecoming jalopy 
: Faculty tea 
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Newman Cathelic Cater 


Front Row: Jacqui Handlos, Nick DelSignore, Anne Gordon and Allie Zaroor. 
Row 2; Claudia Molina, Victor Chininin Buele, Shannon Rebori, Olivia Barrett, 
Linellis Santiago and Mikayla Chambers. Row 3: Michelle Marquis, Scott 
Brawner, Ada Lucia Gonzalez, Adam Lybarger, Analiesa Joyce, John Prezzavento 
and Kate McLellan. Back Row? Julie Toebben, Sara Kerkhoff, Adam Ewing, Joe 
Park, Justin Heinen, Mike Wemhoff, Phil Koehler and David Farmer. 


: Wednesday night dinner 
: Trick-or-Treat for food panty 
: Mission service trip 


Front Row: Allison Brown, Tara Mullock, Betsy Burgess, Katrina Streck, Renee 
Keeton, Emily Dettmer and Maegan Irwin. Row 2: Marcella Trujillo, Aaron 
Westlake, Lori Jensen, Desirae Boye, Nick Waldo and Brittany Fischer. Back 
Row: Shannon Rebori Joe Stock, Scott Rivera, Adam Zolnowski, Bryce Lemke, 
Cindy Poindexter and Anita Wilson. 


: Sexual Responsibility Week 
: Body Image Awareness Week 
: Aleohol Awareness Week 


N ational Residence Hall Honorary 


Front Row: Kristin Jackson, Christy Crownover, Noelle Jagger, Jackie Clark, 
Janson Thomas and Rose Viau. Rew 2: Keri Williams, Ashley Wittmeyer, Jacque 
Serflaten, Allison Brown, Wendy Kay and Kim Rogers. Bock Row: J.R. Kurz, 
Justin Corbett, Nicole Strong, Michelle Brockman, Jessica Clausen, Taylor 
Harness and Neal Davis. 


: Hall of the Month 


: Fundraising for Leadership Scholarship 
: Awards 


Residence Hall pNesce ialion 


SPECIAL 


Front Row: Paul Klute, Abby Galbraith, Jodie Hitz and Jacque Serflaten. Row 
2: Amanda Wilson, Amy Stonum, Lindsay Young, Kim Rogers, Kitty Nixon 
and Olivia Barrett. Row 3: Sam Jennings, Nicole Strong, Cindy Poindexter, 
Bradley Sparks, Whitney Hollinger and Carrie Iverson. Back Row: Brandon 
Stanley, William Elum, Skylar Rolf and Megan Fisher. 


: Halloween dance 
: “A Night Out” formal dinner 
: Community Trick-or-Treat 


With a shght lean to the left, she uted to 
direct the roll of the black bowling ball. A yell 
of triumph followed the crack of pins hitting 
the hardwood floor. 

“I lave to bowl,” Holly Miller said. “Burt | 
don’t like to pay for it.” 

Miller and 90 other students enjoyed a night 
at free bowling at Bearcat Lanes courtesy of the 
Residence Hall Association. RHA sponsored 
the event hoping to encourage students to find 
alcohol-free ways to meet new people. 

“Students sametimes view bowling as sort of 
a boring way to spend the evening but when 
you get 90 people all cogether, bowling is fun,” 


by Betsy Lee 


Chairman of RHA Programming Committee 
Olivia Barrett said. 

Using approximately $500 from the activity 
budget, RHA also provided free Mr. Goodcents 
sandwiches for the bowlers. 

According to Barrett, the free bowling kicked 
off an eventful trimester for the organization. 
RHA planned to sponsor a Dance-a-thon, 
March I and an event each day during 
Northwest Week. 

Dieterich Hall Directar Kelly Podach said 
organizations like RHA smooth the transition 
fram high school to college by providing 
alcohol-free social events. 


“You need organizations like RHA to help 
people grow,” Podach said. 

President of RHA Paul Klute agree Lone 
of RHA’s primary responsibilities was to help 
students feel comfortable in college. 

“The goal of RHA is to provide a friendly 
atmosphere for living and to educate through 
social and educational programs,” Klute said, 

RHA met on weekly on Wednesdays. The 
group was open to anyone who lived in the 
residence halls. 

“| joined RHA for something to do,” Barrett 
said. “I wanted to live where | felt safeand RHA 
seemed like the organization for me.” 


Dietrich 
cesident, 
Casey Kerk- 
mann releases 
the ball on his 


Resident As- 
sistant, Taylor 
Harness 
bowls with a 


| 
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Student Support Services Student Advisory Council 


Front Row: Tabitha Simpson, Fahteema Collins, Robin Moser and Rachel 
Judah. Row 2: Ashley Knapp, Amy Stonum, Heidi Packard, Krystle Smith, 
Brant Miller and Mike McMurtrey. Row 3: Nickara Pratt, Lois Hart, Eddic 
Graves, Elizabeth Hart and Brandy Pitts. Back Row: Jacquelyn Loghry, Stacey 
Salisbury, Jeannie Schaffer, John Platt, Brandon Heck and Curtis Gegen. 


: Community service projects 
: Social and cultural events 


: Fundraisers 


Front Row: Tiffany Barmann, Jodi Victor, Megan McClain, Carissa 
Kalkbrenner, Shelby Bartels and Michelle Forsen. Row 2; Keri Fairchild, Kara 
Karssen, Jesse Fisher, Angie Ashley, Megan Whitten, Alane Dotson and Burne’a 
Cothrine. Row 3: Justin Ross, Logan Lightfoot, Robin Sol, Betsy Williams, 
Jessica Miesner and Jessica Clansen. Back Row: Brett Kisker, Ryan Miller, 
Nathan Lane, Randy Calvert, Jamic Buchmeier, Emily Dix and Carrie Johnson. 


: Campus tours 
: Spring Fling 
: Sneak Preview 


Front Row: Joanna Townley, Tiffany Anderson, Brant Miller, Evie Baxter, Julia 
Kitzing and Carrie Iverson. Back Row: Derick Ackerman, Derek Woellhof, Nick 
Wernimont, Nick Boden, Adam Zolnowski, Brandon Stanley and Keith Sandrock. 


: Socials 
: Educational programs 
: Discipline committee 


Student Senate 


Front Row: Alicia Shirk, Kara Karssen, Emily Dix and Taylor Tholen. Row 2: 
Kristin Helmink, Elizabeth Sexton, Jennifer Seaman and Mhaleena Mansoor. 
Row 3: Janson M. Thomas, Jordan W. Orscheln, Ashley D. Allred, Tiffany 
Barmann, Sarah Barmann, Tiffany Baur, Julie Victor, Megan McClain and Sarah 
Pfaltzgraff. Row 4: Sarah Swedberg, Kara Ferguson, Zach Edwards, Wendy 
Shoeinyer, Allie Zaroor, Matthew Moncivais, McCarten Q. Delaney, Carol 
Cowles and Dan Ayala. Back Row: Dan Nowosielski, Steven Hart, Ryan Bauer, 
Eric Willis, Michelle Eischeid, Chase Cornett, Scott Ruvera and Robert Dewhirst. 


: Legislative reception 
: Tower Service Award 
: Voter registration 
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Cynthia Sail 
and Antria Ger- 
mer model dre 
wea from New 


Bridal fundraising 


by Betsy Lee 


Transformed into a showcase featuring 
everything from cakes to entertainment, the 
Performing Arts Center was decorated with 
flowers and lace. 

The Sigma Society Bridal Show, Jan. 26, 
featured over 35 vendors offering wedding services 
within 45 minutes of Maryville. According to 
Bridal Show Chairwoman Betsy Burgess, the 
vendors covered categories including decorations, 
catering, disc jockeys, independent bridal 
consultants and, a new addition, lingerie. 

“We thought the lingerie vendors added a new 
twist,” Burgess said. “Just to kinda spice it up a 
little.” 

In addition to the vendors, Sigma Society 
members modeled over 50 dresses from two area 
dressmakers. Bridal Show Co-Chairwoman 
Lindsey Lowrey said that one of the organization's 
main goals for the show was to represent the area. 

“We wanted wo let people from rural areas know 
that there could be services in their hometown,” 
Lowrey sard. 

The Bridal Show was one of Sigma Society's 


major events; committee members began planning 
the event last fall. Burgess said she invested over 
50 hours planning the show. 

“It was probably one of the most lifelong 
learning experiences of my life,” Burgess said. “I 
will take the planning and organizational skills 
with me forever.” 

In addition to the Bridal Show, the 50-member 
organization participated in many community 
service projects including highway cleanup, 
nursing home visits and weekly donation baskets 
at its Tuesday evening meetings. 

“When you joined Sigma Society you become 
focused on making Maryville a better place, not 
just for you, but for those who help make it home 
for you,” Burgess said. 

The organization planned one major charity 
event per month. Burgess said that the community 
service efforts set Sigma Society apart from other 
organizations. 

“Sometimes all-male or all-female groups lose 
focus of why we're here in this community,” 
Burgess said. 


Jim = Palmer 
plays during the 
Sigma Society 
Bridal Show 
Looks, Rods 
Hallmark and 
other businesses 
also presented in 
the Performing 
Arts Center. phose 
by Scott Hi 


: Bridal show 


: Formal 


: Community service 
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i Tau Phi Upsilon 


Front Row: Sarah Winecotf, Kortni Norgart, Andrea Croskrey, Karen Beeny 
and Virginia Herbert. Row 2; Megan Burnett, Andrea McNeil, Callie Coleman 
and Emily Murr. Back Rew: Erin Frederick, Tegan Mullins, Stacey Salazar, 
Brianne Knilans and Bess Grame. 


: Trick-or-Treat for Lupus 
: Sisterhood Camp Out 
: Founders Day 


Front Row: Chris Nelson, Tony Sasso, Brad Fullbrighe, Julie Flynn and Tyler 
Young. Back Row: Daniel Ayers, Matt Newcomer, Nick Waldo, Rose Parmeter, 
Michelle Brockman, Rosetta Ballew and Bonnie Bisbee. 


: Game playing 
: Fundraisers 
: Competition trips 


Front Row: Faik Cuneyt Yildiz, Kaan Ozdemir, Ozge Unsal, Melik Ercanh 
and Kerem Can Suer. 


: Annual dinner 
: Flag raising 
: Soccer games 


Front Row: Mary Ward and Rita Roherts. Back Row: Jason W. Thompson, 
Michelle Marquis and Matt Burns. 


: Watch Star Trek 
: Discussions 
: Star Trek Conventions 


Common concerns 


by Betsy Lee 


Between bites of lunch, women offered each 
other an empathetic ear and a place to feel 
connected. 

Sharing lunch at a table designated for their 
use, the Association of Non-Traditional 
Students (A.N.T.S.) convened every 
Wednesday during the lunch hour. President 
Peggy Stroburg founded the organization last 
year, hoping to offer a medium through which 
nontraditional students could feel more 
connected to the university. 

“We wanted to network with people our own 
age,” Stroburg said. “We can talk about issues 
specific to us. I¢ makes us feel more like part of 
the student body.” 

Stroburg worked with Public Relations 
Director Cathy Paus to obtain official 
organization status through Student Senate last 


| spring. A.N.T.S held an open house to welcome 


members for their fall first meeting. 

“We're trying to get the word out. Right now 
we're sort of a loose-knit group,” Paus said. “It’s 
hard to find a time to meet.” 

Paus and Stroburg struggled to accommodate 
the schedules of their members. To work around 
this problem, the organization had a table set 
up outside the Student Affairs office in the J.W. 
Jones Student Union that was specifically for 
A.N.T.S use. 

Though the group participated in the Angel 
Tree holiday charity, Stroburg said the 
organization was primarily social. 

“It helps to have a group where you can meet 
people of your background,” Stroburg said. “We 
aren't in sports, in the dorms or frats or sororities. 
We just don’t have access to those social groups.” 


Melitece 
Wilmes, Peggy 
Stroburg and 
Cathy Paus dis 
cuss the Asso- 
ciation for Non- 


Traditional Scud- 


ents orgamizanon. 
A.N.TS. allowed 
them to build 
friendships that 
would be other- 
wise missed. phso 
by Matt Foe 


Werner's Gal 


Front Row: Laurie Whitnngton, Megan McLaughlin, Becky Just Kim ¢ 
and Anne Reynolds Back Row: Megan Elbwanger, Sue Scholten, Rukk: ¢ 
Mandy Elly and Pat McLaughhn 


: Golf matches and tournaments 
: 1st team at Graceland Golf Classic 
: First women’s golf program in history of Northwest 


102 River Wildlife Club 


Front Row: Nathan Woodland, Alane Franken, David Easterla, David Farmer 
and Benjamin R. Heaivilin. Row 2: Dee Cole, Amy Rowland, Bethany Bins, 
Brandy Ragar and Krystle Smith. Back Row: Kenny Elder, Andrea Estes, 
Jennifer Jaques, Laura Seck, Stacey Davidson and Callie Coleman. 


: Highway cleanup 
: Nature Preserve maintenance 
: Wildlife Refuge volunteer activities 


Front Row: Sarah Carver, Lindsey Downey, Jennifer Zwiegel and Kitty Nixon. 
Row 2: Jenna Dey, Blythe Reynolds, Nicole Miller and Sabrina Marquess. Back 
Row: Alyssa Welu, Malea Yount, Stephanie Meints, Nick Waldo and Chris Holder. 


: Accounting Day 
: The Volunteer Income Tax Assistant 
: Guest speakers 


Front Row: Nathan Lancaster, Ben Coffman, Derek Eye, Rachelle Wright, 
Adam Kneisel and Darrin Collins. Row 2: Gary McDonald, David Reisig, Victor 
Chininin Buele, Keysto Kelly, King Kwan and Merry McDonald. Row 3: Ryan 
Hance, Corey Swope, Robert Vandermillion, Nathan Owens, Adam Minx and 
Sheena Lloyd. Row 4: Shawn Bussey, Brandon Rockhold, Kshitij Ray, Mike 
Vertako, Dustin Sapp, Josh Stephenson, Brandon Wright and Josh Ferguson. 
Back Row: Jason W. Thompson, Brian Quinlan, William Rottman, Kevin Kelly, 
Ryan Blair, Allen Lode, Grant Howard and Scott Reynolds. 


: Book sale 
: Company speakers 
: Discussion over computer topics 


Agriculture Avtibassadors 


Front Row: Beth Lilly, Chrissy Cuminale, Randa Brunkhorst, Lori Fordyce 
and Shannon Shineman. Back Row: Jennifer Jensen, Josh Kempers, Tyler 
Williams, Joel Miller, James R. Penn and Corey Neill. 


: FFA contest 
: National FFA Convention 
: lowa Pork Congress 
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~ Membership explosion 


By Jeff Rix and Betsy Lee 


A new set of goals sparked a membership increase 
that changed the identity of an organization. 

Over the fall trimester, the Association for Computer 
Machinery doubled their membership; a goal set by 
ACM president Derek Eye. 

“I really wanted to tum the club around, it’s only 
consisted of about 10 members in the past,” Eye said. 
“This year we actually have girls in this nerd club.” 

To increase membership, Eye focused on 
incorporating activities that appealed to the entire 
student body opposed to just computer science majors. 

ACM hosted an X-Box gaming system in Colden 
Hall during their first meeting. They set up the game 
on two televisions, allowing eight people to play at once. 
In addition to sponsoring the X-Box gaming 
opportunity, ACM held a cookout at College Park 
during the fal! trimester. 


Ag Cll 


Though the club focused on hosting more social 
events, the group continued to provide the computer 
science majors with additional information about their 
field. 

ACM planned to visit the Wal-Mart Headquarters 
in Bentonville, Ark. as one of their learning experiences. 

“We want to view their |.T. [information technology] 
system,” Eye said. “They're the biggest distribution 
system in the world.” 

Balancing between a social organization and an 
academic organization, Association of Computer 
Machinery’s new philosophy gave the group 
opportunities to continue expanding. 

“I’m a computer science major and | think this club 
is going to help me get to know more people in my 
classes,” Christine Miller said. “] think ] will also learn 
more about computers.” 


Robert Pang- 
buen serves upa 
hot dog to Bran- 
don Wright dure 
Ing Association 
of Computer 


Machinery’s first 
annual cookout. 
ACMs member- 
ship went from 
13 to 30 in one 
year. photo by 
Matt Frye 


ab 


Frent Rew: Ashi lai 
1 Rew 


: Barn warmings 
: Alumni Showcase 
: Cow Chip Bingo 


2: Hear 


LACM es 


Ag Geuiteil 


Front Row: Beth Lilly, Lacy Friedrich, Megan Snell, Carrie Sullivan and Shannon 
Jesse. Back Row: Randa Brunkhorst, Rich Thomas, Clark Aeman and Travis 
Stokes. 


: Ag Week 
: Ag Alumni News 
: Ag Banquet 


Agronomy Club 


Front Row: Tom Zweifel, Shannon Shineman, Jennifer Ellis and Jeremy Wilson. 


Back Row: Tyler Mason, Rick Aspegren, Aaron Mason, Tom Campbell and 
Nick Deimeke. 


: Plant monnt sales 
: National Convention 
: Regional meetings 


Front Row: Megan Koeteman, Ashlee James, Lisa Doudna and Michaela Hand. 
Row 2: Mary J. Bossung, Clandia Molina, Ludivine Schmitt and Louise Horner. 
Back Row: Anne-Laure Cabanis, Emily Dix, Channing Horner, Matt Burns 
and Kristin Nolan. 


: Spanish and French Cultural Activities 
: Feast of Cultures 
: Homecoming participation 


aff ¥ 
Alpha Be C mega 
Front Row: Amanda Backenstoss, Amy Kunkelman and Melissa Owen. Rout 


2: Steven Salcedo, Amauda Mallott, Panela Leung and Marty Wolff. Back Row: 
Reid Kirchhoff and Patrick hnmel. 


: APO Touring Children’s Slow (Benefit for Children’s 
Center) 

: APO Awards Banquet 

: Service to the department 
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drive 


by Betsy Lee 


Pizza parties, informational guest speakers and field trips 
drew new members out from behind their computer screens. 

The 15 members of the Association of Information 
Technology Professionals club spent the fall trimester trying 
to rebuild their member base. 

“It's aslow growth,” Prestdent Scott Reynolds said. “But 
our members are up from the beginning of the year.” 

During the fall, the organization held a picnic and hosted 
a panel of speakers discussing careers in the information 
technology field. Reynolds said the group was attempting 
to sponsor events for those in the computer science 
department. 

“The gual ts to provide opportunities to go do things 
we, a$ a major, are interested in,” Reynolds said. 

One of the events planned was a visit to the Wal-Mart 
headquarters in Bentonville, Ark., March 8. 

“[ want to be an LT. professional,” Jason Savage said. 
“This will help with networking.” 

In addition to trips and guest speakers, the club also 
offered its services to students struggling with computer 
science curriculum. Savage said he was drawn to the 
organization because of it’s tutoring program. 

“L enjoy tutoring others,” Savage said. “I think it helps 
me learn too.” 


Scott Reynolds 
and Zach Ruff 
go through the 
agenda for the 
first Student 
Affiliates of the 
American 
Chemical So- 
ciety meeting. 
The organiza- 
tion provided 
free pizza to en- 
tice new mem- 
bers. phote by Man 
Frye 


Technology — 


/ 


'Crwot Pinas» = 
&* The Praza America fats Osh wares * 
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Asseciation cf Information Tex hnclogy DP Fiheesionvals 


Front Rows: Josh Yerek Eye and Akshay Anand, Back Rew: Willa 


Rottman and Sc« 


: Contact with industry companies 
: Hosted guest speakers 
: Explored subjects of interest to MIS/CS majors 


a: 17S 


ANT icAlelte 
Front Row: Jessica Basinger, Erica Scott, Stephanie Schumulk, Marvin Hoskey, 
Chrissy Cuminale, Jennifer Kleeschulte, Nathanael Schmitz, Nicole 
Bloemendaal, Mona Baker and Kristen Rhodes. Row 2: Cara Wiese, Jeremy 
Lacy, Jennifer Spreckelmeyer, Jason Vandivort, Michelle Burkart, Josh Kempers 
and Jennifer Carpenter. Back Raw: Rich Thomas, James Penn, James Figg, 
Joel Miller, Brian Tarr, Matt Schroer, Ryan Morris and James Hardue. 


: National ATA Conclave 
: National FFA Convention 
: Highway cleanup 


American Association of Family and (Grwuitier Sciences 


Front Row: Kara Steele, Valerie Hoakison, Katie Peterson, Emily Dettmer and 
Heather Dennis. Row 2: Jill Stiens, Jenny Adams, Ashlee Roberts and Suzanne 


Pritchard. Back Raw: Stephanie Bizal, Peggy Brnck, Angie Mutz, Nicole 
Meinke and Melanie Lyon. 


: WIM Conference 
: Breakfast for FACS Faculty 
: Operation Shoe Box 


American Marketing Association 


——= 5 


Front Raw: Jamie Knierim, Jessica Miesnet, Melissa McQueen, Keri Fairchild, 
Jenny Coffey, Emily Dix and Deb Toomey. Back Raw: Robin Sol, Jessica 


Clausen, Megan Prescott, Christy Galate, Tami Sychra, Jodi Victor, Tiffany 
Baur, Paul Miser and Sara Wolff. 


: Date auction of athletes 
: Conference in New Orleans 
: Guest speakers 


Beta Beta Beta 
Front Row: James Ruce and Alice Monnin. Rew 2: Kin Scarborongh, Jill Fisher 
and Suzanne Von Behren. Back Row: Thad Dean and Sarah Zinunerman., 


: Science Olympiad 
: Fun day at Mozingo 
: Roadside cleanup 
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Grave discussion 


by Trisha Thompson 


The Farm Act fueled an open forum of | 


discussion and debate sponsored by | 
Northwest's chapter of the Missouri 
Collegiate Farm Bureau. 

Drafted in 1996, the Farm Act was drafted 
to decrease federal farm subsidies over seven 
years, reduce crop price manipulations and | 
push the farming industry into a reliance on | 
the economy. 

The act failed to meet its goals after the | 
drafting of the bill. Subsidies increased and | 
the reduction in federal budget caused 
concern. 


the legislation, visited campus April 2002 to 
give a general overview of the bill and answer | 
questions. 

“We decided to have [Graves] speak about 
the farm bill because Collegiate Farm Bureau | 
is so legislative-oriented. We wanted to have 


others be able to get the perspective of what 
is going on,” Kristen Rhodes said. 
Sponsoring speakers like Graves through- 


} out the semester, the Collegiate Farm Bureau 
| included local and state business rep- 
} resentatives. The bureau also planned a trip 


to Jefferson City to meet legislators and learn 
about the legislative process. 

Collegiate Farm Bureau President Lori 
Fordyce said she thought the legislative trip 
was a great experience for her because she 
wanted to pursue a career in lobbying after 


| graduating from Northwest. 
Sen. Sam Graves, an active proponent of | 


The group created a legislative bill in 2003 


| and presented it to the State Farm Bureau. 


The Collegiate Farm Bureau met in Valk 
the second and fourth Tuesdays of every 


| month and was open to agricultural majors as 


well as anyone interested in agricultural 
government issues. 


Colk giale Form Bureau 
a a 


Frent Row: Corcy Neill, Sera Stempel, Lom Fordy 
Sandquist Rew 2: Greg Lally, Trina Rueg 

Back Row: Jennifer Scott. Randa Brunkhc Chot Pra 
and David Mc¢ 


: Attend the Missouri Farm Bureau meeting 


: Food check awareness 
: Legislative Day in Jefferson City, MO 


Sam Graves 
explalns the cle- 
ments of the 
national Farm 
Bill to the Ca- 
Megiate Farm 
Bureau. The bill, 
in part, increased 
agrtculcural 
insurance co- 
verage. photo by 


Arsrada Byler 
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Front Row: Nick Glasnapp, Sarah Carver, Jessica Miesner, Alyssa Welu, 
Stephame Meints and Molly Case. Row 2: Cindy Kenkel, Sabrina Marquess, 
Jessica Clausen, Sibel Demir, Amy Milligan, Enza Solano, Stephanie Spencer 
and Jom Adkins, Back Row: Levent Durmus, Renee Wilmes, Alisa Schieber, 
Heidi Fuelling, Jamie Buchmeier, Paul Miser and Sara Wolff. 


: Junior Achievement Awards 
: Etiquette dinners 
: STAR Chapter Award 


DeltaTeu Hlth 


Front Row: Beth Lilly, Heather LaShell and Tarryn Dicke. Rew 2: Amber Taylor, 
Randa Brunkhorst, Lori Fordyce and Nathanael Schmitz. Back Row: Tyler Williams. 


: Provide donations to agricultural organizations 
: Display show for Missouri prodnects 
: Cattle sale fundraiser 


Front Row: Jamie Buchmeier, Kari Frerking and Danny Harding. Rew 2: Alyssa 
Welu, Ryan Weibe, Nic Jurgens and Blythe Reynolds. Back Row: J.R. Houchin. 


: Free tutoring for students in Fundamentals of 
Business Finance Class 

: Hosted practicing finance professional gnest speakers 

: Fellowship activities 


Forensics 


Front Row: Sandra Douglas and Pat Johnson, Row 2; Lindsay Crump, Dena 
Clay, Tatiannia Johnson and David Tibbles. Back Row: Kevin Rotert, Derick 
Blankenship, Laci Ann Fiala and Heather Simms. 


: 109 tournament finalists 
: 20 events qualified for national tournament 
: Travelling for speech tournaments 
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Alumnus 
adds passion 


by Jaclyn Mauck 


Fred Clark,Northwest alumnus and Omaha Federation of 
Advertising’s Advertising Person of the Year, was.a man who simply 
loved his profession. 

Hosted by Ad Ink, Fred Clark stepped up to the podium in 
Meeting Room B of the J. W. Jones Student Union and addressed 
a group of future advertisers. 

“He is definitely passionate about his work,” Ad Ink member 
Mike Patterson said. “It seems like money isn't even his goal, it's 
the quality of his work.” 

Clark was the president and founder of Clark Creative Group, 
an adverting agency in Omaha, Neb. The agency celebrated their 
10* anniversary in 2002. With only 13 employees, Clark Creative 
Group worked primarily with local clients developing logos and 
print, television and radio campaigns. 

Clark was one of many Northwest alumnus who journeyed back 
to Maryville to educate Ad Ink students about the advertising 
business. Throughout the year, several alumni working in areas 
from television production, radio advertising sales and web site 
design were welcomed by Ad Ink. 

“[Ad Ink] is great because it offers so many resources,” Campaign 
Chair Mike Blair said. “You have people like Fred Clark come in 
and you get to talk to him instead of just getting your degree and 
being thrown out there.” 

Ad Ink also organized transportation to and from Kansas City 
Ad Club's Career Day and the Omaha Federation of Advertising’s 
Meer the Pros. Both events were designed to allow students to 
meet professionals and gain opinions about resumes and portfolios. 

Ad Ink met every other Thursday in the J. W. Jones Srudent 
Union. Some 40 members participated in a variety of educational 
and social events including Midnight Yoga the Sunday before finals 
week and Lattes After Dark at Main Street Coffee. 


Advertising 
executive Fred 
Clark illustrates a 
point speaking to 
jon. From Omaha, 
Neb., Clark’s visit 
was sponsored by 


Ad Ink. phote by Mate 
Frye 


: “Books for Africa” book drive 
: Geography Awareness Week 
: Geography banquct 


Geology Club 


Front Row: Angie Van Boening, Malinda Grant, Diana Schnarrenberger, Staci 
Ensminger and Karina Walker. Back Row: Karla Strain, Laura Villines, Andrea 
Harrelson, Rachael Collins and Joey Rosenfelder. 


: Display at Rock and Mineral Show in Kansas City 
: Group for people interested in earth sciences 
: Field trips 


Hea atland View Online 


Front Row: Angela Trower, Olivia Barrett, Katy Hawley and Mary Jesaitis. 
Row 2: Nick Larson, Amber Brazil, Lisa Josephsen, Amy Carr and Mike 
Patterson. Back Row: Jordan Starr, Josh Hutson and Julie Miller. 


: Road trips to Midwest attractions 
: Seasonal travel e-zine 
: Pacemaker Award Nominee 2002 


Front Row: Wally Cottrell, Travis Stokes, Jason Eaton, and Ronald Portridge. 
Row 2: Nancy Krieftmeyer, Jennifer Kleeschulte, Carrie Sullivan and Alex 
Ching, Back Row: Heather LaShell, Trina Riegel and Jennifer Blair. 


: Plant sale 
: Field trips 
: Scholarship fundraisers 


HPRED Club 


Front Row: Angie Shields, Kim Lamberty and Amber Blanchard. Row 2: Desirae 
Boye, Shelby Schultes, Heather Berry and Richie Marsh. Row 3: Jamie Liehr, Sara 
Lipira, Cameo Hofpar and Megan Leif. Back Row: John McLain and Ben York. 


: Health fair 
: Recreation and Physical Education Conference 
: Ushered home basketball games 
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Ceramic 
showcase 


by Mikaela Koilc 


Excited chatter of eager artists and potential buyers 
echoed through the basement of Olive De Luce. 

Artists within the Art Department had the opportunity 
to sell their wares at the biannual Art Club pottery sale 
Dec. 6-8. Artists worked all semester creating pots of all 
shapes and sizes; they perched on stools and chairs 
throughout the door, waiting to see who might purchase 
their piece. 

“The best thing about putting this type of display on is 
the ability to showcase your work and to see what people 
want to purchase,” Caleb Taylor. 

Taylor had been involved with the Art Club for two 
years. He said that each student had about 300 pieces of 
work ready to sell at the end of each semester. 

“It is really beneficial to us because you always fear 
becoming one of those starving artists, so this helps us 
pay for all of the expenses that goes along with our work,” 
Taylor said. 

Art Club sponsor Russell Schmaljohn began helping 
students showcase their work in 1969. He said this type 
of experience helped students prepare for the future if 
they wanted to work for a gallery. 

“Shows, such as this, allow students to become more 
comfortable in exhibiting their work and to find out what 
the public is interested in,” Schmaljohn said. 

The show took place at the end of the spring and fall 
semesters. According to Schmaljohn the regularity of the 
event brought alumni and others from Kansas City and 


Omaha. 


In deep thought, 
Arika Vadasi de- 
cides to purchase a 
pair of clay cups. 
There was total of 
13 artists involved 
with the Art Club 
pottery sale. photo 
by Terryn Lindsey 


: Serve university bands 
: Midwest District Convention 
: Host District Officers Meeting 


L ART CLUS BARS 


Kappa Omicron Nu 
Front Row: Ker Crawtord, Katie Peterson, Amanda Moser, Katie Andrews and 
Heather Dennis. Row 2: Gelina Fontaine, Kristi Wendt, Emily Dettmer, Jill Suens 
and Bridget Divis. Back Row: Vicky Hilsabeck, Jacki Peterson, Alane Dotson 
and Karima Godsey. 


: Nut fundraiser 
: FACS Weeks 
: Honor Society for FACS 


KNW 
Front Row: William Murphy, Sara Magnus, Michelle Stacy, Maura Horton, 
Jennifer Wells and Kim Ernst. Back Row: Justin Ross, Josh Murphy, Garrett 
Kingston, Dan Sanders, Bobby Gumm, Matt Sanchelli and Bill Felps 


: Won Missouri Broadcast Educator Awards 
: Television Channel 8 
: Produce own TV shows, commercials and movies 


KZLX 


Ae» = Front Row: Chris Baker, Amy Kern, Christina Campobasso, Tatiannia Johnson, 
Jamie Bossert, Ashley Nuss and Thomas Thrall. Row 2: Caroline Gross, Dustin 
Wasson, Sara Magnus, Mike Ritter, Tim Ramsey and Christine Ahrens. Back 
Row: Nathan Chervek, Gina Tominia, Travis Stull, Ryan Delehant, Cameron 
McCoy, Nick Wetzel and Joey Stokes. 


: Live 9-11 broadcast from the Bell Tower 
: Concert ticket giveaways 
: Live football broadcast from Arrowhead Stadium 


| am a Pi; Ela 


Front Row: Angela Davis, Marlina Howe and Dawn Trent, Back Row: Derek 
McDermott, Kara Karssen, Mary Beth Russell and Bayo Oludaja. 


: Community service 
: Inducting new members 
: Theatre/Communication Banquet 
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Students swarmed around the Bell Tower for free 
burgers, cake and the opportunity to watch the X 
transform with low power. 

KDLX flipped the switch April 11, 2002. 
Students tumed off cable channel 9 and tuned in 
to 106.7 KZLX-LP. Keri Finnegan signed on the 
am at 1:06 p.m. as the first official voice of KZLX. 

"We had a countdown from 10 toone, and when 
we counted down to zero and nothing happened,” 
General Manager Dustin Wassen said. 

According to Wassen, the station staff waited a 
moment before going on air, to play a joke on 
skeptical listeners who questioned the station's 
broadcast success. 

Finnegan introduced the first song, “Teach Me 
Tiger,” which played every time that KDLX signed 
on. 

According to Rollie Stadlman, a former”X” 
station manager, the tradition of playing “Teach 
Me Tiger” originated in the 1960s. The song 
was requested 33 times in a row, resulting in 
the 1963 shut down of the station. In 1964, 
students successfully fought to allow the station 
to continue broadcasting. 

Almost four decades later, the station brought 


their broadcasting to new levels 


Low power strength 


by Ryan Delehant and Melissa Galitz 


The Federal Communications Commission 
granted a low power license to KDLX in January 
2002, enabling the campus station to be heard in a 
seven-mile radius. By trimester's end, the station 
had the equipment and call letters ta broadcast low 
power in Maryville. 

A station in Hawaii owned the call letters KDLX, 
forcing the station to alter its call letters. According 
to Stadlman, the last three call fetters, DLX, were 
picked from the Roman numeral for 560. The 
cartier current station 560 a.m. picked up in on- 
campus buildings, but the DJs had hopes for a wider 
broadcasting area. 

“It was a dream of ours in 1965,” Stadiman said. 

‘To have that come true so many years later, I think 
it’s wonderful. Good dreams die hard.” 

The Northwest Foundation owned the KZLX 
low-power license, rather than the university. A 
low-power license brought new programming 
responsibilities. After flipping the switch, the 
station sold sponsorships rather than commercials 
and had to provide the community with 15 hours 
of news and sports per week. 

“There is more things they have to pay attention 
to now than before,” General Manager Dustin 
Wassen said. “It’s not just playing music anymore.” 


KZLX team 
member Grant 
Neckermann 
announces up- 
coming broadcasts 
of Bearcat Basket- 
ball games on 
KZLX. Necker- 
mann was part of 
the stanons play- 
by-phy broadcast 
team during the 
football and bask- 
by Mant Faye 


KZLX Dj Grant 
Necker-mann 
fills in on the 10 
to midnight shift 
Friday, Jan. 17. 
Neckermann 
usually worked 
the 8 p.m. m 10 
p.m. on Friday 
mghts; he said he 
enjoyed the shift 
because 1st gave 
him a chance to 
play whal the 
people want. phow 
by Mat Foe 


Association 


National Ag ri-ma rketing 


Front Row: Lacy Friedrich and Chrissy Cuminale. Row 2: Laura Rotterman, Jackie 
Juhl and Tarryn Dicke. Back Row: Chris Reynolds, Daniel Comes, Clark Heman 
and Brian Hula. 


: NAMA National Conference 
: Annual BBQ 
: Highway cleanup 


Secthiwett Missourian 


Front Row: Marjic Kosman, Kara Swank, Julian Kussman and Ann Harman. Row 
2: Abby Simons, Clark Grell, Trisha Thompson, Sara Sleyster and Pete Gutschenritter. 
Back Row: Chuck Enderle, Joe Knust, Bill Knust and Scott Reynolds. 


: Served as informational source for campus and community 
: Provided forum for campus and community opinions 
: Served as learning environment through experience in 


production 


Front Row: Meghan Johnson, Melissa Gilson, Rachel Manners and Brooke 
Klotz. Back Row: Nick Thurber, Matthew Moore and Paul Miser. 


: Sell and advertise for the Northwest 
Missourian and Tower Yearbook 

: Interact with clients 

: Service accounts 


NWMSU Rodeo Teom/Clab 


Front Row: Duane Jewell, Randi Conard, Brandy Ragar, Jake Dalton and Erin 
: Roberts. Row 2: Michelle Burkart, Ashley Lyle, Ashley Obrien and Bonnie 
Peterson. Bock Row: Megan Wiemold, Tyler Williams andLindsay Henke. 


: National Intercollegiate Rodeo Association | 
: Ed Phillips Memorial Rodeo 
: Competition in rodeos 
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Science of crime 


by Betsy Lee 


Inan hour they developed the crime and set the scene | 


for a group of junior high students to decipher. 

As part of the Regional Junior High School Science 
Olympiad, the Pre-Med Club created a scenario for the 
“Science Crime Busters” event. Junior high students 
received a packet of information about a crime and 
possible suspects. Pre-Med Club members assisted as the 
students worked through a series of experiments to 
determine the perpetrator. 

“It’s fun to see how the younger kids think, the way 
they deduce things,” Secretary Erin McMullen said. “Ie’s 
been a long time since we've done this stuff.” 

Club members ran one of the Olympiad events each 
year. President Tabitha Simpson said the group 
participated at the request of several academic 
departments. 

In addition to the Olympiad, the organization held 
canned food drives, visited nursing homes and walked 


2 re -ined Clul, 


dogs to meet its community service goals. To educate 
members, the club often brought in speakers from different 
professional fields. 

“We try to expose our members to all the career 
possibilities in case they don’t know exactly what they 
want do to yet,” Simpson said. 

McMullen said her membership with the organization 
helped her progress toward becoming a physical therapist. 
According to McMullen, organizational meetings focused 
on issues, like graduate and medical school options, that 
were pertinent to students involved. 

“It’s really broadened my views on the different 
occupations out there,” McMullen said. 

In addition to the learning experiences, the club offered 
social networking that proved invaluable for McMullen. 

“You get to associate with people with the same goals 
and the same worries as you,” McMullen said. “Sometimes 
people outside the major don’t understand.” 


Kickford Rew 2: Emily fa 
Prewitt, Stephanie Davi 
Hodkin, Jenna Cook, Triv 
Smith. Back Row: jill Fist 
Christopher Witrom 


and Amy Fler 
h Lesher, Cathy 


: Runs “Science Crime Busters” event 
: Trips to investigate various professional 
schools in health field 


ig. Row 3: Any 


: Runs concession stand for football games 


Pre-Med Club 
secretary Erin 
MeMullen ob- 
serves Brian Je- 
nning and Cody 
Luke, jumsor high 
students = from 
Stanbury, as they 
tested different 
clues. The Pree 
Med Chub sct up 
"Science Crime 
Buwers,” an event 
at the Sctence 
Olymptad that 
had students uung 
chaevto determine 
who comunitted a 
crime. phreo by Must 
Frye 


Frent Rew: Dr Sue Frucht, Tabitha Simpson, Catherine Keim and Angela 
am-ahi, Rebecca Palmer, Susan Roecker, Jacct 
y Schutter, Tiffany 
Farley, Sasha Eckatein and Kryxtle 
et, Amber Seurzenegger, Enc Buckiey, Josh Strathman, 
McDermott, Letrisha Nelson and Megan Ferguson. 


PRE-MED 


Organizational Covitiiiinication Student Association 


Front Row: Heath Tuttle, Keely Burns, Marlina Howe and Bayo Olndaja. Row 
2: April Warnemunde, Renae Kroll, Dawn Trent and Tami Sychra. Back Row: 
Jessi Nower, Tricia Rummer and Lindsay Greier. 


: Field trips 
: Grad school information/helps grad students prepare 
: Theatre/Communication Banquet 


= Front Row: Keri Fairchild, Alisa Schieber and Megan McLaughlin. Back 


Row: Katie Tripp, Yao-Chieh Young and Patrick McLaughlin. 


: Business speakers 
: Field trips 
: Social events 


BELG DEPARTMENTAL 


= = 


Front Row: Nathan Brooks, Brice Willson, Nic Vasquez and Tom Brockman. 
Row 2: Travis Williams, Patrick Hedges, Justin Babbitt and Phillip Holthus. 
Row 3: Scott Johnson, Adam Ewing and Jeremy Barlow. Scott Harvey, Benjamin 
Kurzava, Phillip Shull and Pan! Mashaney. Back Row; Gary-Paul Robinett, 
Chris Little, Nathan Chervek and Miles Lutterbie. 


: American Man of Music Concert 
: Serenades 
: Sweetheart of the month 


Dj Omega Di 


Front Row: Jennifer Brunson, Nancy Zeliff, Taya Moore and Jill Jackson. 


: FBLA judging 
: 4-H computer workshop 
: Suit drive 


{ 


Inside Colden Hall, a group gathered to prepare 
students for a career in the chemical science field. 

In its second year of existence, the Student 
Affiliates of the American Chemistry Society 
(SACCS) was one of many chapters nationwide. 

“Our goal is to present the world of chemistry, 
options for jobs and educational opportunities in a 
light everyone can understand,” Web Director Emily 
Burdick said. 

The group attended conferences held regionally and 
nationally. In October, members traveled to a 
conference at University of Kansas. In March, five 
members traveled to a national conference in New 
Orleans. At both conferences leaders from different 
scientific communities shared their knowledge and 
experience with students. 

“We leam about graduate school and what's being 


done in the field. It’s a great networking opportunity,” 
Burdick said. 


Network opportunities 


by Danny Burns and Betsy Lee 


The local chapter paid for half of the conference 
travel costs through fund-raising efforts. One way 
students made money was through mole doll sales. 

“We're trying to develop new ideas for fundraising. 
It’s hard to pay for stuff like that when you're a poor 
college student,” Burdick said. 

Students in the group had the opportunity to share 
their knowledge of chemistry with younger students 
by volunteering at the Regional Jr. High Science 
Olympiad. SAACS members welcomed the 
opportunity to help with the event. 

“A lot of times we get caught up in books and 
learning. This is an opportunity to give back to the 
community,” Secretary Kendra Hines said. 

The commonality of chemistry brought students of 
the SACCS together. For them, the organization 
served as a worthwhile group. 

“I’ve met a lot of people. It’s really opened my eyes 
to what's out there,” Hines said. 


Dw Had Sc ciely 


: Practice LSAT’s 
: Debate current issues 
: Tour law schools 


——— 
justin Boerma 
thes the rive of 
Tiffany Barton's 
mylar balloon. 
Barton won the 
balloon race tn 
8.22 seconds by 
calculating how 
much weight 
would slow the 
balloon's rate of 
ascension. photo 


by Mate Frye 


Front Row: Jennifer Van Der Steen, Matthew Rose and Ros Encheid. Row 2: 
Jarme McLaughhin and Jeremy Pettinger. Back Row: Kirk Harrs 


Psi Chi 


Front Row: Rachel Manners, Suzanne Von Behren, Courtney Jacobsen and 
Jamie Van Horn. Row 2: JacquE Serflaten, Cayla Blunk, Carrie Artman, Lori 
White and Lisa Baumli. Back Row: Amy Strough, Melanie Burris, Laura Stueve, 
Jared Watson, Jarrod Smith and Sarah Zimmerman. 


: Children’s Center 
: Aluminum can drive 


| : Pet therapy 
] 


Front Row: Carla Edwards, Lori White, Lisa Baumli, Alicia Shirk, Katie Malloy 
and Holly Ellin. Row 2: Cayla Blunk, Carrie Artman, Kinsey Acklin, Rebecca 
Crane, Shelby Bartels, Liz Vostrez, Rache] Manners and Niki Baxley. Back 
Row: Sarah Zimmerman, Suzanne Von Behren, Laura Stueve, Carla Keller, 
Tara Mullock, Jenna Barnard and Sarah Hitschler. 


: Fundraisers 
: Children’s Center philanthropy 
: Speakers 


PRSSA 


ve Len. : Front Row: April Warnemunde, Derek McDermontt and Renae Kroll. Row 2: 
Keely Burns and Mary Beth Russell. Back Row: Jessie Mower, Dawn Trent and 
Lindsay Geier. 


: Design department brochures 
: Rowan Campaign 
: Host etiquette dinner 


Leadie hud Television News Directors Association 


Front Row: Jessie Jacobs, William Murphy, Sara Magnus and Jennifer Wells. 
Back Row: Matthew Armstrong, Bill Felps, Mate Sanchelli and Justin Ross. 


: Taping of Homecoming Parade and Dance Show 
: Annual convention 
: Television station job shadow 


RSH DEPARTMENTAL 


Andrea Know- 
les, Katie Malloy 
and Holly Ellis 
listen to what the 
Univensty of Ar- 
kansas represen- 
uve Peppy Wham, 
says abour their 
graduate progam. 
Wham said Ar- 
kansas strove to 
graduate all stu- 
dents in two year. 


Students traveled from table to table gathering 
information about various graduate programs. 

The Psychology and Sociology Society hosted the 
Graduate Student Fair, January 30. Eleven programs 
from various universities offered information about the 
benefits of their graduate programs. 

The night began in the J.W. Jones Student Union 
Ballroom, where the society provided refreshments for 
those awaiting the presentation. At the conclusion, 
students could move across the hall to speak directly 
with individual graduate schools. 

According to member Betsy Burgess, the goal of the 
conference was to allow students the opportunity to 
learn more about graduate school options and 
procedures, such as the Graduate Record Exam and 
the interview and application processes. Over 80 
people attended the event. 

“We had a lot more people than expected, especially 
for a first year thing,” Lisa Baumli said. 

The Psychology and Sociology Society was 


Education after Northwest) 


by Jason Price 


composed of students interested in the fields of 


| psychology or sociology. Requirements to join the 


society included a major or minor in psychology or 
sociology and a 2.5 GPA. 

The group met weekly to plan service projects, listen 
to informational speakers or develop various 
fundraising projects. 

“Our main fundraiser was leaf-raking. It helped out 
a lot,” Baumli said. 

Alicia Shirk said the society provided students in 
related fields an opportunity to meet one another and 
learn more about their career fields. 

The psychology department worked with the society 
to offer a scholarship for freshman or sophomore 
members. 

Other member benefits included actual career- 
telated experiences and community support. 

“The organization allows the members to fee! that 
they have a sense of the job field instead of just a bunch 
of classes,” Burgess said. 


Sigma Alpha lola 


photo by Mate Frye 


yer, Sally Dunt 
Jean Whittle a 
tle, Amanda Mul 


Samantha Hildreth, LactAnn Fiala, Lisa Davidson and Jessica Schmalz 


: District Music Festival 
: Sigma Alpha Iota Philanthropies, Inc. 
: Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Benefit Concert 


nd Becky Batton Rew 4: Jenna 
Chrisane Grabowski. Back Rew: 


Rosenfelder. Back Row: Malinda Grant, Karina Walker and Staci Ensminger. 


: Annual plant sale 
: Biennial SGE Convention 
| : Rock sale and “‘geek”’ card sale 


Front Row: Karla Strain, Rachael Collins, Angie Van Boening and Joey 


| Sigma Gamina Epsilon 
| 4 


Front Row: Nancy Mayer, Jamie Knierim, Brett Kisker, Lindsay Wittstruck, 
Kristin Helmink and Steve Shively. Row 2: Kerra Sicfering, Jen Anderson, Jon 
Clay, Keely White and Rebecca Schelp. Row 3: Dianne Schlomer, Amanda 
Duncan, Michelle Eischeid and Chris Pelham. Back Row: Justin Talley, Chris 
Healy, Skylar Rolf, Chase Cornett and Wayne Frederick. 


: Celebration of Quality 
: Fundraising for Antism Research on Campus 


Sig ma Ta u Delta 


Front Row: Keri Williams, Kerre Heintz and Jed Murr. Row Two; Dr. Chanda 
Funston, Sam Farr, Lanra Pearland DaNelle Brouse. Back Row: Amanda Huhmann. 


: Book and bake sale 
: Round table discussions 
: International Conferences 


[0B DEPARTMENTAL 


Society of Professional Jetiznalists 


Front Row: Abby Simons, Lisa Josephsen, Matthew Daniel, Marjic Kosiman and 


Jody Strauch. Back Row: Kayt Wahlert, Jennifer Martin, Joe Knust, Melissa Galitz 


and Sarah Sinith. 


: Women in Media Panel 

: Rake leaves 

: Panel discussion regarding the media impact of the 
Conception Abbey shootings 


Cassie Sabata 
and Katy Htan- 
ton rehearse for 
the Dance Com- 
7 pany show. Ar 
f the ume. Han- 
son was pre- 
paring for two 
) different uni- 
versity shows 


pleas by Noes Frye 


| Bahram-ahi Rew 2: Ain Novoa, Tiffany Hodkin, Trish Lesher, Michael 


Company keeps 
students in step 


by Sam Farr 


Blistered feet were crammed into dance 
shoes. Eight weeks of practice, costume and 
makeup had all been for one night. 

The Northwest Dance Company 
consisted of 35 dancers who performed 
twice a year. Each dancer perfarmed in two 
dances at the Mary Linn Auditorium show 
in the fall crimester. Dancers practiced at 
different times during the week. 

Since Northwest had no dance major or 
minor, the company provided an outlet for 
dancers’ abilities. According to Northwest 
Dance Company vice president and 
choreographer Julia Hurst, dancing at 
Northwest provided student dancer 
benefits such as physical and social health. 

“It’s a way to stay in shape. It'll keep you 
on your toes, Hurst said. “I love it and it's 
a way for me to be involved in the 
university.” 


According to Hurst, ifa student was not 
quite the type to join a sorority or 
fraternity, the dance company allowed 
them to meet people. 

Besides an opportunity to meet people 
and stay healthy, the Northwest Dance 
Company provided dancers a place to leam 
valuable skills for life outside the 
university. 

“It’s allowed me to open up and do 
things that 1 wouldn't normally do, 
especially now being put in charge of so 
much more,” Hurst said. “It's teaching me 
a whole bunch of management skills that 
I never thought I would have to have.” 

The Northwest Dance Company had no 
restrictions on dancers’ size or ability and 
wished there were more men involved. 
Auditions would be for two nights during 
the first week of the semester. 


Siwdeat Alfliliates df thee American Chemical Sceiehy 


Front Row: Marian Seevers, Kathryn Watkins, Megha Mehta and Emily 


Hottman and Ami Mehta Rew 3: Brent Rewhke, Kara Akers, Kendra Hines, 
y Burdick and Michael Blum. Beck Row: Michael Putfey, Rick Toomey, 
<yie Daily, Travis Knepp and Justin Ingels 


: Professional service organization 

: Regional and National meetings of the American 
Chemical Society 

: Assisted with Science Olympiad 


: Study sessions 
: Job shadowing 
: Speakers 


Front Row: Kristy Arkfeld, Carme Lane, Sarah Caldwell, Jesaica Clausen and 
Jesuca Miesner. Back Row: Cindy Kenkel, Brett Guggenimos and Adrian James 


DANCE 


ie 


Student Dietetic Association 


Front Row: Alane Dotson, Karina Godsey, Jill Sdens, Bridget Divis and Stefanie 
Meighen. Back Row: Grace Johnson, Jacki Peterson, Megan Brown and Kristi Wendt. 


: Community volunteer activities 
; Missouri and American Dietetic Association Conferences 
: Cappuccino fundraiser 


Front Row: Keri Williams, Lindsay Crump and Terryn Lindsey. Row 2: Danny 
Burns, Christina Campobasso, Mikaela Koile, Ginny Francis and Betsy Hansen. 
Row 3: Kayt Wahlert, Matt Frye, Betsy Lee, April Warnemunde and Mollie 
Cusumano. Back Row: Sam Farr, Ashlee Erwin, Melik Ercanli, Jordan Starr, 
Melissa Galitz and Ryan Delehant. 


: Cover campus and community events 
: Annual Holiday Lighting Contest 
: All-American Award winner 


Students i mn Free Enterprise 


Front Row: Ryan Wiebe, Kari Frerking and Nic Jurgens. Row 2: Alyssa Welu, 
Danny Harding, Jamie Buchmeier and Blythe Reynolds. Back Row: J.R. Houchin. 


: Access 2000 
: Seminar on credit/finance issues 
: Regional competition 


United States Institute for Theatre Technology 


192: 


Front Row: Panela Leung, Amanda Backenstoss and Melissa Owen. Row 2: 
Amy Kunkelman and Randy Tilk. Bock Row: Patrick Imimel. 


: Technical support for Northwest Dance Company 

: USITT National Conference 

: Technical support for studio theater in Mary Linn 
Auditorium 


Musical support 


by Betsy Lee 


Behind one of the largest musical groups: | 


stood an organization dedicated to 
providing social and financial aid. 

From band picnics to recital receptions, 
Kappa Delta, a Northwest chapter of the 
navional organization Kappa Kappa Psi, 
offered support to all the musical 
onganizations on campus. 

“Our goal is to serve the music groups 
of the university,” President Carrie Shuck 
said. 

Kappa Delta supported the bands and 
musical groups by setting up for practices 
and concerts, hosting banquets and dinners 
and providing receptions for seniors and 
visiting artists. The group also provided 
snacks for the Northwest marching band 
and other visiting hands. 

To fund activities, Kappa Delta 
marketed Bearcat Marching Band clothing 
and a Bearcat Marching Band CD-Rom. 
According to Shuck, one of their most 
profitable fundraisers was the sale of 


lollipops. 


Frent Rew: Amanda Mall 
Rew: Steven Sakedo, Re: 


: Lab series shows 
: Star Search 
: Monologue Night 


The organization's fundratsing also 
helped send kind members to play with 
National Intercollegiate Band. This year, 
the band sent seven members to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., for the event. 

“The organization provides us with 
many opportunities that are really cool,” 
Shuck said. “Plus I'm serving something 
that I feel strongly about.” 

In addition to serving the band, the 
organization also participated in 
community service events. Each trimester, 
members of the group volunteered their 
time participating in the Adopt-A- 
Highway program. The group maintained 
a two-mile stretch on Highway 71 north 
of Maryville. 

“The highway cleanup is backbreaking 
work, but it’s nice to feel like you're doing 
something to benefit the community,” 
Alysha Atkinson said. 

Kappa Delta's 38 members met at 5:30 
p.m. Mondays at the Olive De Luce Fine 
Arts Butlding. 


{ ~ 
niversily [ I ers 
t, Amanda Backenstoss and Lindsay Mornson. Back 
archhott, Amy Kunkelman and Randy Tilk. 


Agnis Retenais 
warms-up on 
the saxophone 
while Asstscant 
Professor Alfred 
Sergel II begins 
band practice. 
Kappa Kappa Pu 
regubrly attended 
conventions, 
bringing along 
their scuffed doll 
mascot, “Sister 
Mergel.” photo by 
Mant Frye 


Miaci 


Front Row: David Morgan, Roy Anderson, Justin Ross, Mace Sanchell: and 
Wilham Murphy. Row 2: Rachelle Wight. Row 3: Chelsea Clark. Gwynn 
Sebolt, Gregory Smith, Mary Matson, Erin Bleenle, Mate Michels, Hannah 
Gansen and Maura Horton Row 4: Kristen Edwards, Stephame Bizal, Alhe 
Zaroor, Jill Barlow, Mary Schafer, Joyce Martin, Shannon Braafhart and Lindsey 
Thorson. Back Row: Dave Allison, Matt Hays, Howard Datlatt. Chuck Waller, 
John Prerzavento, Grant Howard, Ben Ditsch and Nick Watson 


: Northwest's student filmmaker’s organization 
: Create music videos, documentaries and feature films 
: Showcases student-made films on KNWT 


KAPPA DELTA Bais 


| 


Rhee ACADEMICS | 


A chance at 


BY TOWER STAFF 


With the pg 


opportunity for academic success, student-taughe 


al of providing students every 


review sessions were offered for many general 
education classes. 

The Talent Development Center offered a series 
of classes, called Supplemental Instruction Se 
or S.1. Sessions. The optional sessions were held three 
times a week and were designed to help students who 
might be struggling with the course work. Classes 
such as American History, Economics and Western 
ization Land I} held S.1. § 


HONS 


ssions to aid in student 


Talent Development Center Director Leslie 
said the idea for S.1. Sessions came from the 
University of Missouri, Kansas City. 

“The goal is to create an environment where 
students are helped to take an independent learning 
approach and to really take ownership of the material 
ing covered,” Spalding said. 
irse material was adequately 


Spalding 


. Nstructors were required to enroll in 


the class alongside regular students. They attended 


all lectures and took notes. 


S.1. instructor Kelli Rowland answers a question during her 


academic success 


: ACADEMICS 


S.I. Sessions 


For their sessions, S.1. instructors modified th 


linc 


lecture mater lifferent ways, such as creating 


practice quizzes. Before a student could teach a 


session, they attended a series of workshops that 
offered strategies and techniques to effectively teachw 
peers 

Aaron Sickel taught S.1 Sessions for Mike Steiner's 
American History course. Sickel said his 5 


ide 


success was what motivated him to keep working in 
the program. 

“[really get excited when | see a former S.1. student 
who was really struggling with the class come up t 
me after the class is over and tell me that he or she 
did better because of what they learned in my S.1. 
session,” Sickel said. 

Northwest used federal grant money to fund the 
program. The federal funds paid of the 
S.]. instructor and their tustion for enrollment in the 


the salaries 


course 


Northwest’s S.]. program began in 1986. Stat 
or 


have shown a strong correlation between the stu 
who attended the sessions and those who ach 


A's and B's. 


ST t 


Economics [I students take notes av Fins tor K 
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BOARD o 
REGENTS 


Statewide Northwest alumni filled vacant slots 
on the Board of Regents. Assorted backgrounds 
and professional careers formulated the general, 
educational and financial policies of Northwest. 

Gov. Bob Holden nominated Donald Schneider 
of St. Louis, a 29 year veteran of the U.S. Secret 
Service, and Karen Daniel of Kansas City, a Chief 
Financial Officer and executive vice president 
for Black and Veatch Holding Company, to the 
Board of Regents in January. Previously, Board of 
Regents members were required to reside in the 
19-county area. 

According to Northwest Vice President for 
University Relations Tom Vansaghi, Northwest 
worked during the previous legislative session to 
acquire the statewide appointments. 

President Dean Hubbard said the varied 
backgrounds of the Board of Regents were utilized 
in every meeting while discussing construction, 
finance, education, agriculture, leadership, 
development and general management. 

“Successful professionals on the board allow me 
to go to them one-on-one with questions or to 
seek advice, something | do regularly,” Hubbard 
said. 

Clockwise from left: Juan Rangel, Jim Johnson, Rita 
Hanks, Doug Sutton, Rollie Stadiman, Paul Klute and 
Jan Marrjott form the Board of Regents. Klute, the sole 


student representative, was a non-voting member. photo by Mutt 
Frye 


WGI68 ACADEMICS 


: ACADEMICS 


- President’s Cabinet 


Weekend retreat: 
outside the cabinet 


sHubbard’s 
artsy outlet 


What started as a college job 
blossumed into a lifetime hobby for 
President Dean Hubbard. A carpenter's 
helper during his college years, 
Hubbard purchased his own specialized 
woodworking equipment 18 years ago. 

“That’s when it really became a 
serious hobby for me,” Hubbard said. 

According to Hubbard, he only 
tackles big projects during the summer 
when he has more time. Last summer, 
he completed a large table for his 
daughter. He said the table took over 
one month to complete. 

In summer 2003, he hoped to create 
another table and a playhouse for his 
grandchildren. Hubbard said he loved 
giving his family handmade gifts. 

“You show an appreciation for people 
by giving them a gift,” Hubbard said. 
“Giving them something handmade is 
a unique way to do it.” 

Not only did his woodworking hobby 
provide uncommon presents for family 
and friends, Hubbard used it as an 
artisitic outlet. Long days at the office 
were sometimes stressful and the 
creativity the hobby required allowed 
him to find an escape. 

“It takes all of your concentration to 
work with a wood lathe,” Hubbard said. 
“You can't think abour anything else.” 

Taking his mind off work for a few 
hours a week, Hubbard enjoyed using 
woodworking as a way to express his 
creative side. 


UE ACADEMICS | 


|: Porterfield swings to relax 


Though Kent Porterfield spends more time with his two daughters than his 
golf clubs, he still occassionally huts the greens to enjoy the outdoors. 

“I'ma real outdoors kind-of-person; | love to be outside,” Porterfield said. “It's 
one place that I can enjoy a little solitude.” 

Porterfield finds relaxation on the greens of the Mozingo Golf Course. 

Though he says his scores have been increasing steadily, Porterfield satd he 
still found solace in spending an afternoon outdoors and on the greens of the 
Golf Course. 

“Even when !'m having a bad day on the golf course it’s a good day,” Porterfield 


sad. 


| :Courter finds his Ace 


Ray Courter, Vice President of Finance and Support Services, and his wife 
temporarily adopted Ace when his son could no longer house the white-hatred 
German shepherd. As his son nears the completion of graduate school, the two 
debate who owns the dog. 

“I've sort of claimed him and he disagrees so we'll have to work that out.” 
Courter said. 

Courter said his affectton for the dog continued to grow; the two often went 
on walks together. 

*L like him so much,” Courter said. “Being out with him takes me away from 
the cares of the day.” 


: Rickman’s hobby on track 


As the electric train clicked by, Jon Rickman watched with a contended smile. 
A grandfather of five, Rickman’s interest tn trains began in 1972 when his son 
received a set. 

“As soon as we got that one for Joel, | was hooked,” Rickman said. “I built a 
track and went out and started buying ‘em.” 

Rickman’s interest in trains expanded to include the history of steam engines 
in Maryville. To showcase his hobby, Rickman participated in the Faculty 
Vaudeville and Hobby Exposition. He also held lectures and comptled a booklet 
on display at the Nodaway County Museum. 

Rickman satd his interest was further compelled by the discovery of a great- 
grandfather who was involved in railroads. 

Though he loved the academic study, Rickman said his primary passion was 
still electric train operation. 

“I love to operate them,” Rickman said. “Espectally with my grandchildren ~ 


| CASINET Miya 
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President's Cabinet 


:Taylor Barnes | 


While serving in the U.S. Air Force, Provost Taylor Barnes and 
his wife began a collection of Middle Eastern artifacts. 

Barnes studied the Middle East at the collegiate level before 
serving as an intelligence officer for the Air Force from 1971 to 
1991. During this time, Barnes and his wife spent two years living 
in Turkey. 

“It took me to many villages where women weave these rugs on 
their looms,” Barnes said gesturing to one of his pieces. 

The intricate rugs caught Barnes’ interest; he owned 27 pieces 
from all over the Middle East. 

“My most prized possession is a prayer rug that was made in the 
Hereke region,” Barnes said. “It was once estimated at 150 years 
old.” 

According to Barnes, the couple’s interest in Middle Eastern 
pieces stems from many of the pieces ages. 

“Some pieces date as far back as before Christ’s time,” Barnes 
said. 

In addition to rugs, which were Barnes’ passion, the couple also 
collected brass and silver. 


PACH ACADEMICS | 


| :Bob Boerigter 


Pictures and memorabilia decorated Athletic Director Bob 
Boerigter’s office, reflecting pride in his family. 

With a grin, Boerigter told the story behind each of the photos 
of his sons. Both played football, one at the collegiate level and 
one in the pro-ranks. Boerigter loved to catch their games whenever 
he could. 

“We were lucky when Marc started playing for the Chiefs,” 
Boerigter said. “We caught almost every home game last year.” 

Boerigter and his wife sometimes attended three football games 
during one weekend. He said they would leave Maryville after a 
Northwest game to catch their younger son John playing at Willam 
Jewell in Liberty. The couple would then end the weekend at 
Arrowhead Stadium on Sunday. 

“Watching your son play at Arrowhead is almost the same as 
watching them play when they were younger,” Boerigter said. “The 
only difference is that every once in awhile you pinch yourself and 
say, ‘This is Arrowhead Stadium.” 

Boerigter's passion for the game began with his own career. 
Boerigter played football, basketball, baseball and track at Central 
Univeristy in lowa. 


:sLance Burchett 
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:Tom Vansaghi 


From the campaign dail to an office within the President 
Cabinet, Vice President ot Univers 


ty Relations Tom Vansaghi 


conunued to pursue his interest in POUTICS 


For Vansaghi, his interest the poliacal arena 


age, 


“FE don'’c know what sparked 1t,” Vansaght said. “It’s a 


Ine interested.” 

Vansaghi graduated from Northwest with a degree in political 
science in 1991. He volunteered to work on Mel Carnahan's 1992 
campaign earning himself a full-time position after Carnahan was 
elected. 

President Dean Hubbard offered Vansaghi a job working as a 
lobbyist for Northwest in 1999. Vansaghi, happy to return to his 
alina mater, agreed. He spent about half his tame on campus and 
the other half lobbying for the university. In 2002, Vansaghi moved 
into the University Relations department as vice president. The 


position atlowed him to continue his political career while 
participating in Northwest's future. 
saghi said. “I've 


“It's a macro way of changing people's lives.” Va 
always viewed that as a positive thing.” 


Phin 


:sMary Throener 


Almost every evening, Director of Human Resources Mary 
Throener could be found turning the pages of a good book. 
“I'm an incessant reader, | guess you might say.” Throener said. 


Throener's passion for reading began at a young age. While 
growing up, Throener rarely visited the public library, but took 
advantage of a book mobile that visited her neighborhood once a 
week during the summers. 

“Every week | would check out five or six books and read them 
sre the week was up,” Throener said. 

Throener read so much growing up that when sl 
> course, she had read every book on the 
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Geo Club and 102 River Wildlife Club sell rocks and books 
in Garrett Strong as a fundraiser during Earth Science week. 
toto by Christina Campobasso 


A WEEK 
OF ROCKS 


by Betsy Lee and Alexi Groumoutis 


One department rocked Northwest in a quest 
to educate students. 

The Department of Geography and Geology 
sponsored Earth Science Week, Oct. 13-19. 
Incorporating the theme of national parks, the 
week’s events inciuded a display at the B.D. 
Owens Library and a rock and book saie at 
Garrett-Strong. 

Geo Ciub President Malinda Grant hoped the 
display would spread knowledge about rocks 
in various nationai parks. 

“They can mix, intermingle and form new 
rocks,” Grant said. They give you a record of 
the past.” 

Students and professors from the 
department donated rocks and books for the 
sale at Garrett-Strong. The sale featured rocks 
from around the worid, many donated by 
students who had internships in the geoiogy 
fieid. 

Many donating students were aiso members 
of the hosting organizations Gamma Theta 
Upsilon, Sigma Gamma Epsilon and the Geo 
Ciub. in addition to students and professors 
involved in the department, other campus 
organizations, like the 102 River Wiidlife Ciub, 
donated and aided In seiling items for the sale. 

“Money raised during the sale wiil go to 
improving our facilities,” instructor Jeff Bradiey 
said. “We need new equipment and we need to 
be abie to provide additional iearning 
opportunities for our students.” 

Raising money for the Department of 
Geography and Geology, Earth Science Week 
activities educated the student body. The library 
display gave students an opportunity to learn 
about native environments, whiie the rock and 
book sale introduced naturai formations from 
around the world. 


Geology students Kormi Norgart and Angela 
Van Boening trek through a remote area of Alaska 
during an educational excursion. The trip was 
funded through The National Science Foundation. 
photo submitted by Staci Ensminger 


Students record and analyze rock data in Alaska. 
Students spent five weeks at the Matanuska 
Glacier as part of an undergraduate research 
program. photo by submitted by Stad Ensminger 


BY Betsy Ler 


The untouched beauty of tundra and glactal formanons 
offered a unique teaching and learning opportunity. 

Kortnt Norgart and Angela Van Boening pursued 
individual research projects at the Matanuska Glacier, 100 
intles northeast of Anchorage, Alaska. Under the direction 
of Assistant: Professor Staci Ensminger, the two students 
apphed for undergraduate research grants with the National 
Science Foundation. Money from the foundanon pard for 
Norgart, Van Boening and Ensminger to spend five weeks. 
July 8 to Aug. 15, studying tn Alaska. 

“It gives them a hands-on opportumity to use skills that 
they can't apply in the classroom,” Ensmunger satd. 

Upon arrival in Alaska, the students met up with a group 
of students from around the country also funded by the 
foundation. The group went through a one-week onentation 
tn which they got to know the area and fellow researchers. 
One of the first days the students were there they climbed to 
the top of a mountain called Lion Head. 

“It was exhausting but really fun," Norgart said. “It was the 
first ume we accomplished something together.” 

After orientation, students had one week to develop a thesis 
for their individual research project; they spent the next three 
collecting and interpreting data. 

Van Boening studied the distribution of different rock types 
on the lower part of the glacier. Through her research she 
hoped to be able to map rock types on parts of the glacier 
that could not be reached. 
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Learning applied in 
Alaskan countryside 


Norart collected data on the glacier melting process and 
developed an inquiry-based learning model. 

“Asan education mayor, she was using the project to build 
a professional portfoho,” Ensminger said. 

Norgart sand thac she thought the expenence would help 
her become a better teacher. 

“Lcan show my students how to work in the field and how 
to gather data." Norgart said. “That's stuff you can't really 
learn in the classroom." 

Ensmunger said the Alaskan experience was beneficial for 
students on a personal as well as academic level. 

"They get a lot out of it. They get the expenence of living 
In a remote area among strangers,” Ensminger said. “It's a 
personal growth experience as well as giving them professional 
tools.” 

Providing the students with experience was Ensminger’s 
favorite task as a teacher at Northwest. 

“It’s the best part of my job because I'm not constrained to a 
classroom,” Ensminger said. “It's a much more interactive learning 
style.” 

Norgart and Van Boening retumed to Northwest with research 
experience and an appreciation for the Alaskan landscape. 

“It’s so beautiful up there,” Norgart said. “I want to go back” 


Students take a break while on a hike. Northwest students Kortns Norgart 
and Angela Van Boeing spent five weeks in Alaska develuping and collecting 


data for individual research PPOJCcts. photo suboutted by Star Ensminger 
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Aim at 
new skills 


BY GINNY FRANCIS AND MELISSA GALITZ 


Position, aim, breath control and 
squeeze. A man in fatigues stimulated 
student’s physical capabilities. 

The Military Science Department 
offered a course in Rapelling and Rifle 
Marksmanship, required for cadets in the 
Army Reserves Office Training Corps 
(ROTC). Classified as a high adventure 
course, it taught students useful recreation 
and rescue skills. 

The instructor, James Schreffler, 
educated students on the intricate details 
of shooting and descending from high 
elevations. Once Schreffler taught the 
technical aspect of marksmanship and 
rapelling, students used a range in St. 
Joseph and a rope course at Mozingo 
Lake. Before the Mozingo course was 
constructed, students rapelled off Colden 
Hall. The course had to find a new home 
after the building was remodeled. 

“It’s interesting to watch them rappel 
the first time because some of them are 
pretty scared to go down the wall,” said 


Schreffler. “But after they do it for the 
first time and get over that initial fear, 
they don’t ever want to stop.” 
Rappelling and Rifle Marksmanship 
was not limited to ROTC students; 
anyone who needed an extra course credit 
could enroll. In the fall trimester, not 
one of the students enrolled was a part of 
the ROTC program. While looking for 
class openings, freshman Adam Smoot 
said he came across the class and thought 
it would be an interesting elective 
because of his hunting background. 
“We have freshman all the way up to 
seniors enrolled that are just looking for 
aclass to have fun with,” Schreffler said. 
“It’s open to anybody who's interested.” 
The relaxed atmosphere of the class 
brought in a variety of people looking to 
improve skills and overcome fear. 
“This isn’t a normal class. We aren't 
gonna sit around and take notes over 
boring things,” Smoot said. “This is hands 


” 


on. 


Jason Mannino aims at an electronic clay pigeon during rapelling and 
marksmanship. Students enrolled learned the four fundamentals steady 
position, aim, breathe control and trigger squeeze. photo by Melissa Galitz 


ee EET TEEEEE Pann SEER T ERNE 
James Schreffler holds a piece of paper up to Damelle Rhodes cyeto Pau} Ascheman practices his breathing technique in rapelling 
asust her m aiming. Students enrolled m rapelling and marksmanslup and markstnanship. While each member of the class received one- 


played a nmtendo game to practice shootng, photo by Melissa Galitz on-one traning, others watched a movie. photo by Melissa Galitz 
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ROTC TRAINS 
OUTSIDE THE 
CLASSROOM 


BY EMILY DAY AND 
BETSY LEE 
For a group of students, 


push-ups, sit-ups and run- 
ning were simply part of the 
curriculum. 

in order to graduate, 
ROTC platoon members 
balanced a regular course 
load, three hours per week 
of physical training, ROTC 
lectures and weekend 
military exercises. 

According to Maj. Brian 
Stackhouse, graduates of 
the program became 
officers in the U.S. Army. 

“ROTC attracts those 
who want to excel. Those 
stu-dents who are willing to 
take on more than the 
average college student,” 
Stack-house sald. 
“Physical training is Just 
one of the challenges.” 

Cadet Platoon Leader 
Jared Watson sald the 
schedule, which often 
included rising before 6 
a.m., was difficult to handle 
at first. 

“The beginning of the 
semester was murder,” 
Watson said. “Now I get up 
that early anyway, so It's 
fairly easy now.” 

Another challenge for 
the students was a 
rigorous academic 
schedule that stressed 
leadership skills. 

“The students are the 
future leaders of America,” 
Stackhouse sald. “They are 
learning organizational 
skills and analytical 
thinking.” 

in spite of the program's 
intensity, Watson sald the 
advantages outweighed 
the disadvantages to being 
involved. 


INSTRUCTION BA0s 


GREENHOUSE 
OPEN SPACES 


BY MELISSA GALITZ 

After three years of renovation, 
a department moved out of 
cramped spaces and into new 
facilities. 

Professor Karen Schaffer shared 
lab teaching space for General 
Botany, Local Flora, Taxonomy and 
Evolution with General Zoology 
classes. Space and time constraints 
created problems when scheduling, 
setting up and tearing down 
experiments. 

The green house used by 
Schaffer’s classes was located on top 
of Garrett-Strong; renovations 
eliminated the resource tool. 

“It was a real hassle, but we had 
no place else to go,” Schaffer said. 
“With the renovations came the 
opportunity to split.“ 

Construction crews built a new 
greenhouse and laboratory behind 
Garrett-Strong. Original plans 
allotted for Schaffer’s lectures to 
take place on the third floor of 
Garrett-Strong. 

When plans were drawn up to 
recreate the green house, Schaffer 
shared concerns for bringing plants 
to the lecture hall inside Garrett- 
Strong from the new greenhouse 
during winter months. Schaffer said 
a tunnel connecting the 
greenhouse to Garrett-Strong 
would have to be built. With her 
influence, plans were redrawn to 
attach a lab to the new greenhouse. 

“I wanted a greenhouse that was 
not like any other greenhouse on 
campus because our purpose is 
classroom teaching, hands-on 
experience and display, Schaffer 
said,” 

The new greenhouse was 
constructed with a different shape 
from other greenhouses on campus, 
it was specifically designed for 
instruction and display. Students 
began the fall trimester in a new 
facility consisting of a spacious lab, 
an automatic shade block to 
control sun in the greenhouse, a 
potting room to prepare classroom 
specimens and a patio with a 
cement drive to unload botanical 
examples. 

“| credit whoever made this 
decision for the biology 
department,” Schaffer said. “This 
complex was really needed.” 
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Gross Class, 


BY Betsy Ler 


Slicing gingerly through the skin, the knife sunk 
deep into the flesh. 

Assistant Professor Peter Kondrashov's Gross 
Anatomy class spent each class period throughout the 
trimester pouring over the muscular and skeletal 
systems of a dog. 

“The dog’s anatomy ts very much like that of 
humans,” Kondrashov said. 

Gross Anatomy met from 10-11:50 a.m. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday and on Tuesday and Thursday 
from 1 1-11:50 a.m. in Garrett Strong. 

In addition to providing knowledge about the 
animal's anatomy, the class gave students exposure 
to dissection procedures. 

“All students gain dissection skills,” Kondrashov 
said. “I feel that that is very beneficial.” 

Thad Dean believed the class would be extremely 
profitable to him when entering medical school after 
graduation. Kondrashov said pre-medical students 
needed to become comfortable with the tools they 
would be required to use with human dissections. 


Thad Dean uses his scalpal to gently separate the skin from the leg 
bone of his dissecuon wubyect. Students in Gross Anatomy dissected 
the animah throughout the semester. phase by Matt Frye 
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“lL wane to he a surgeon, so it's neat co use 
instruments similar to whac | will use when | work 
on humans after graduation,” Dean said. “It's also 
really neat to look inside a different species.” 

The only thing Dean disliked about the course was 
the smell. The scent of formaline, a chemical used to 
preserve the dog, often clung to the clothes of students 
long after they left the dissection lab. 

“The whole room smells like it. There’s nothing to 
compare it co,” Dean said. “It kinda makes your eyes 
water if you get too much of it too quick.” 

Despite the smell, Dean said he enjoyed the class a 
great deal. According to Dean, most of the students 
became so involved in the class that they named their 
dogs. Dean and his lah partner named their particular 
dog, “Bags.” 

“| just came up it with off the top of my head,” 
Dean said. “I just looked down and said, ‘We'll call 
her Bags.” 

Dean and his partner identified the parts of “Bags,” 
working throughout the semester to expand their 
knowledge hase. 

“] find the class extremely interesting,” Campbell 
said. “It’s challenging, but | know that it will be useful 
in the future.” 
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Front Row: Karen Schaffer, Gregg Dieringer and Suzanne Frucht. 
Back Row: Kurt Haberyan, Janette Padgst and Philip Lucxdo. 
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Madraliers entertain 
at annual feaste 


Colorful Renaissance-style costumes 
and the harmonies of English madrigals 
floated through the third floor of the 
J.W. Jones Student Union. 

The Madraliers, commonly known as 
Celebration, hosted the annual 
Yuletide Feaste and acted as the primary 
entertainment for the event. Donning 
Renaissance costumes and fake English 
accents, the Madraliers served as actors 
and hosts. 

“It’s one of our favorite events,” Sally 
Dunn said. “We pick out an old English 
character and are rude to one another 
all night.” 

According to Dunn, the group had 
been rehearsing music for the festival 
throughout the semester. Maryville 
residents Juanita English had made 
costumes for the group for 18 years. 

“She makes them as we need them; 
this year she made two for us,” Director 
Brian Lanier said. “We pay her a small 
amount for the new costumes but she 
basically does it out of the love of her 
heart.” 

Celebration was a 28-member 
audition-only vocal group. Auditions 
consisted of an open audition and 
callbacks. Those selected for the call- 
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Front Row: Anthony Olson, Rebecca Dunnell, William Richardson and Ernest 
Woodruff. Row 2: Chris Gibson, Sheila Phillips and Pamela Shannon. Back 
Row: Scott Quant, Ernest Kramer, Stephen Town and Al Sergel, 


BY Betsy LEE 


back auditions performed again for the 
judges and incorporated choreography. 

“One part is about vocalizing, the 
other part is al] about choreography and 
movement,” Lanier said. “Gives me 
opportunity to see the skill level of 
people coming in. It’s another way for 
them to showcase their talent.” 

Members of Celebration rehearsed 
from 3 p.m. to 3:50 p.m. during a 
scheduled class period every Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday. According to 
Lanier, every music major was required 
to have a minimum of seven trimesters 
of ensemble participation to graduate. 

“If you're going to be a music major 
you need a medium,” Lanier said. “Most 
of our students exceed the minimum 
because they get involved with Tower 
Choir, Band and Celebration at the 
same time.” 

The group performed at several 
events during the year, including the 
Yuletide Feaste and the Spring Show. 

The Spring Show was the biggest on- 
campus event for Celebration. 

“It’s a showcase of the entire 
ensemble, features some solos and 
smaller ensembles,” Lanier said. “It’s 
going to be cool.” 


Celebranon Madraber rane 


Chris Little, Sabrina Nemyer and Nicole 
Urseh, members of the Ce 
Madraliers, converse 1 dish 2 
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Jazz Ensemble drummer Justin Babbitt performs for high 
school students during the Jazz Festival. Area high school students 
came to Northwest for competition and the chance to hear 
experienced bands play. photo by Matt Frye 


FESTIVAL BRINGS 
YOUNG TALENT 


by Tower Staff 


Yellow school busses filled with young musicians 
lined the parking lots of Charles Johnson Theater. 

High school and middle school jazz ensembles from 
26 schools participated In Northwest's annual Jazz 
Festival March 16, 2002. While providing an 
opportunity to share performances with other schools, 
the festival also offered a chance for bands to receive 
constructive criticism. 

Assistant Professor Bill Richardson sald this year 
there were six judges, ail members of the Trilogy Big 
Band from Kansas City. The judges commented and 
rated ensembles on 25-minute performances. 

“I think it's a good opportunity for high school kids 
to come out and compete and just to experience the 
whole jazz atmosphere,” vocal and instrumental music 
major Phlilip Hoithus sald. “It's also good for 
recruitment purposes to have it at Northwest.” 

According to event organizer Jeremy Meyer, high 
school and middle school bands came from all over 
the Midwest, including Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

Northwest students were Involved with the festival 
in a varlety of ways. Many music majors helped run 
the event, and the Northwest Jazz Ensembie and 
Studio Jazz Ensemble took the stage of the Mary Linn 
Auditorium for a noon performance. The high school 
and middie school musicians also had the opportunity 
to hear Trilogy Big Band perform at the end of the day. 

The Jazz Festival was supported by the Music 
Performance Trust Fund, the Department of Music and 
the Northwest's “Culture of Quality,” a program that 
provided money for campus activities that increased 
the “quality” of the Institution. 


Stuck backstage during the opening show, Christy Campbell contemplates 
her next chess move. Campbell and fellow cast member Eric Abney played chess while 
working and performing the production. 


Benny, played by Eric Abney, paints during the production of “Value of Names.” Abney practiced 
for five hours to make his brush strokes look like that of a true artist. 


Christy Campbell recites lines during a rehearsal at the J.W. Jones Student Union. Actors for “Value 
of Names” did not practice on the stage until one week prior to the Oct. 24 performance. 


Looking into the mirror, Eric Abney touches up his makeup as Christy Campbell prepares to put on foundation. One 
hour of make-up apphcation transformed Abney from a 20-year-old to a 50-year-old man. 
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Construction workers on a high rise talk over lunch. Mere Mortals 
was a show with many different components from a sexual golf game 
al. ; » Carly Spydell 
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Creativity explored 
through performance 


BY Betsy Lee, Trista THOMPSON, ALEX1 GROUMOUTIS, 


Students transformed Northwest stages with paint and 
creativity, inventing the atmosphere for a collage of 
student performances. 

The Boyfriend 

On the stage of Mary Linn Auditortum, a love story 
unfolded between bursts of song and dance. 

Set to the upbeat tempo of traditional 1920s music, 
“The Boyfriend” treated audiences to a full orchestra 
and a comedic plot. 

Polly Browne, played by Sarah Comfort, fell in love 
with a messenger boy named Tony, played by Brice 
Willson. Both characters were hesitant to reveal their 
wealthy family backgrounds. 

Last of the Red Hot Lovers 

The Neil Simon play, “Last of the Red Hot Lovers,” 
chronicled a 35-year-old restaurateur's decision to rebel 
against his uneventful life by entertaining the idea of 
having an affair. 

On three occasions the straight-laced man met with 
different women but was unable to muster up the courage 
to stray from his wife. 

A black-box theater production, “Last of the Red 
Hot Lovers” was a simple yet unique look at how three 
different personalities influenced over one life. 

Parallel Lives 

Combining light-hearted comedy with social 
commentary, “Parallel Lives” sought to discuss women’s 
issues. 

“Parallel Lives was a combination of comedic yet 
serious skits written by Kathy Najimy and Mo Gaffney. 
The two woman show took the stage of Charles Johnson 
theater, April 11. 

Throughout the play, actresses Amanda Mallott and 
Rachel Verick presented issues facing women, including 
dating, stereotypes, religion and stage life. 

“It brought up women's issues without being boning 
or inan ‘in-your-face’ women’s rights way,” Mallott said. 
“It made people want to listen.” 

And They Danced Real Slow in Jackson 

Children chanting, “I'm a little sex-por” hushed the 
audience in the Mary Linn Auditorium. 

Students chase “And They Danced Real Slow in 
Jackson,” a drama by Jim Leonard Jr., to be the 2002 
Freshman/Transfer Showcase. 

The annual showcase gave new students the 
opportunity to experience Northwest theatre. 

The play related the challenges of living in the small 
town of Jackson, Miss. during the 1950s. Director Jason 
Daunter said the work spoke to the town of Maryville 
because society was still dealt with the issues the play 
presented. 


Lean St. Cain, Mara PicarDI AND JEFF Rix 


“This play was set in the 1950s, bur tt could have 
easily been set in 2002 in Maryville with the saine 
messages,” Hannah Barfoot said. 

The cast rehearsed for three weeks prior ta the Sept. 
26 opening performance. The show ran for three nights, 
culminating Sepr 29. 

“It was amazing that all of us became so close in such 
a short amount of time and yet were able to deliver a 
meaningful message,” Bridget Brown said. 

Mere Mortals 

Interactions between two couples revealed the inner- 
workings of the male mind. 

The comedic lab-series play Mere Mortals focused 
on the challenges of dating relationships. The show, 
presented in the black box theater Oct. 10, featured four 
skits and 25 characters. 

“| like to be in a comedy because I’m naturally loud, 
friendly and outgoing,” Sage Kimbrough said. “I hike to 
hear the laughs and reaction from people. | love the 
environment of a live show; | feed off the laughs.” 

Present Tense and Value of Names 

In one evening, actors examined high school 
relationships and an era of Communist paranoia. 

“Present Tense” and “Value of Names,” both part of 
the lab senes, took the stage Oct. 24. 

“Present Tense,” the first show of the evening, 
highlighted the confusion surrounding high school 
telationships. The show centered on character Norm, 
played by Brooks Schroeder, and hts difficulty 
interpreting his girlfriend Ann, played by Hannah 
Barfoot. 

The second show, “Value of Names” centered on how 
McCarthytsm affected the relationship between a father, 
played by Eric Abney and a daughter, played by Christy 
Campbell. 

“It helped if che audience understood McCarthyism, 
but the play was really about a relationship between a 
daughter and her father,” McLellan said. “I played the 
had girl which was hard for me because it 1s the complete 
opposite of my real personality.” 

The opposite themes of the productions contrasted 
sharply, easing the audience with laughter and leaving 
them with a serious message. 

School for Scandal 

Audience members were transported to another place 
as “School for Scandal” absorbed them into character's 


1 
tIVes. 


Digging into the gossip town 
culture, “School for Scandal” took the stage of Mary 


Linn Auditorium for opening night Nov. 14. The show 
concluded with an afternoon performance N ] 
The cast rehearsed for week 
allowing them t 
“We had a very close ca 


worked very good together 
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Curious minds uncovered a culture while gathering 
to learn their differences. 

“The Truth About Muslims: No Myths, All Facts” 
was designed to dispel fallacies about the Muslim 
culture. As part of a service learning project, assistant 
professor Roy Schwartzman’s Propaganda Class joined 
with a Maryville High School English class to present 
the factual program to the community, Dec. 3. 

The panel featured Muslim students Maleena 
Mansoor, Mursel Yuzmec and Kaan Ozdemir voicing 
facts about their culture and religion. 

Host Lindsay Geier believed the lack of knowledge 
about the religion was an important issue to address. 
She said the community's response to the program 
made the work worth it. 

“We started planning at the beginning of the year, 
but it was difficult to spilt up tasks equally because there 
are so many things to handle with an event such as 
finding the speakers, a location, cameraperson, etc.,” 
Geier said. “The high school students really helped 
bridge a gap between the community and the college 
to make the event a success.” 

The high school students were in charge of writing 
ptess releases, researching topics and creating questions 
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Misconceptions 


Muslim 


By Apri WARNEMUNDE 


based on information found on the Internet. 

“We each found a web site to use for creating a 
question so we could clear up any misconceptions 
people have, since especially September 11,” 
Mackenzie Haynes said. 

Haynes said working on the project opened her eyes 
to the equality issues that really go on in the world. 

Schwartzman considered the event a chance to 
teach tolerance to all age groups. 

“High school student involvement develops a 
productive mentoring relationship with college 
students,” Schwartzman said. “It unifies our students 
with all levels in our community to combat intolerance 
and promote respect for others.” 

The 25-member Propaganda Class met from 9 to 
9:50 a.m. Monday, Wednesday and Friday in Wells 
Hall. The class curriculum was based on the theory 
and practice of the symbolic means of manipulation. 
Students also analyzed verbal and visual propaganda 
campaigns, emphasizing hate speech. 


Like the rosary in Christianity, the “‘tesbih,”” was draped over the 
Kuran is used to count prayer. Communications’ propaganda class held 
a forum illustrating misconceptions in the Muslim faith photo dhustration 
by Matt Frye 


BLENDED 
DEPARTMENTS 


BY GORKA SANCHEZ 

In an effort to increase 
officiency and deal with budget 
problems, two academic 
departments became one. 

During the fall trimester, the 
Department of Modern Lan: 
guages and the Department of 
Communication end Theater 
merged into one department. 

“We thought it would be more 
efficient to have fewer numbers 
of iarger departments than large 
numbers of smalier depart- 
ments,” chairman Theo Ross 
said. 

In addition to budget woes, 
another reason for the merger 
was the workload placed on the 
Modern Languages department. 
With only five full-time positions, 
the department was stilf required 
to do outside duties such as 
committee work, faculty senate 
and other administration duties. 

“Modem Languages has to do 
more outside work to represent 
their department,” Ross said. 
“The merger reduced the 
workload, providing for more 
efficiency between depart- 
ments.” 

The merger also allowed both 
departments to exchange Ideas. 

“Things that the Modern 
Languages did helped us to 
Improve, as weil things that the 
Communication and Theatre 
accomplished improved pre- 
vious practices of the Modern 
Languages department,” Ross 
said. 

Neither department had to 
move because they were both 
located on the first floor of Wells 
Hall. While the merger resuited 
in the termination of two 
positions, a department chair 
and a secretary, the Modern 
Languages department had only 
been using a part-time secretary 
and interim chair. 

Ross said his role as chalr of 
the merged departments did not 
significantly increase his 
workload; it allowed him to meet 
new students on , 

“It makes s 
speech 


modern | 
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Front Row: Craig Warner, Armin Muhsam, Russell Schmaljohn and Paul 
Fanlcone. Back Row: Ken Nelsen, Kim Spradling and Phil Laber. 


PACE ACADEMICS | 


Artistic expression 
fuels future careers 


With shadows cast dramatically on black curtains 
behind them, two students fidgeted in the bright lights 
of the stage. 

Standing alone in front of over 30 people, senior 
reading participants Tina Groumoutis and Steven Salcedo 
read pieces developed in writing classes. 

“| was really nervous,” Groumoutis said. “Unlike with 
other performances, these were my own words. It’s hard 
to be judged.” 

Though extensively involved in performance arts, 
Salcedo also felt that the pressure was greater because 
the meaning of the pieces was so personal. 

“You know the artists intent when you read yourself, 
you know what you wanted the intent to be,” Salcedo 
said. “That makes it much more difficult.” 

Groumoutis and Salcedo both read pieces describing 
some of their personal experiences. Groumoutis’ first 
piece, a nonfiction essay entitled “Holding Fast to April,” 


BY Betsy LEE 


related Groumoutis’ thoughts through a draining breakup 
with a former lover. 

“There is a lot of emotional attachment to those 
pieces,” Groumoutis said. “Two minutes prior to reading 
Istarted feeling like the content was not important enough 
for other people.” 

Similarly, Salcedo’s poetry focused on experiences that 
had shaped him. He said he selected the pieces because 
he believed they were the most representative of his views. 

For both seniors, the Jan. 16 readings were the first 
time they shared their work with the public. 

“It was an excellent experience for me,” Groumoutis 
said. “It made me want to write more; it gave me 
confidence, without a doubt.” 


During a senior reading, Reid Kirchoff assists Steven Salcedo 
with the performance his poetry. Salcedo wrote a dialogue poem 
that involved three characters. photo by Matt Frye 
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Front Row: Kenton Wilcox, David Slater, Nancy Mayer, Barbara Heusel, 
Beth Richards and Michael Hobbs. Rew 2: Paul Jones, Bruce Lite, Amy 
Benson, Kathryn Broyles and Steve Shively. Row 3: Carrol Fry, Jeff 
Loomis, Craig Goad and Wayne Chandler, Back Row: Brenda Ryan, Tom 
Hardee and Corey Andrews. 
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From 
every angle 


py Betsy Lee 


les of sawdust floated through the ar, mixing 
e created by metal-cutting torches. 
Students gained experience in basic metalworking, 
woodworking and welding through the multi-faceted 
agricultural mechanics class. The course was a 
requirement for agricultural education mayors. 

“For Ag. Ed. I'll have to teach a class, and | believe 
that this class will teach me the correct terminology 
and how ta use everything properly,” Matt Schroer said. 

Though che class was only required for the 
agricultural education majors, advisers of other 
agncultural majors often recommended the course. 
Instructor Dan Chalfant said that 95 percent of 
students coming out of high school have no clue how 
to run agnicultural machines. 
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Students worked on machines in the Thomas 
Ringold Agricultural Mechanics Lah every Tuesday 
Wednesday and Thursday from 3 to 5 p.m. Access to 
six welding inachines, four metal cutting torches and 
eight woodworking tables gave students the 
Opportunity to pursue several different activities. 

During class periods, students asually took notes on 
a brief lecture before dividing to work at separate 
stations. 

“Most of the students in the class have ties to 
agriculture, and they want to take the basic skills back 
to the farm,” Chalfant said. 

Stephanie Shumer said she loves the class because, 
as opposed to most of her other courses, the curriculum 
was hands-on. 

“I'm so glad I’m taking the class,” Shumer said. “One 
of my goals is to make my grandpa proud by knowing 
how to use the torch and hacksaw.” 

Students in the class said they not only appreciated 
knowledge gained but also the camaraderie that 
developed through working alongside their peers. 


AWAY 
FROM 
THE HAY 


BY MELISSA GALITZ 


After almost two 
dacades of service, a 
unlversity farm manager 
left his post. 

After 19 years of 
service, Farm Manager 
Doug More retirad 
January 2002 from the 
R.T. Wright Farm, loacted 
just north of Highway 71. 
He worked on the 520 
acres of the farm, 
maintaining the crops 
and caring for the 
animals that aid in the 
education of agriculture 
students. 

“They have to perform 
certain tasks for lab and 
actually work on the 
farm, More said. “They 
get real hands-on 
experience.” 

Conducting 
experiments on livestock 
and crops gave students 
enrolled In agriculture 
classes hands-on 
experience with the farm 
More described as a 
living labratory. 

“The function of the 
farm is really to 
demonstrate to the 
students and also help 
with some research,” 
More sald. “However, we 
need to produce to pay 
for It.” 

During More's stay at 
the R.T. Wright Farm beef 
yleids went up 34 
percent, dairy yields 
went up 38 percent and a 
new complex was bullt 
north of Highway 71. 
According to More, the 
university farm doesn't 
specialize in one area. 

“We are diversified in 
that we have all 
[livestock] plus grain," 
More said. “The reason 
being for that Is to 
accommodate all 
agriculture so any 
student that is in 
[agriculture] can get what 
they need here.” 
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STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
STUDENTS 


BY BETSY LEE 


For 15 minutes each 
class period, the in- 
structor sat back and let 
students teach each 
other. 

Taking their turn in 
front of the class, the 36 
students in Russ Nor- 
thup’s Consumer Be- 
havior were required to 
make a group pre- 
sentation over a 30-to- 
40 page article. 

The articles, 
assigned by Northup, 
covered different 
theories of marketing. 
Northup said the 
articles mirrored the 
topics covered in class. 

“It gives students the 
opportunity to be re- 
sponsible for an ele- 
ment of the course,” 
Northup said. 

Northrup said the 
article presentations 
benefited the students 
in many ways, including 
the development of 
public speaking skills. 

“Employers continue 
to place oral and written 
communication as the 
top skills most ab- 
sent from college 
graduates,” Northup 
sald. “This project 
requires both.” 

According to Northup 
the goal of the class 
was to teach students 
how to read consumers. 

“We study what 
makes consumers buy 
the things they buy and 
do the things they do,” 
Northup sald. 

Jason Hamilton said 
the class and the article 
presentations prepared 
him for a future in 
marketing. 

“In any business 
we're going to have to 
talk In front of people, 
so it’s helpful to have 
the practice,” Hamilton 
sald. 


Group communication 
for international society 


Clusters of students pushed their desks together and 
debated the answers in hopes of securing a better 
grade. 

After every chapter, students in Janet Marta’s 
International Business took quizzes separately and 
then in groups of four to six. 

“It’s a good learning method,” Marta said. “They 
are forced to go through the process more than once.” 

Marta averaged the two test scores if the student 
scored above a 70 percent on their individual quiz. 
In addition to helping students further cement the 
material, taking quizzes in groups also promoted 
teamwork. 

“They learn how teams work, which is essential in 
the business field,” Marta said. 

The method was a change of pace for students who 
were used to taking quizzes completely separately. 

“By discussing it together, we learn more in the 
end,” Lindsay Smith said. “Some might have 
understood something that another one of us may not 
have.” 

The International Business course’s focus was a 
requirement for all business and advertising majors. 
Marta believed the class was extremely important. 

“The world is becoming smaller because of 
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communication and transportation technology, 
Marta said. “You can start a business one day and the: 
next day it could be an international business. Witl 
the web you could get hits from anywhere in th 
world.” 

Marta said the goal of the course was not only t 
prepare students for international busines 
opportunities but also to teach them how to conduc 
themselves appropriately in all situations. 

“It opens our eyes to the international world, an 
it teaches us how to conduct business in a professione 
manner on an international level,” Tony Glover saic 

In addition to course material, Marta require: 
students to read the Wall Street Journal. Mart 
believed that In order to be successful in the cours 
and the business world, students needed to b 
constantly updating their knowledge. 


Dave Witacre and Nicholas Verdi search for an answer whil 
taking their group quiz. The International business students wer 
taking their second chapter quiz. photo by Matt Frye 


Members of group three work on their chapter owo assessmen 
Assistant Professor of International Business Janet Marta average 
an individual quiz and the group quiz. photo by Matt Frye 
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TV Practicum 
roduces experience 


yomed veteran pudge McDonald as the new host. 
game show with plans for a “Roy is a great host,” Felps said. “And Kes 
>and host great dry Seinfeld-esque humor, and | love bun for ut." 
r Wells, the According to Felps, the comedic duo fo: 
8 pitted three — lighthearted working environment in an atmospl 
contestants — of total g 


nates against each other. 
" their roor 


OINESS. 


inswer pre “Even when we have hard tapes and hard sho 
questions. In the fall, host Curtis Nower — it is the fact that we are all practical jokers and 
questions, while Kenton McDonald goofy people at heart that makes even the worst shoot: 
sstant's responses. fun,” Felps said. 

tis pretty simplistic.” Felps said. Behind the scenes, the show required many hours 
1¢ Newlywed Game, only for — of preparation. Each student si 


nates Wor 


like tl ved up to work on one 


show and oversaw commercials, promotions and sales. 
d bi-weekly, but due © Meanwhile, those in charge for each sh 
ience response and contestant — six anda half hours formulating questions, setting up, 


producers decided to offer a weekly — caping and editing the show. 


1 1 
irs the show 


a ow spe 


row debuted in the spring with a new Despite the hard work, those involved with the show 
m-room. Roy Anderson said the experience was priceless 

“With TV, the whole thing is making it real, getting 
experience to make it look real,” Station Manager 
Bobby Gumm said. “If people see the producer title on 
your resume, it's a great thing.” 
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Front Row: Jody Strauch, Ann Lockwood, Marla 
McCrary and Laura Widmer. Row 2: Fred L ment 
Jacqueline Lamer, Jerry Donnelly and Matt Ru ; 
Back Row: Doug Sudhoff and Matthew Bosis 0. 
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GRANT 
ENCOURAGES 
RESEARCH 


BY GORKA SANCHEZ AND 
BETSY LEE 


A national grant gave students 
the opportunity to determine 
services the community might 
find beneficial. 

The Department of Family 
Consumer Science received a 
National Undergraduate Re- 
search Grant in the fall. National 
grants from Kappa Omicron Nu, 
a nationa) consumer science 
honorary, were used to give 
students research experience. 

Five undergraduates used the 
$1,200 grant to research what the 
department could do to meet 
community needs. 

“We're trying to determine 
residents’ comfort Jevel with 
receiving services from family 
consumer science students and 
faculty,” team leader Kristi 
Christy said. 

The department could offer 
services in the areas of nutrition, 
child development, parenting 
and housing services. According 
to Assistant Professor Lauren 
Leach, the students mailed out 
500 surveys to the Nodaway 
County population. After the 
completed surveys were 
returned, the group planned to 
compile the data and write a plan 
concerning a possible course of 
action. 

“We will present it to the dean 
of our college (Max Ruhi) to 
support fund-raising efforts,” 
Leach said. “Also, we would fike 
to have our team report this at a 
national undergraduate research 
conference.” 

In addition to using the money 
for research, the remaining 
money from Kappa Omicron Nu 
would help fund student trips. 

“This money will allow us to 
send a couple of students to 
conferences so they can get 
information and report It back to 
us,” Leach sald. 

The nationaj grant expanded 
student opportunities, allowing a 
small group to gain research 
experience and a chance to travel 
to national conferences. 


Students Tyler Sidwellan and Corey Lonjer 
harmonize, helping rane moncy for Carp Quality. 
Rock Out for Cancer was a benefit event for the 
surmuner camp for kids with cancer, photo hy Mart Frye 


Bob Brown keeps a rhythm during a 
performance by “The Searing Hour.” The heavy 
mental band voluteered to play at Rock Out for 
Cancer. photo by Matt Frye 


Emily VanBuskirk rhythmically pounds on her 
bongos, acccompanying Shane McCasey and Dave 
Clisbee on hannonuca, Eleven groups took to the stage 
for Rock Out for Cancer, photo by Mant Frye 


BY TOWER STAFF 


Deep guitar riffs and the rhythmic 
pounding of drums shook the 
Conference Center, Oct. 23. 

Rock Out for Cancer, an event 
organized by a class in the 
Department of Family and Consumer 
Sciences, was a showcase of local 
talent, performing for a charitable 
cause. 

Bands and individuals reading 
poetry took turns gracing the simple 
stage. 

“| loved hearing the different local 
bands,” Kylie Kaipust said. “The 
variety of the groups kept things 
interesting.” 

Rock Out for Cancer helped raise 
money for Camp Quality. The goal 
for this group's efforts was $500. 

Near Stewartsville, Camp Quality 
Northwest Missouri is a getaway for 
children with cancer where they can 
enjoy horseback riding, canoeing, 


Leach, Jenell Ciak and Suan Baker. 
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Rock out for cause 
and learning experience 


petting zoos and talent shows at no 
cost. Donations from outside groups 
and companies kept the camp 
running. 

The Family and 
Consumer Sciences class, taught by 
Assistant Professor Lauren Leach, 


Issues in 


worked to raise funds toward one 
charity each trimester. 

“We decided to pick Camp Quality 
as our charity because cancer 1s areal 
pain in the buct. We admire the 
children who suffer from it but stall 
move on with their lives,” Gelina 
Fontatne said. “We just thought of 
the kids.” 

Leach said she was excited about 
the event and tts ingenuity. 

“My students never ever cease to 
surprise me with how creative and 
adventurous they can be,” Leach 
said. “Every time | think something 
can’t be done, they do it.” 
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Group dynamics 
by learning the ropes 


Helping people conquer their fears, students 
discovered the meaning of leadership, patience and 
compassion. 

Starting in 2000 Northwest implemented a facilitator 
class under the recreation department. The class, held 
at Mozingo Lake, was originally offered in the summer. 
Its popularity caused it to be available year round. 

“A facilitator helps a group of people or individual 
get from one place either physically, socially or 
emotionally to another,” Associate ProfessorTerry 
Robertson said. 

The purpose of the class was to combine theories of 
therapeutic recreation and experimental education in 
a parks and recreation environment. Dealing with group 
dynamics and learning through hands-on-training in 
the outdoors were the basis for the class. 

The beginning of the class gave students the technical 
knowledge they would need later in the trimester. 
Students learn to tie knots, secure in a harnesses and 
climb properly. 

Students also learned a wide range of social skills. 
Dealing with people from a variety of age groups, 
leaming how to encourage people and boost motivation 
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were some of the skills the class focused on. 
Once these skills were mastered the class started 
setting up an obstacle course that challenged local 
groups. The class set up a climbing wall, climbing tower 
and rope course. They then guided different groups like 
the members of the Tarkio Academy and employees 
from NEBS through the course. 

Although it seemed to be a purely physical activity, 
many mental and emotional skills were needed to 
facilitate a group. 

“When | signed up 1 thought it would be strictly 
physical, but when you get out there and realize you 
have to climb it and trust these people with your life it 
works all four domains like physical, emotional, mental 
and cognitive,” Jessica Tingwald said. 

The lessons and skills learned by students reached 
farther than simple knot tying. Members of the 
facilitating class helped people conquer their fears and 
discover a greater appreciation for patience. 
the Alpine Tower which cost $125,000 to construct. “It was nice to 


see students in a different setting other than a classroom,” Associate 
Professor Terry Roertson said. photo by Terryn Lindsey 
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A LIGHTER 
LOAD 


by Danny Burns 

Students found the new 
academic cataiogs to be a 
little lighter es some generai 
education requirements 
were cut from the 2002-2003. 

In February, the Board of 
Regents approved the 
removal of three generai 
education classes. 
Studentsusing the new 
catalogs no longer had to 
take Using Computers, 
People and Cuitures and 
Lifetime Wellness. 
Combined, the classes 
totaled 10 credit hours. 

“The opinion of students 
is that if it is easy and fun, 
then it is a good ciass,” Dr. 
Willlam Waters said. “It is 
now easier to get out of here 
earller; however, there is alot 
to say about a student 
approaching this as a fuil- 
time job and iearning a iot of 
different things in a safe 
environment.” 

According to admini- 
stration, In order for more 
students easily be abie to 
transfer credit hours from 
school to school, Northwest 
needed to match their 
general education require- 
ments with other state 
schools. Northwest facuity 
and administration formed 
the General Education 
Advisory Group. This group 
developed the 42-hour 
generai education require- 
ments in place. 

Students had mixed 
feelings about the reduction 
of credit hours and the 
classes removed. 

“I'm giad that we have 10 
less general education 
classes because it’s less 
work for me and the 
freshman,” Curtis Kegegen 
said. 

Lisa Stater said the 
committee should have 
kept Using Computers 
because the curriculum 
was something that ali 
students will need in the 
future. 

Northwest still offered 
Using Computers, muiti- 
culturalism and Lifetime 
Wellness. However, the 
number of sections available 
was limited. 
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Learning 
from the masters 


BY Betsy LEE 


Students considering a psychology major had the chance to pick 
the brains of three individuals pursuing graduate study. 

Issues in Psychology, taught by Carol Claflin, was intended for 
undergraduates considering the major. The class curriculum was 
designed to give students insight into the study of psychology as 
well as career possibilities in the field. 

“It’s not just another class where you go in and learn about 
psychology,” Keely White said. “We’ve looked at careers, the APA 
(American Psychological Association) and what psychology is all 
about.” 

Claflin said the class was developed through feedback from senior 
seminar classes. 

“Students wanted to know stuff like how to prepare for grad school 
before they are seniors,” Claflin said. 

Inviting three psychology graduate students to attend her 8 a.m. 
and 9 a.m. classes, Claflin hoped the students would benefit from 
the experience of the older students. 

“It was helpful because they had people at different stages through 
grad school,” Ben Stone said. “She had someone who was working 
toward their Ph.D. and another who was just starting grad school.” 

Keely White said listening to the panel encouraged her to begin 
looking at getting accepted into master's program. 

“T liked how they talked about the different programs you could 
go into,” White said, 

In addition to providing students with information about graduate 
schools, Claflin strove to assign meaningful assignments like career 
development worksheets, resume building and academic career 
planning. 

“We had to plan out our classes for the rest of college for an 
assignment,” Heather Ingram said. “It was a lot of work, but the 
work will pay off.” 

Claflin said classes like Issues in Psychology would be helpful for 
students in any major. White said she recommended the course to 
any student with a remote interest in psychology. 

“Anyone who doesn't know whether or not to go into psychology 
or not should take the class,” White said. “It helps clear up the 
indecision.” 


ee 

Member of the graduate panel, April Haberyan addresses a question posed by 

Keely White. Haberyan joined two other women making up the graduate panel; the 

group was invited to speak to Carol Claflin’s Issues in Psychology class. photo by Matt Frye 
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Lab school 


BY MeuissA GALITZ 


Wobbly kindergartners wearmg roller-skates waited 
by the numbeted walls. Foam dice determined who 
would geta treat on breaks between oldies songs. 

Physical education students at Horace Mann toller- 
skated for wwo weeks as part of their curriculum. The 
laboratory school used “Project Fit,” a physical 
education program, to build endurance and strength 
in the children. According to physical education 
instructor Gina Scott, most of the kindergarten class 
at Horace Mann had never skated before. 

“I love them to experience new things,” Scott said. 
“Because we are a lab school, we do have a loc of 
Opportunities.” 

Horace Mann teachers educated the children of 
professors, community members and surrounding 
townspeople. More than 180 students represented 
various cultural and socio-economic levels. 


Sydney Boyle attempts to pull off her roller skate without fully 
undeing bet beet. Phyacal Educanon instructor Gina Scott hired graduate 
students to help the kindergarten class bce skates, poweo by Metter Gash 


Brandon Weybrew, Danner Jacobsen, Chris MdDowell, A.J. 
MdManaman, and Adam McManaman limbo while rollerskanng 
tn Phywcal Educanon css. According to Horace Mann teacher Gina 
Seon many children had never tkated before. phate by Mehues Gahtz 


rovides perfect fit 


Services 


According to Director of Horace Mann School 
Carole Edmonds, who has worked ac Horace Mann 
for seven years, more individual assessment and 
instruction resulted in the mixture of children. 

“If you have a learning disability, we can work with 
your strengths and weaknesses and overcome it,” 
Edinonds said. “If you're gifted, we can take you as 
far as you want to go.” 

Elementary education majors cook part in 
educating Horace Mann students. Juniors and seniors 
enrolled in an education practicum spent eight weeks 
teaching kindergarten through sixth grade while 
receiving academic credit. 

“On a day-to-day basis | get to work with 
elementary and college students both. That makes it 
a unique situation for me.” Edmonds said. “The 
personal satisfaction | get from every day is a new 
challenge and a new experience.” 

The National Council for Accreditation and 
Teacher Education (NCAT) and the Muissourt 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(DESE) were also satisfied with Horace Mann after 
they judged the teacher education program. 

“They came in last time and said Horace Mann 
was a ‘treasure,"” Edmonds said. 
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EXHIBIT 
SHOWCASES 
UNIQUE 
SITUATION 


BY BETSY LEE 


in a rare instance of roie- 
reversal, students had the 
opportunity to view and critique 
their professor's work. 

Seven members of the Art 
Department showcased their 
work at an exhibit In the Olive 
De Luce Gallery from Jan. 13 to 
Jan. 31. 

“It offers students a chance 
to see what we do. We preach 
to them in classes about what 
they should and should not do. 
Now they can see if there’s any 
proof to what we say,” 
Department Chair Kim Sprad- 
ling said. 

Throughout the display 
students were invited to put 
comments and questions in a 
box; facuity held a question- 
and-answer reception Jan. 27 to 
respond. 

“it was good to give them an 
opportunity to ask questions,” 
Spradiing said. “! think it was 
easier for them to ask in a 
friendly, weicoming atmos- 
phere like that one.” 

in addition to answering 
questions about their exhibited 
work, the professors fielded 
personal questions about their 
experiences as an artist. 

“Being an artist is one thing, 
but there are no galleries that 
are going to find you.” Assistant 
Professor Phillip Laber sald. “If 
you want to market your art 
you’re going to have to find it 
yourself.” 

Over 50 students attended 
the reception at the Olive De 
Luce Fine Arts Building. Art 
major Gara Lacy went because 
she wanted to hear more about 
her professors’ individual art 
philosophies. 

“it’s so interesting to see 
what they do during their own 
time,” Lacy said. “They are in 
class with us everyday, and we 
have no idea about what they've 
accomplished.” 


Art students 


BY BETSY LEE 


Beneath where scores of students sat attentively in 
classrooms, art majors and minors toiled day and night 
seeking perfection. 

Under the Olive De Luce Fine Arts Building was a 
maze of personal studios and workrooms. The basement 
became a second home for art students who were 
required to spend at least three hours of outside work 
per credit hour of art classes. 

“It’s a place where I can get creative without messing 
up my house,” Michael Porter said. “I feel like 1 can 
meditate and get into my art better.” 

Students, like Porter, with a certain number of art 
credit hours were assigned a studio. The studios of 
painting or drawing students were in a large room 


Michael Porter's brush stroke paints a nude wonin uttng on a 
backwards wooden chart Porter said he felt hke his wudio was 
begmaing ¢o feel hike home because of his preces of hung artwork 


phe by Sor Fry 


Ceramics student Tammi Smith prepares to fasen a sib on 
her col pot. Senith’s pot was symbolic of 2 woman's figure, including 
an extended arm and leg plese by Mow Frye 


call studio home 
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sectioned off ina cubtcle-like fashion. Each studio was 
approximately 8 feet by [0 feet and was personalized 
with couches, CD players, pictures and pieces of artwork. 

“[Lhang up my pieces because | wanted to be able to 
step back and see how the colors work, where the tension 
is,” Porter sud. 

In another section of the hasement, advanced ceramic 
students had studios with workspace and a potter's wheel. 
Advanced Ceramics student Jina Jenson said she often 
worked with one piece for hours trying to perfect the 
final product. 

“Sometimes | have a notion of what |} want. but 
sometimes the clay will tell me, ‘l don’t want to do that,” 
Jenson said. “I basically let the clay talk to me.” 

After shaping a piece, ceramics students often spent 
over 16 hours in the basement firing 1. 

“You have to check the pots once an hour so in 
between you try to sleep on one of the couches,” 
Minnetta O'Neil said. 

O'Neil often worked with Jenson while finng their 
pieces. This allowed the students to spend a little less 
time in the firing and glazing rooms. 

“It can be exhausting: like right now, all | want to go 
home and spend some time with my husband,” Jenson 
said. “But tt will all be worthwhile when we come back 
tomorrow and unload.” 

Adjacent to the advanced studios, beginning ceramics 
students worked on wooden tables ina large open room. 
Nick Bromert estimated that he spent 20 to 30 hour a 
week working outside of class. 

“It's enjoyable though,” Bromert said. “The time goes 
fast when you're working on something lke chis. We 
just sit, work and listen to the radio.” 

According to Assistant Professor Russell Schmaljchn, 
all art students needed to invest the kind of ume Bromert 
spent working on his art. 

“This ts not the type of thing where you can say. The 
cat ate my pot.’ It’s very evident how much ume they 
spent on it,” Schmaljehn said. 

Despite the hard work and long hours, students like 
Jenson found time in her studio to he therapeutic. 

“It's my wann fuzy. | feel good when I'm here.” Jenson 
said. “It's yust amazing to take a wet ball of clay and 
create something.” 

O'Neil said her time in the basement of the building 
gave her a chance to knead out her problems with clay. 

“It’s cheaper than a shrink, let ine tell you!” O'Neil 
said. 
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Academy Graduation 


: ACADEMICS 


While worries of leaving loved ones and carrying full 
class loads afflicted most teenagers, students of the 
Missouri Academy of Science, Mathematics and 
Computing graduated with a high school diploma, an 
associates degree and two years of college life experience. 

The concept of the academy was introduced in the late 
1980s, but not established until University President 
Dean Hubbard presented the idea to the Missouri state 
legislature for funding. Forty-one students enrolled in the 
fall of 2000; 30 remained by graduation on May 25, 2002. 

According to Academic and Collegiate Adviser Diana 
Schmitz, names were given to each class entering the 
academy to differentiate between first and second year 
students. The first group entered the academy as 
Pathfinders followed by the Pacesetters to graduate in 
2003 and the Explorers ro graduate in 2004. 

“They really were the Pathfinders; they were the first 
group of students to come through,” Schmitz said. “They 
all came unknown, they didn’t have other students to 
talk to, to see what the Academy was like.” 

While the Pathfinders walked blindly into the world 
of college at 16 years old, they found gratification after 
graduation. 

Pathfinder Mary Askreen said it was the best decision 
she made. She didn’t realize what a unique experience it 
was going to be until she graduated and began attending 
the University of Hlinois, Urbana Champaign. 

Unsatisfied with a high school degree and an 
Associate’s Degree of Science from Northwest Missouri 
State University, 100 percent of the first graduating class 
went on to higher education. As a freshman at the 


University of Illinois, Askreen reflected on the impact 
the Academy had on her future. 

“lve definitely learned to be more independent,” 
Askreen said. “I don’t think that 1 could be living eight 
hours from my parents if 1 hadn’t gotten used to living 
away then.” 


PRR ACADEMICS 


walk into the world 


Pathfinders 


BY MELIssA GALITZ 


The framework of the academy forced students to focus 
on classwork. The Pathfinders were required to take 
chemistry, biology, math and an English course every 
semester. Electives were allowed only after the academy 
students proved themselves with a semester 3.0 grade point 
average. 

“| chink chat it taught me how to study and how to focus 
on what I wanted,” Askreen said. “Sometimes you have 
to give up things you would traditionally like to do in order 
to get to things that you want more in the long term.” 

Given a rigid structure of rules to live by, academy 
students had an 8 p.m. weekday and 10:30 p.m. weekend 
curfew, had regular check in times, had to stay within 
campus boundaries, and weren’t allowed to walk into any 
other residence halls but their own. 

“Some students come here and really feel like they’ve 
just been given a lot of freedom,” Schmitz said. “Other 
students come in and say, ‘Whoa, | gotta check in?” 

While the Pathfinders wanted more freedom, breaking 
the rules did not comply with their future plans. 

“To do things that you were going to get caught for, it 
wasn’t worth having to leave,” Askreen said. “By the time 
we got there, realizing what a great opportunity it was, it 
wasn’t worth pushing it.” 

Rules and college level course work proved a challenge 
for some enrolled in the Academy. According to Schmitz, 
some straight-A students became B students. She saw the 
possibility of graduating with a lowered grade point average 
as having a lasting positive effect. 

“Our students are so well prepared when they leave here 
that they can be successful wherever they want to go.” 
Schmitz said. 


Academy graduates laugh while the Student Government Association 
President Brandon Thomas Taylor spoke of “Pathfinder reflections” at 
graduation. Of the 41 students who enrolled in the Missouri Academy of 
Science, Mathematics and Computing in the fall of 2000, 30 students 
graduated in May of 2002. photo by Melissa Gulitz 
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DOCTORAL 
EXPANSION 


by Betsy Lee 
and Alexi Groumoutis 


Northwest offered graduate 
students a variety of 
educational venues by teaming 
up with several area 
universities and colleges. 

The educational leadership 
doctoral program at Northwest 
continued its partnership with 
the University of Missouri, 
Missouri Western State College 
and North Central Missouri 
College. The partnership 
allowed students to move 
toward degrees by taking 
classes in a variety of 
locations. 

Director of the Doctorate 
Program, Professor Frank 
Grispino said the program was 
designed for students working 
toward a degree in educational 
leadership. Although classes 
were offered at Northwest, 
Missouri Western and NCMC, 
graduate students in the 
program were required to 
spend two summers on the 
Unlversity of Missouri campus 
in Columbia. 

“They get experiences with 
students from all over the state 
which is a really rich and 
rewarding experience for 
them,” Grispino said. 

The program accepted 10 to 
15 students each _ year. 
Applicants went through a 
rigorous screening process 
requiring references, 
interviews, a demonstration of 
leadership and a 3.5 minimum 
grade point average. According 
to Grispino, students were also 
required to attain a certain 
graduate record exam score. 

Participation In the program 
gave students a greater chance 
for success within the workplace. 

“Most of our students are in 
better jobs once they finish the 
program,” Grispino said. 

Glving students an edge on 
the job market, the doctoral 
program offered a convenient 
opportunity for academic 
achievement. 


Maryville High School student Stephanie Gaa distributes 
middle eastern refreshments during Thomas Alvarez’s Human 
Cultures course. Alvarez, a graduate student and high school teacher, 
required his students to make presentations about different cultures; 
for her presentation Gaa prepared muhamunara, a dip used with 
pita bread. photo by Matt Frye 


Graduate student and high school teacher Thomas Alvarez 
emphasizes the importance of not plagiarizing. His American 
History students were presenting their findings on topics covered 
in the textbook. photo by Matt Frye 


BY TOWER STAFF 


A part of Northwest's academic curriculum since 1953, 
the graduate program's flexibility and expanded learning 
options allowed students to work on a degree while still 
participating tn outside work. 

Thomas Alvarez took advantage of these opportunities; 
he taught at Maryville High School while working to achieve 
his master’s degree. Alvarez received his undergraduate 
degree tn bastory from Northwest and returned for his master’s 
after teaching tn the Los Angeles area for three years. 

“[ was out there, and I realized 1 liked the Midwest better. 
l came back here, saw a job opening in Maryville, | applied 
and got that,” Alvarez said. “I also wanted to continue and 
get my master’s.” 

He was slowly progressing toward his degree, taking one 
Wednesday class for the year. 

“I'm just doing the Wednesday night class right now 
because of the teaching: I don't think | could handle more 
than that,” Alvarez said. “I have to focus on the teaching 
part.” 

In spite of spending much of his life in school, Alvarez 
did not regret his choices. 

“Ll feel very lucky with my program at Northwest because 
it kind of works specifically for me, somebody who's working 
as well as wanting to go to school,” Alvarez said. “The 
program ts tailored almost perfectly for someone like me.” 


‘GRADUATE STUDIES 


Thomas Alvarez 


Graduate program 
offers various options 


Graduate Program Dean Frances Shipley satd the graduate 
program was making strides to be more convenient for 
working students. 

“A development of more blended programs which will 
be a blend of courses taught on-line, distant education and 
traditional face-to-face,” Shipley said. 

In addition to expanding learning options, the prograin 
spread into other communities. Helping to increase 
enrollment, the graduate program’s newest center was in 
Kansas City. 

“The greatest area of growth is coming from the 
establishment of new off-campus graduate centers,” Shipley 
saad. 

The graduate program continued to grow as new locations, 
learning options and degrees, were being offered through 
the program. Shipley thought the success of the graduate 
program was particularly evident in the educational 
leadership alumni. 

“Nearly all the public school administrators in this 
geographic area have been graduates of Northwest,” Shipley 
said. 


Thomas Alvarez, graduate student and Maryville High School 
teacher, explains the Mexican-American War to his American History 
class. Alvarez taught classes everyday unl |] a.m., then had lunch duty and 
later returned to the classroom to teach one more class. photo by Matt Frye 
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React to the people that formulated the spirit and attitude o 
Northwest. You interacted with them on a daily hasis, learnin; 
and erowing together. 

Your nerves heightened during a heated debate. Fueled by 
contrasting ages, cultures, interests and beliefs, human interactior 
aided understanding. 

You created the personality of Northwest hy bringing you 
experiences to campus. Whether your adventures hrought you fron 
dancing in New York or leading safaris in Africa, your aspiration 
hrought you together. Working your way through school as : 
waitress you unexpectedly receive a $100,000 tip te put you throug! 
school. 

Your ambitions to grow as an individual worked toward peace ir 
Kosovo and helped autistic children. 

Varied interests broadened your mind as you reacted to the 


passion of people. 


A line of students waiting te return 
texthooks snakes inside Texthoo! 
Services, Dec. 12. Students retunie 
books after completing their finals; th 
last fall final ws from 9:40- 11240 
Dec. 13. photo hy Matt Frye 


MOE onderneath a white and pink cowboy hat shone 
an expressive smile; one responsible for welcoming 
hundreds of rodeo enthusiasts. 

At first glance, Megan Wiemold’s striking features 
would cause a passerby to take a second look. In the rodeo 
arena Wiemold’s flashy costumes and dominating 
personality drew the crowds to her. 

Wiemold, named the 2002 Miss Rodeo Ak-sar-ben, 
had always loved the rodeo. It was not until her senior 
year in high school that she became involved with rodeo 
pageantry. 

“You'd always see the queen with her sequins flashing 
and people coming up to her. It definitely looked like 
fun,” Wiemold said. 

Wiemold’s first pageant was for the Miss Rodeo Iowa 
title, a competition she decided to enter 10 days before 
the event. Though defeated, she was hooked. 

“Most people start with little pageants, and | jumped 
in with the big dogs. Hopefully I'll win it someday; I'll 


Bryson, Kari 
Cahanis, Anne-Laure 
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DY BETSY LEE 


Passionate about 

horses, Megan Wiemold 
loves attending rodeos as 
Miss Ak-sar-ben. 

“| love the cowgirl way of 
life,” Wiemold said. 


photo by Mott Frye 


Roping in a Rodeo crown 


keep running until I do,” Wiemold said about the 
prestigious pageant. 

According to Wiemold, preparation and competition 
for pageants took a great deal of time and effort. 

“You're being judged from the moment you get there 
to the moment a girl gets the crown on her head,” 
Wiemold said. “It’s exhausting.” 

Pageant participants competed in a rigorous event 
schedule very different from that of a typical beauty 
contest. To win a Rodeo Queen crown, the contestants 
must demonstrate an ability to work with horses, speak 
publicly and interact with rodeo enthusiasts. 

Since her first pageant, Wiemold entered two other 
competitions, the 2002 Miss Rodeo Iowa pageant and 
the Miss United Rodeo Association pageant, the first 
pageant Wiemold won. 

“T held my breath when they were reading the names,” 
Wiemold said. “When they said ] had won, my mom was 
crying; I was crying. It was a pretty amazing experience.” 


Winning the Miss Rodeo Ak-sar-ben pageant was ai 
equally exciting event. Over 5,000 people watche 
Wiemold win her crown. 

“It was incredible because it was so huge,” Wiemol 
said. 

Wiemold’s responsibilities as Miss Rodeo Ak-sar-bei 
kept her busy throughout the summer, traveling fror 
rodeo to rodeo. Wiemold served asa public relations ager 
for the 10 rodeos she attended, usually spending hour 
greeting visitors. 

“The worst part of leaving the rodeo arena is knowin 
that you're not going to see the people you've met eve 
again,” Wiemold said. 

In addition to attending rodeos, Wiemold trained an 
sold horses during the summer. Working with hozses wa 
something Wiemold has loved since she was five yeat 
old. 

"I don’t know where I'd be without horses in my life, 
Wiemold said. “I’ve just always loved the cowgirl life.” 
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Blankenship, Derick - Speech/Theatre Education 
Boesch, Jennifer - Geography 

Boeshart, Jill - Elementary/Earty Childhood Education 
Bowen, Mary - Accounting 

Berimer, John - Marketing/Management 

Brits, Jared - Geography 
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Brown, Austin - Marketing 
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Buckman, Ada - Finance 
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A progressive condition has 
caused Sammi Butler to lose 
central vision in both eyes. 
“In the center, | have 
purple-blue dots that | can’t 
see through,” Butler said. 
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A different viewpoint 


HEE ide-open, penetrating blue 
eyes seem to inquisitively seek inform- 
ation; they make slight, rapid shifts across 
the subject, attempting to take it all in 
using only the outer rims of sight. 

Due to a rare condition called Starg- 
ardt’s disease, Samantha Butler lost all 
central vision. 

“When I look straight ahead there’s a 
purplish-blue splotch in the middle,” 
Butler said. “Everything else I can see just 
fine.” 

Diagnosed during her junior year of high 
school, Butler had no previous indication 
that her vision was abnormal. 

“I thought it was normal,” Butler said. “1 
knew | couldn’t see as far as others but I 
adjusted.” 

Butler went through a normal school eye 
exam at her high school; when she had 
trouble passing the exam, the school nurse 
teferred her to the local eye doctor. 

“I went to see the optometrist, and | 
could tell he was getting frustrated because 
he kept on putting different lenses in front 
of my eye and asking if it made things 
better, but | kept saying no because it didn’t 
make a difference,” Butler said. 

Her optometrist assumed Butler had 
astigmatism, but sent her to Children’s 
Mercy Hospital in Kansas City for further 
assessment. Butler was put through a 
variety of tests to determine the problem, 
an experience that was extremely daunting 
for her. 


“] just wanted them to find out what it 
was,” Butler said. 

Butler was eventually diagnosed with 
Stargardt’s disease, a progressive type of 
macular degeneration that typically 
surfaces before age 20. 

“When they first told me it would 
progress, I started thinking about all the 
things I needed to go see before time ran 
out,” Butler said. 

Before she started to panic, doctors told 
Butler that she would never go totally 
blind because the disease does not effect 
peripheral vision. Though she felt a great 
sense of relief, Butler still experienced 
anger and disbelief. 

“All chat first year I hated it,” Butler said. 
“I had to come to the realization that I 
have this for the rest of my life, so I have 
to deal with it.” 

Part of her adjustment was coming to 
terms with the fact that her driving would 
be limited. Doctors hesitantly gave 
approval for Butler to obtain a day-driving 
license but warned her about driving at 
night. 

“A fow wecks after | was diagnosed [ was 
going through my purse and I came upon 
my license,” Butler said. “I cut my permit 
up because I would never drive again.” 

Butler decided not to obtain a day- 
driving license because she was afraid of 
what might happen. 

“{ don’t really want to drive anymore,” 
Butler said. “I don’t want to have to deal 


with the liability.” 

The lack of driving limited Butler's 
independence during high school. She said 
she often felt bad about asking friends ta 
drive her, so she was closer to her family 
than most teenagers. 

“I just didn’t have the freedom to say, 
‘I’m leaving,” Butler said. 

Shyly tucking blonde hair behind one 
ear, Butler said the condition has slightly 
affected the way she deals with people. 

“I don’t really like to look at people 
because I have to stare,” Butler said. 

Butler also had to adapt her learning 
style. Working with the Talent Dev- 
elopment Center, Butler developed a list 
of accommodations needed to ensure 
success. 

Because she often cannot see notes on a 
white board or projector, Butler reccived 
notes from the professor or another 
student. 

“T still sit in class, and whatever the 
teacher says | write down, but they don’t 
always say everything,” Butler said. 

In spite of the effects her condition had 
on her life, Butler said the adjustments 
seemed insignificant. 

“I’ve had it for so long now that 
sometimes I can’t even notice that I have 
it,” Butler said with a slight smile. 

Few people perceived a difference in her 
icy blue eyes, an accomplishment fot 
Butler, who sought to keep her lack of 
vision from greatly affecting her life. 
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My Dad’s always been my hero. He’s 
what | want to be, and I’m who he was,” James Pate 
said. 

Bearing an uncanny resemblance to his father in 
both looks and mannerisms, Pate was raised with his 
father’s love of flight. 

Pate first flew with his father when he was 5 years 
old. His most treasured childhood memories involved 
rising with his father at 6 a.m. to spend the morning 
in their Cessna 152. 

“| would constantly ask him questions about what 
stuff was or how things were working,” Pate said. 

Their shared passion for being in the air created a 
powerful bond between the two men. 

“When we're in the airplane together, we don’t 
even have to say anything,” Pate said. “There is just 
this understanding.” 

Throughout adulthood, Pate flew with his father 
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A passionate aviator, James 
Pate’s love for flight is 
inspired by his father. 

“t look up to him,” Pate 
said. “l inherited his zeal.” 
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Flight reflects father 


whenever possible. It was not until the day before his 
21* birthday that he first flew solo. From the 8 p.m. 
flight time to the pristine weather, Pate remembers 
every detail about his first time alone in the plane. 

“It was the ultimate sense of being alone in a good 
way, floating 200 feet above everyday life,” Pate said. 

Looking at life from far above changed the way 
Pate viewed his experiences. 

“Suddenly, the things you think are so huge don't 
seem as important anymore,” Pate said. 

To Pate, flying was almost a religion. He said 
moments in the sky alone and with his father were 
unparalleled. 

“Flying is being able to look at the sky and know 
what the tops of the clouds look like,” Pate said. “It’s 
as if you’re driving on clouds.” 

Focused on securing a future in the air, Pate 
planned to earn his official pilot’s license during the 


summer. Confident of his abilities, Pate believed hi: 
skill would allow him to pass the oral and flight exam 
with ease. Pate looked to become a pilot in the United 
States Air Force after obtaining his license. Though 
he had no previous military experience, Pate was 
excited about the opportunity. 

“| always thought I’d go into the Air Force to use 
my experience and skill for the good of the nation. 
That hasn’t changed.” Pate said. 

Excited about flying different planes and logging 
many flight hours, Pate hoped that flying for the 
United States would increase his skill level. Whether 
it was part of his career or his personal life, Pate said 
he would continue flying until he could not fly 
anymore. | 

“] want to be like my Dad; I want to share my love 
of aviation with my kids and continue it throughout 
my family,” Pate said. | 
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Janson Thomas became a 
member of the Governor’s 
Youth Council in the fall. 
“I've gotten to meet some 
pretty influential people in 
state government,” Thomas 


said. photo by Matt Frye 


GM aaving a already perfected the careful annunciation and 
winning smile of those used to being in the public eye, a member of 
the newly established Governor's Youth Council was paving the 
way for a political career. 

Also a member of the Student Association of Missouri, Janson 
Thomas prepared himself to advance as a civil servant. 

“It's my true desire and interest to contribute back to society, to 
be a true public servant,” Thomas said. “I never want to be called a 
politician. That’s my worst fear.” 

Thomas hoped to provide a youthful perspective on the problems 
facing Missouri through his work on the youth council. The initial 
council was made up of 45 young people, ages 17 to 22, who were 
appointed in November by Gov. Bob Holden. 

“As the inaugural group, we look upon ourselves as laying a solid 
foundation our successors can build upon,” Thomas said. 

Thomas was appointed to a two-year term with the Coordinating 
Board of Higher Education. Two youth council delegates were 
assigned to work with each of the governor's cabinet members. 

“We hope we can help with a candid and frank discussion about 
the issues in higher education,” Thomas said. 

The application process for the youth council began in early 
August. When Thomas heard about the council, he jumped at the 
chance to be involved in Missouri politics. 


Kendrick, Jacob - Financia! Computing/Accounting: Public 
Kite, Cassis - Art Education/Art 

Kitzing, Julia - Child & Family Studies 

Kleeschulte, Jennifer - Agriculture Education 
Klopfenatein, Kenton - Agriculture Science 

Kloppenburg, Jill - Geography 

Klotz, Brooke - Management 
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Cabinet of 


political opportunity 


“It’s a new initiative that is historically ground breaking,” Thomas 
said. “Never before, at such a high level, have young people had 
the opportunity to give perceptions on issues that are emerging.” 

Thomas was interviewed in late September and informed of his 
selection in October. 

“I was thrilled to hear I had gotten the appointment,” Thomas 
said. “I was very excited to go in and start making a difference at 
such a young age.” 

In addition to working on the youth council, Thomas also served 
in the Student Association of Missouri. As a delegate to the 
association, he worked toward raising awareness about higher 
education issues in the state legislature. 

A political science major, Thomas planned to intern in 
Washington, D.C. during the summer, hoping to further cement 
his future. Meticulous in his preparation, he was currently working 
on finalizing the specifics of the internship, which he hoped would 
provide job opportunities. 

“I’ve laid out the groundwork for a career in international relation 
conflict resolution, specifically United States mission to the United 
Nations,” Thomas said. 

After the summer, Thomas planned to continue work with the 
government. Through gaining experience in a variety of political 
venues, Thomas hoped to secure a future as a public servant. 


Kaapp, Julie - Art 

Kawlect, Adem « Computer Science 
Kanp, Matthew, - Psywhobagy/tew tuligy 
Kaowles, Andres + Industrial Poychedogy 
Kramer, Jomana - Secondery linglish 
Krauee, Katy « Geology 

Kriefieyer, Nancy - Horticulture 


Kriegel, Duvelle - Advertising 

Krupa, Benjamin - Management 

Kuho, Firion - History 

Lamberty, Kien - Physical Fducathen 

Lamben, Flisaheth - Blementary Education 

Lane, Carolyn - Industrial & Organizations) Poycholigy 
Lasnell, Heather - Horticulture/Antmal Science 


Lee, Dustin « Spanich Falun ation 

Lee, Eun-Ju - Management Information Systcme 
Lee, Mibale - Elementary Ealuc atin 

Lenon, Joscphing - Computer Management Syateme 
Leung, Panela - Theatre Technology & Design/An 
Licbhart, Anne - Management 

Lober, Leahe - Physical Edus ation 


Machey, Andy - Marketing 

Madison, Alisha - English 

Macder, Khristan - Accounting 

Malkyy, Kate ¢ Psychology/Sot tology 

Maness. Melissa - Secondary Mathematics Education 
Mannina, Jason « Computer Science 

Mansoor, Malcena - Management Information Systems 


Marquess, Sabrina - Accounting 

Marsh, Richie « Physical Education 
Maeck, Melissa - Mathematics & Statistice 
Mauck, Jaclyn - Advertising 

McArdle, Crystal - Elementary Education 
McClellan, Kate - Elementary Education 
McCunn, Jessica - Pre-Pharmacy 


McGaughy-Conley, Deitra - Advertising/Marketing 
McKeon, Stacy - Physical Education 

McLain, John - Recreation/Parks & Recreation 
McLain, Sarah - Industrial Psychology 
McLaughlin, Cathy - Management/Marketing 
McLaughlin, Jamic - Management 

McLaughlin, John - Management 


McLeflan, Kate - Management/Mark cting 

McMichael, Tasha - Management 

Meade, Melinda « Flementary Education 

Meek, Laura - Sovial Science Education 

Meier, Cathy - Child & Family Studies 

Meints, Stephanie - Accounting 

Mencfer, Nicole - Psychology/Biology with Zoology cmphasia 


Miesner, Jeasica - Management 

Miller, Amanda - Instrumental Music Education 
Miller, Jason - Advertising 

Mifler, Jeasica - Theraputic & Corporate Recreation 
Miller, Jock - Agricutrure Education 

Miller, Kristen - Art 

Miller, Matt - Finance 


Miller, Nicole » Accounting 

Mifligan, Amy - Managrarnt/Mari cting 
Miner, Paul - Managrarne/Marketing 
Moden, Jennifer - Psychology/Sociobogy 
Maefler, Bradley - International Business 
Molina, Claudie - Elememary Edocatinn 
Money, Christa - Accownting 


Monein, Alison - Pre-Profesional Zoology 
Morris, Hilary - Bueinese Edercation 

Moser, Amanda - Child & Fasnily Studies 
Moazerynaki, Corinne - Elementary Edox ation 
Mello kt. Delles - Management 

Murphy, Williem - Speech Comemanicetinn 
Myers, Erica - Merchamdssing 
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PAR PEOPLE 


BY filEXl GROUMOUTIS 


Claudia Molina came to the 
United States to live with 
two university professors. 
“They've been like a mom 


and dad for me,” Molina 


said. photo by Matt Frye 


- — 


| as Holy education 


a MMH ne student found an education 
in the United States through divine intervention. 

In Honduras, Claudia Molina was raised in a 
lower middle-class family. Despite tight financial 
restrictions, Molina’s parents sent her to a private 
Catholic school. 

By the time she reached eighth grade, Molina’s 
family could no longer afford to send her to private 
school. Refusing to lose Molina as a student, Sister 
Carol Dust of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
who continually encouraged Molina to attend the 
Catholic school, promised to help her in exchange 
for work. 

Happy to comply, Molina taught catechism every 
Sunday and in return Sister Carol's parents paid 
for her education. 

After graduating high school in 1996, Molina 
asked Sister Carol to keep her ears open for a family 
willing to support her through college in America. 
After a year of struggle, Sister Carol did not offer 
an optimistic response. 

“She gave me this face like...yeah right,” Molina 
said. 

Because college was expensive in the United 


States, Sister Carol told Molina her chances of 


) leads to Northwest 


getting an American education were slim. By 
November of 1997, Molina received a letter from 
Sister Carol that would transform her life. 

Northwest professors Janice and Paul Falcone 
were the faces of Molina’s future. Molina would 
come to know the couple as Mom and Dad Falcone. 

“They adopted a child from Honduras, and they 
wanted him to learn about his culture,” Molina 
said. 

By 1998 Molina was living with the Falcones in 
Maryville and attending Northwest. Immediately, 
Molina felt welcomed in her new home. 

“They are very open to talk about things,” 
Molina said. “I feel free to give my opinions.” 

Adjusting to American culture was easy for 
Molina but sometimes shocking. 

“I couldn’t believe my Dad Falcone did the 
dishes,” Molina said. “The men at home 
(Honduras) don't do the dishes.” 

Molina would say goodbye after graduation to 
the family she had grown to love in the last four 
years. 

“Obviously, | love my own family,” Molina said. 
“But | do love these people too, cause they’ve been 
like a mom and dad for me.” 


Neca, Yuhet - Computer Managreernt Systems 

Neill, Corey « Agri ulture Busincas 

Neloan, Adem - Elementary Vdux sticon és Mentally Handwap 
Newby, Darin. Computer Sener 

Nichole, Kechel + Reataucant & Fond Service Management 
Nusen, Kaley + (nductraad Pay hobogy 

Nada, Mamtko » Moye holugyan tology 


O'Malley, Chess - Marketing 

Out, Stok- Hong + Mervhandising of Textiles, Apperct ds burnishings 
Onley, Retan « Chemutry 

Ordemis, Kaan - International Business 

Polmer, Benjamin - Art/Educ oti 

Palmer, Rebrcea - Brology 

Panjor, Tsering - Management Information Systems 


Pankiewics, James - History 

Paschal, James - Animal Science 

Pate, James - Organizational Communications 
Patterson, Michael - Advertising 

Payne, Kimberly - Computer Science 
Pemberton, Jared - Interactive Digital Media 
Pendleton, McKinzle - Agriculture Science 


Perdew, Torrie - Graphic Design 

Pettinger, Jeremy » Political Science 

Ptaffly, Terry - Biology 

Phillips, Holly - Elementary/Early Childhood Education 
Pierson, Kelly - Management 

Poeta, Mary - Management Information Systems 
Potter, Darren - Psychology 


Potter, David - Music Education 

Powell, Roxann - Psychology 

Pratt, Nickara - Management Information Systems 
Prescott, Megan - Marketing/Management 
Prezzavento, John - Middle School Education 
Qualscth, Edanne - Secondary English Education 
Rasa, Chase - Speech Communication 


Reschke, Brent - Chemistry 

Reynolds, Blythe - Accounting 

Reynolds, Christopher - Agriculture Business 

Reynolds, Scott - Computer Science/Management Inlormation 
Richardson, Josh - Speech Communication 

Richter, Resa - Elementary Education 

Richerson, Faline - Advertning 


Riedinger, 11, Kenneth - Physical Education 

Riegel, Trina - Horticulture 

Rippy. Stephanie - Political Science 

Ritter, John - Broedcasting/Journaliem 

Robinson, Kristen - Merchandising 

Rogers, Kimberly - Speech/Organizational Communication 
Rolph, Jacob - Computer Science 


Rose, Melissa - Public Relations 

Rosenthal, Adrienne « Elementary Education 
Ross, Justin - Rroadcasting 

Rotterman, Laura - Antmal Scrence 

Rusecll. Marybeth - Public Relations 

Ryan, Nocole - Music Education 

Saccoman, Anthony « Finance 


Sampeon, Sara - Music Education 

Sarmuctl, Cassandra - Computer Science 
Sanchez, Sean - Finance 

Sanders, Dan - Broedcasting 

Sandridge, Kaycer - Management/Markecting 
Scarborough. Kim - Biology/Paychology 
Schell, Jennifer - Geography 


Schhorholtz, Sara - Manageencnt 

Scheatz, Nathanael - Agriculture Educateon 
Scholten, Susanne - Marketing 

Schwengel, Keri - Pov hodogn Sx scdogy 

Scott. Jennifer - Secondary Sovtal Sctence Education 
Serflaten, Jacquelyn - Psychology 

Sheldahl, Shells - Mansermenty/Mark eting 


L MOLINA Pray 


Shipers, Oren - Social Science Education 
Short, Emily - Manayement/Marketing 
Shoults, Robert - Agriculture Education 
Skillman, David - Interactive Digital Media 
Smith, Jarrod - Psychology/Soclology 
Smith, Matthew - Accounting/Finance 
Smith Riead, Marsha - Music Education 


Smith, Sarah - Journalism 

Snell, Megan - Agriculture Business 

Snow, Derick - Management 

Solano, Enza - Marketing/Management 
Specek, Allison - Elementary Education 
Sparks, Christopher - Agronomy 

Spencer, Stephanie - Marketing/Management 
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| Waitress Bridget Shields no 

longer worries about money 

after receiving a $100,000 
Gp to apply toward college. 
“Enough bad things have 
happened to me; it was ime 
for a good thing,” Shields 
said. phote by Mart Frye 


trugeling through personal and financial 
Wobstacles, a waitress found salvation through the 
|senerosity of a virtual stranger. 
{ Like most college students, Bridget Shields 
P struggled to make ends meat. A regular customer of 
Ache Liberty, Mo. diner, where she wantressed, took 
note of her stress. When he came intoan inheritance, 
{the regular customer wrote Shields a check for 
{S100,000. 

{| “I! was stressed about money, and | think maybe 
he'd heard that from the other girls,” Shields said. 
{Shields said the customer, who visited on a weekly 
| basis, came into the restaurant and started asking her 
{qGextions about her finances. After tabulating how 

much money Shields spent on housing and tuition, 
roached her with a number. 

“After he figured stuff up, he looked up and asked 

pe, “Would $100,000 get you by until you graduate?” 


DRIDGTT SHIELDS 


BY BEISY LEf 


Stranger tips his hand, 
altering difficult life 


Shields said. “I just looked at him opened-mouthed; 
1 didn’t know what to say.” 

Shields struggled to respond to the gesture. She 
said she immediately told him that she did not think 
she could accept the gift. 

“I was stunned. |] think | went through every 
emotion,” Shields said. “I kept saying ‘Thank-you’ 
over and over, but he said he didn't want any thanks.” 

According to Shields, her benefactor had children 
who died in a car accident. She speculated that he 
viewed helping her and a few other girls at the 
restaurant as a way to remember his family. Shields 
thought the gift brought things full circle in her life. 

“1 believe in karma, and I've had a very difficult 
life,” Shields said. “I feel it’s God's way of giving back.” 

Facing financial difficulties since coming to 
Northwest, Shields said her personal struggles were 
surmounted during middle and high school. 


While in middle school, Shields was arrested for 
distribution of a controlled substance. High on speed, 
she was rushed to the hospital to have her stomach 
pumped. 

“| was in jail for two weeks before going to court, it 
was terrifying,” Shield said. “I was sentenced to five 
years probation, but I only served six months.” 

Persevering through her past, Shields graduated 
high school and transitioned into college life at 
Northwest. As a student-athlete, Shields had 
difficulty finding time to earn enough money for 
tuition. 

“Life is much less stressful,” Shields said. “I'm not 
worried about money. I’m much more comfortable.” 

In spite of financial ease, Shields won't give up her 
job as a waitress at her hometown restaurant. 

“I still work on the weekends,” Shields said. “I need 


the joh to keep myself normal.” 


Spreckelmeyer, Jennifer - Agriculture Education 
Stacey, John - Political Science/Economics 

Steele, Kara - Family & Consumer Sciences Education 
Steffens, Kerri - Management 

Stokes, Travis - Horticuleure 

Strain, Karla - Environmental Geology 

Strauch, Katherine - Elementary Edecation 


Strong, Nicole - Manegement Information Systrime 
Psychology 


Tam, Seah - Masagrmrnt laformation Systems 
Theodore, Kelty - 


| SHIELDS aS 


BY BETSY Let 


While balancing many 
different occupations, James 
Schreffler keeps his eyes on 
his first love, flying. “It's 
hard now to find the time 


and money to fly,” Shreffler 
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said. photo by Matt Frye 


Goals take flight 


youthful preoccupation with flight captured the 
imagination, eventually turning into an attainable goal. 

Compelled by his dream of flying, James Schreffler 
molded his life around achieving his objective. Schreffler 
entered the Reserve Officer’s Training Corps immediately 
after graduating from college in 1991. 

Schreffler’s first assignment was as a Battalion Chemical 
Officer with the Colorado National Guard in Denver. A 
biology major, he was responsible for advising the 
Battalion Commander in all aspects of the unit that dealt 
with chemical warfare. 

Taking the job with the goal of becoming a pilot, 
Schreffler said the unit agreed to send him to flight school 
after a few years as a chemical officer. In 1994 Schreffler, 
who married in 1992, moved with his family to Alabama 
to start helicopter flight school. 

“I was excited because I was finally getting to where | 
wanted to be,” Schreffler said. “I had never flown before 
1 got there.” 

According to Schreffler, the most memorable moment 
of flight school was the first time he was able to hover a 
helicopter. 

“Ir’s such a feeling of accomplishment-you're wondering 
if you'll ever be able to do it,” Schreffler said. “It takes a 
while to get a hang of it.” 

His love of flying increased with each day of training. 
Schreffler said being in the air was a feeling of intense 
excitement. 

“When you're flying low and fast and getting down in 
the trees, it’s hard to describe,” Schreffler said, shaking 
his head. “It’s just a neat feeling.” 

The training regiment consisted of long classrooin 
hours and flying sessions. Future pilots were required to 
pass a final flight exain before graduation. 


Schreffler said the training was intense and frequent, 
his wife kept him going. 

“She's very supportive and very strong,” Schreffler said. 
“The hardest parts have been dealing with me having to 
be away.” 

After graduating flight school, Schreffler rejoined his 
unit in Colorado. He flew often, transporting troops across 
the Midwest; occasionally he spent time away from home 
to receive additional training. 

The couple eventually decided to move to Missouri 
because his wife was ftom St. Joseph. Schreffler transferred 
to the Missouri National Guard at Whiteman Air Force 
Base. Searching for a civilian job as an additional source 
of income, Schreffler applied for a position with Maryville 
Public Safety. 

“I went through law enforcement academy to get the 
job,” Schreffler said. “It was a lot more like college than 
flight school, there was a lot more classroom time.” 

Schreffler secured the position with public safety, later 
volunteering to be a Dare Officer and the Maryville High 
School Resource Officer. 

“I like interacting with kids,” Schreffler said. “We need 
to show them that police aren’t the bad guys.” 

Working as an informal counselor for many students, 
Schreffler thought the experience made him a better 
father to his three children. 

“I see a lot of the stuff kids are going through,” Schreffler 
said. “Hopefully that has helped me prepare my own kids.” 

In addition to duties asa police officer and the Missouri 
National Guard, Schreffler taught an ROTC orientation 
course at Northwest. Schreffler said the class was designed 
to give freshman an overview of the program. 

“I find it really enjoyable,” Schreffler said. “I enjoy now 
tuming around and helping produce new Anny officers.” 


Thoal, Christi - Elementary Education 
Tipton, Mike - Social Science 

Tobin, Nikki - Office Information Systems 
Torgerson, Tascha - English 

Vaccaro, Jayna - Peychology 

Van Boening, Angela - Geology 


Vandemark, Laurie - Computer Science 

VanGorp, Jason - Broadcasting 

Vasquez, Nicolas - Music 

Voliers, Cortnee - Pre-Professional Zoology/Miology w/Zoology 
Von Behren, Suzanne - Biology/Prychology 

Walker, Karina - Environmental Geology 


Wallace, Stephanie - Merchandising 
Walter, Bridget - Humanities 

Walters, Elizabeth - Music Education 
Ward, Mary - Computer Science/Physics 
Warnemunde, April - Public Relations 
Warren, Lisa - Accounting 


Weldon, Brooke - Management 

Welu, Alyssa - Accounting 

Wernimont. Nicholas - Computer/Science 
Wessing, Molly - Middle School Language Arts 
West, Amy - Marketing/Management 

White, Lori - Psychology 


Whittle, Libby - Music Education 

Yiand, Kimberly - Elementary Education 
Wiegert, Leah - Thersputic Recreation 
Will, Sarsh - Child & Family Studies 
Williams, Jodi - Secondary Physical Education 
Williams, Keri - English 


Willming, Kadi - Psychotogy 

Wilson, Matthew - Geography 

Wistrom, Christopher - Pre-Proicasional ZoologyChemistry 
Wolff, Sara - Business Management & Marketing 

Wolken, Kristin - Park & Recreation 

Wood, Marietta - Elementary Education 


Woollums, Russell - Computer Science 
Wright. Matthew - Peychology/Philosophy 
Young, Ashley - Speech Communication 
Young, Jessica - Muddle School Education 
Zeroor, Allie - Public Relations 

Deemer. Sarah - Management 


ZLimenerman, Sarah « Becdagy/Pavc hology 
Zeiegel. Jennifer - Accounting 


SCHREFFLER 
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Accurso, Il, Louis 
Ackerman, Derick 
Acklin, Kinsey 
Adams, David 
Adams, Starlith 
Ahlin, Ashley 
Akers, Kara 


Allison, Jr., Dave 
Allred, Ashley 
Anand, Akshay 
Anderson, Lindsey 
Anderson, Tiffany 
Andrews, Amy 
Angotti, Amy 


Apple, Shaun 
Arthur, Lindsey 
Ascheman, Paul 

Ashbacher, Anna 
Ashlock, Jamie 
Arkey, Stefani 
Aversmon, Ashley 


Fans Jodi and juke Vietor 

| pae each other as a source 

| ior reflection on the past 
ind) in their daily lives. “It’s 
tke a normal friendship only 
ve're sisters,” Jodi said. 
hota by Mate Frye 


rom the womb to a room in Millikan Hall, 
ing has become a way of life for two sorority 
residents. 

Julie and Joch Victor were born 10 minutes apart on 
dine 2, 1952, and since that moment they have been 

le. 

“Growing up we did everything together,” Joch said. 
It’s Tike dragging your best friend everywhere.” 
When the twins were four years old their family 
Iv doubled in size. The birth of triplets gave the 
fins two brothers and one stster. 
*1 don't know what it would be like not to have a 
tg tamily,” Jour saed. “It taught us interpersonal skills. 
can gct along with anybody.” 
Through middle school, Jodi and Julie participated 
most of the same activities. It was not until high 
heol that they expanded their interests. 
“In high school we started branching out,” Julie said. 
played the same sports until | started running cross 
euntry. It was my own thing.” 


ODIE dG JUUE VIGOR 


BY ETSY LEE 


Twins discover inner selves 


When deciding where to attend college, Jodi and 
Julie were faced with a turing point. Jodi had chosen 
to attend Northwest, but Julie wavered in her decision. 

“I wasn't sure, but after some thought | decided to 
come to Northwest also,” Julie said. “She was coming 
here, so | knew I'd have someone.” 

Leaving the comfort of their hometown, Omaha 
Neb., the sisters thought the college transition helped 
them develop as individuals. Not knowing all the same 
people was one of the biggest changes for the twins. 

“For the most part we have separate groups of 
friends,” Jodi said. “In high school we were known as 
‘the twins; we don’t have that here.” 

Jodi and Julie both rushed as freshman in 2001. 
Getting involved with different sororities allowed them 
to develop their own social circles. Jodi became a 
Sigma Sigma Sigma, while Julie chose to join Phi Mu. 

“We did different things when we got here, and | 
was forced to find out what works for me instead of 
what works for the both of us,” Jodi said. 


Participation in different activities made the sisters’ 
differences and similarities more apparent. When Jodi 
announced that she would be running for the 
presidency of her sorority, Julie decided she would 
follow her sister’s example. Both were elected to the 
office. 

“Jodi is a lot more outspoken than me, I'm more 
laid back. She takes charge more,” Julie said. “I 
wouldn't be president if we had joined the same 
sorority.” 

The twins will be separated for the first time when 
Jodi graduates December 2003. 

“It’s going to be pretty hard,” Jodi said. “I'll probably 
call her all the time.” 

As time progressed, subsequently increasing the 
physical distance between the sisters, they felt their 
bond would continue to grow and develop. 

“All my life I've had someone to relate to, re- 
gardless of who our friends are or where we go. That's 
not going to change,” Julie said. 


Avula, Keertht 
Ayers. Daniel 
Asarthane, Nizar 
Backenstoss, Amanda 
Bagley, Lacey 

Bailey, Leigh 

Baker. Christopher 


Baldon, Kathryn 
Ballew, Rosetta 
Balwanz, Josh 
Banks, RaShondra 
Bancal, Utkarsh 
Barbour, Jamie 
Barlow, Jill 


Beur. Tiffany 
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CHL 
RUESCHOMT 


BY BETSY Let 


Caylen Rueschhoff’s 
experience at the Maryville 
Treatment Center 

fed her to a new major. 

“| was considering changing my 
major,” Rueschhoff said. “Being 
in the hospital helped me 
decide.” photo by Matt Frye 


Troubled minds 
teach new lessons 


Q8888H  eceular interaction with the mentally ill 
prompted a life-changing interest in the complexities 
of the human mind. 

Serving as a mental health technician at the Maryville 
Treatment Center at St. Francis Hospital changed 
Caylen Rueschhoff’s academic path, career goals and 
outlook on life. She began working at the treatment 
center July 1. She originally hoped to find a position in 
the emergency room, but when she heard about an 
opening in the mental health ward, she eagerly applied. 

“I've always wanted to work in a hospital,” Rueschhoff 
said. “To be in the hospital, understand the inner 
workings and meet people closer to my career field would 
be helpful regardless.” 

On her first day, Rueschhoff said she was nervous 
because she did not know what to expect. Her 
apprehension was unfounded as she felt completely at 
ease with the patients. 

“My first encounter with a schizophrenic didn’t scare 
me at all,” Rueschhoff said. “I was just interested.” 

The Maryville Treatment Center offered short-term 
care for individuals suffering mental illness. Rueschhoff’s 
responsibilities included conversing with the patients, 
encouraging interaction and assisting nurses. 

“I'm the eyes and the ears of the nurses,” Rueschhoff 
said. “I monitor the patients’ physical and mental well- 
being.” 


Her work with patients and her increased interest in 
their conditions, led Rueschhoff to change her major. 

“I’ve learned a lot about psychology and the inner 
workings of a psychiatric ward,” Rueschhoff said. “It’s 
influenced me to choose psychology as a major.” 

With a degree in the mental health field, she hoped 
to have options after graduation. 

“! don't know exactly what I want to be yet,” 
Rueschhoff said. “But this job has taught me that | love 
working with people.” 

Rueschhoff said the job changed her outlook on those 
suffering from mental illness. 

“A lot of people have gone through terrible things 
and they come to us for help,” Rueschhoff said. “It’s 
amazing that they are able to take that step.” 

Helping patients through difficult times taught 
Rueschhoff patience and compassion. 

“I'm a lot more tolerant of people than | used to be,” 
Rueschhoff said. “I can understand people better now.” 

With new academic goals and a better comprehension 
of people’s experiences, Rueschhoff said her position at 
the treatment center helped direct her medical 
inclination toward a tangible goal. 

“] want to continue working with people,” Rueschhoff 
said. “It makes a job so worthwhile when people come 
in depressed and leave smiling. Even the negative things 
are almost always followed by something positive.” 


Mealey, Nike 
eater, Evalyne 
Meyeden, Carrte 
Bete, Stephen 
Helean, Katie 
Bender, Owen 
Penadict, Kenneth 


Bengtoun, Mandy 
Bennaciei. Ibtthal 
Bennett. Joho 
Bennett, Jule 
Bennett, Rebecca 
Benson, Jordan 
Berger, Sean 


Bessler, Jenna 
Biermann, Danelle 
Bins, Bethany 
Bisbee, Bonnie 
Bizal, Stephani« 
Blackburn, John 
Blair, Ryan 


Biechle, Erin 
Blume, Kellie 
Blunk, Cayla 
Boedeher, Ricky 
Boles, Shawns 
Bowen, Sherry 
Baa, Jacqueline 


Bramlage, Angels 
Brandt, Leslie 
Brawner, Scott 
Beazil, Amber 
Bredehoelt, Kimberly 
Brink, Asron 
Briscoe, Victoria 


Brooker, Amanda 
Brooks, Mack 
Brown, Allison 
Brown, Christine 
Brown, Lindsey 
Brown, Stephanie 
Brumbaugh, Ashley 


Bruommel. Nick 
Brunkhorst, Randa 
Buhalo, Richard 
Buckley, Eric 
Buckner, Marcy 
Buie. Vinson 
Burgess, Mary 


Burns, Keely 
Burris, Mitch 
Bunsey, Shawn 
Buzzard, Jason 
Byler. Amanda 
Calcote, Mark 
Caldwell, Audrey 


Caldwell. Monica 
Calkins, Amanda 
Cameron, Jennifer 
Camptell. Christy 
Camptell, Desiree 
Carlin, Jon 

Cart, Amy 


Carter, Katie 

Casey, Patrick 
Catterson, Preston 
Chambers, Mikayte 
Chaves, Natalie 
Chervek, Nathan 
Chininin Beele, Victor 
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Clark, Adam 
Claxton, Sheena 
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African dreams 
lead to jungle safaris 
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Driven to compete in 
collegiate football, Geromy 
Scaggs became a sniper in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. “I was 
pretty small,” Scaggs said, “I 
joined the Marine Corps to 


get bigger.” photo by Matt Frye 


Compelled to 
achieve in athletics 


eased by high school classmates who said he could not 
make it as a football player, Northwest running back 
Geromy Scaggs persevered through military training 
and several rejections. 

“Football drove me into the Marine Corps,” Scaggs 
said. “I was pretty small. | joined the Marine Corps to 
get bigger.” 

As a sniper in the military, Scaggs traveled to 25 
different countries. 

“It’s extremely difficult to get to the position I was 
at in the Marine Corps,” Scaggs said. “I felt lucky.” 

While enlisted, Scaggs was disappointed he never 
had to kill anyone during active duty. 

“It’s like practicing for a game for four years and not 
getting to play,” Scaggs said. “It’s like holding the carrot 
in front of the horse.” 

When he was not perfecting his shooting skills, 
Scaggs played on the Marine Corp rugby team to 
continue his athletic training. He played outside center, 
a position comparable to a running back in foothall. 

Following the Marine Corps, Scaggs was anxious to 
tryout for the University of Montana's foothall team, 
but was shocked when the head coach shot him down. 


“He wouldn't even give me a chance to walk on,” 
Scaggs said. “The coach said we don't like the way 
Marines play football.” 

Refusing to let insults injure his motivation, Scaggs 
walked onto the team at Yuba Community College in 
California, then came to Northwest in the spring of 
2001. Scaggs was not a typical Northwest football 
player. 

“I'm just the old guy on the team,” Scaggs said. 

At 27 years old, he was newly married and raising 
two children: 8-week-old McKensie and 4 year-old 
Dylan. 

While other football players shared lunch with their 
teammates and friends, Scaggs often had lunch with 
his son Dylan at the J.W. Jones Student Union. 
Balancing school life with family life was not an issue 
for him. 

“It’s not tough; the best way 1 juggle it is because 
school's easy," Scaggs said. 

Enduring rejection and conquering the military, 
Scaggs became a stronger person. Scaggs was working 
on his final semester at Northwest preparing to 
graduate with a degree in international business. 
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MELANIE SIEDCILAG 


GEE tofoundly influenced by her mom’s life and 
death, a stronger individual emerged from tragedy. 

Melanie Siedschlag dealt with watching her mom 
fight a losing battle with breast cancer. Siedschlag's 
mother died, Dec. 28, 2000 after fighting the disease 
for 12 years. 

“She was always sick; | grew up around it,” 
Siedschlag said. 

According to Siedschlag, her parents did the best 
they could to keep her mother’s condition from 
affecting the family. This meant Siedshlag did not 
know just how bad things were. 

“I would have been home every weekend had [ 
known,” Siedschlag said. “But my mom wouldn't have 
liked it. She always said, ‘What are you going to do 
here?” 

A few months before she died, Siedschlag’s mother 
went to Texas for some experimental treatment. 

“It was a final attempt,” Siedschlag said. “She said 
either way it was a last ditch effort.” 

Over Thanksgiving, her mother felt strong and the 
family gatherings continued as planned. As winter 
progressed, however, cancer took control. 
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Watching her mother struggle 
through a terminal illness, Melanie 
Siedschlag found 

a greater appreciation 

for the people in her life. 

“People take others for granted, 
you learn not to do that,” 


Siedschlag said. photo by Mott Frye 


Mothers love passed on 


Three weeks before her mother died, Siedschlag 
received a call from her father that she would never 
forget. 

“He called and all he said was Mom was in the 
hospital, and that I was going to have to come home,” 
Siedschlag said. “I started freaking out.” 

Siedschlag’s two roommates packed her things and 
drove her home to Omaha, Neb. 

“It was the longest two hours ever,” Siedschlag said. 
“IT kept thinking, ‘I’m not going to make it.” 

Her worries proved unfounded. Siedschlag’s mother 
spent her last three weeks in the hospital surrounded 
by family and friends. 

“She kept trying to take her tube out so she could 
talk,” Siedschlag said. “She'd wink and make gestures. 
It was precious.” 

When her mother passed away, Siedschlag’s grief- 
stricken family pulled together to make funeral 
arrangements. Siedschlag said the experience made 
her grow up very quickly. 

“I was 19, and I was helping pick out a casket. It 
was scary.” Siedschlag said. 

When Siedschlag returned to Northwest, she 


struggled to deal with the loss of her mother. At first 
she attempted to act as though nothing had happened. 

“Then I realized that I needed to find myself and 
deal with the death of my mom,” Siedschlag said. 

Asa method of dealing with grief, Siedschlag began 
speaking about her experience. She said speaking at 
events like BANG, or Being A New Greek, wa: 
therapeutic. 

Siedschlag also relied on her family as an outlet. 

“My family has gotten a lot closer,” Siedschlag said 
“We talk almost everyday now, something we neve: 
did before.” 

Siedschlag still experienced influences, even afte 
her mother's death. Graduating with a teaching 
degree in May, she said the fact that her mother wa: 
a teacher helped her choose her academic path. 

I used to go and hang around in her classroom,’ 
Siedschlag said. “She taught me that teaching is a lot 
about being a personable person.” 

Lessons taught by her mother would continue tc 
be an influence her throughout her life. 

"There isn't a day that goes by that ] don't think of 
her," Siedschlag said. 
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Carol Claflin works with 
autistic children using social 
pets like Boomer. 

“The children easily associate 
with the pet, which 
encourages interaction with 


the facilitator,” Claflin said. 


photo by Matt Frye 


At an educational 


MEE ith a carefully concealed sense of urgency, 
she worked to break into the quiet world many autistic 
children live in, alone and unable to communicate. 

Associate psychology professor Carol Claflin may 
have found her calling while on a 15-month sabbatical 
in 1999-2000. Sparked by an article reporting that 
autism was on the rise and by a family connection to 
the condition, Claflin decided to study autism 
intervention methods. 

“I wanted to get back to my primary interest, my 
passion, which was helping kids,” Claflin said. 

Claflin’s niece had recently been diagnosed with 
autism, and her parents were having difficulty finding 
services for her. Disturbed by the lack of help, Claflin 
was curious to discover if the parents of local autistic 
children were having similar problems. 

“] did a needs-assessment here, around Maryville, and 
1 found the same thing,” Claflin said. “The problem is 
that studies show these children need lots of intervention 
to progress.” 

During part of her sabbatical, Claflin moved to 
Minnesota to live with her niece, Carrie. Claflin worked 
six hours a day with Carrie, developing language and 
interpersonal skills. 

Inspired by her work with her niece, Claflin decided 
to expand her intervention efforts when she returned 
to Maryville; she wanted autistic children in Nodaway 
County to benefit from extensive intervention. 

“Ie’s very frustrating for me to recognize that there is 
a need and to not meet it,” Claflin said. 

Working with the Maryville Children’s Center, 
Claflin set up resources for children with autism and 


crossroads 


their parents. When Claflin returned to teaching, she 
encouraged her students to get involved with the 
children at the center. 

“Not only do you change that child's life, you change 
the family’s life,” Claflin said. 

During the fall of 2002, Claflin’s program became 
what she described as “homeless.” According to Claflin, 
the Maryville Children’s Center, which formerly 
housed the program, changed its focus to encompass 
both children and family services. The university was 
unable, due to financial difficulties, to begin 
sponsorship of her program. This left Claflin visiting 
the homes of many of her former clients. 

“I’ve driven over 7,000 miles to see children and their 
families,” Claflin said. “It's been like two full-time jobs.” 

Claflin said one of her most memorable moments was 
when the parent of a child she had been working with 
came up and thanked her. 

“She said she never thought she’d hear her child say, 
‘Mommy,” Claflin said. “It’s amazing to think that | 
helped achieve that moment.” 

Trying to balance teaching responsibilities and work 
with autistic children Jeft Claflin feeling like she was at 
a crossroads. 

“I'm the midst of a personal reevaluation,” Claflin 
said. “At heart I'm an educator, and |’m trying to 
determine if] can best serve by educating other educators 
or by working one-on-one with kids.” 

Trying to balance it all left Claflin searching for 
direction, trying to decipher whether she should 
continue to serve as a professor or work in the field, 
directly helping kids like her niece. 
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a ne brave American soldier stood 
up to war by fighting for peace, hoping to bring about 
hange in a foreign country. 

Stephen Terry worked as a staff sergeant in the Civil 
Affairs Unit of the U.S. Army. 
) “The whole job of the civil affair is to win the hearts 
jand minds of the people,” Terry said. 

During his freshman year at Northwest, he was 
mmoned to serve as a peace-keeper in war-torn 
Sasavo. Terry said that the Albanians had been 
tering Serbians for about 30 years when the 
ted States intervened in 1999. For 230 days, Terry 
worked with a group disseminating over $5 million 
fo the people. 
*We obviously do whatever we can. We got them 


SMIEPnET TERRY 


food, healthy wacer, firewood for winter,” Terry said. 

Poverty lingered around the corners of the sour- 
smelling streets. Terry saw children and families 
suffering in ways he never imagined. 

“The adults are really quiet, they have a lot of pride 
and its hard coask someone for something," Terry said. 
"It’s hard when you don't have anything to ask 
someone to give you something for free so that your 
kids can eat.” 

The peacekeepers not only sought to help the 
people financially but also emotionally. They tried to 
teach them toembrace and accept cultural differences. 

“We wanted to instill in them an openmindedness, 
to not be closed off to someone because of their ethinc 
origin,” Terry said. 


BY fil LEXI GRC MIMMHITIC ANT MAT] DY F 


Stephen Terry spent nine 
months in Kosovo on a 
peacekeeping mission. “We 
try to rebuild what we 
destroyed,” Terry said. 


photo by Matt Frye 


Peacekeeper teaches tolerance 


The peacekeepers hoped that by educating the 
people, they could help end the perpetual devestation 
in Kosovo. 

"[ think the biggest thing that reminded me that 
there was a war was their resentment toward us," 
Terry said. “You don't know, walking down the street 
if someone is just going to come up behind you and 
shoot ya." 

Terry braved that hostility between Serbian and 
Albanian people throughout his stay in Kosovo. 

“It makes you feel sad because you have these kids 
and here they didn’t never do anything wrong in the 
world and they're so innocent,” Terty said. "But you 
look at them and they're smiling and they're just 
happy to be alive." 
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Loneliness branches 


VICAEY 
DIUM 


BY BElsy Let 


An avid learner, Vickey 
Baumli is compelled by her 
interest in genealogy. “i 
became a sickness,” Baumli 


said. photo by Matt Fi 


into large family tree 


or a fiery librarian with graying hair, a consuming hobby led her to 
discover all she could about her family’s history. 

Hard to discern by her amiable nature, Vickey Baumli was an 
only child. Standing approximately five-feet tall, Baumli worked 
at the library for 28 years and was a self-described “campus mom.” 

“Tll walk up to a perfect stranger and tell them to put on their 
coat,” Baumli said with a bright smile. 

Baumli’s demeanor drew people to her, but in spite of her constant 
interaction with three sons, students and faculty, she still felt 
something was missing. 

“Being an only child, I was very lonely, and I wanted a sense of 
family,” Baumli said. “Now I have a big family.” 

In 1984, a gift of old family photos sparked Baumli’s search to 
find her ancestors. Since then, she had uncovered six Revolutionary 
War grandfathers and traced one family line to the 1600s. 

The hobby soon turned into a passion, one that Baumli describes 
as a “sickness.” 

“It’s like a giant jigsaw puzzle. There’s always another piece you 
need,” Baumli said. “I just obsess over that.” 

The search for details about family members could take years and 
countless hours of digging. 

“tt can be something you've been looking for, for [0 to 15 years,” 
Baumli said. “When you find it, you look at it 20 times. It’s an 
indescribable feeling.” 

When searching for the names of her relatives, Baumli tried to 
discover as much as she could about their life stories. 

“Both sides of my family had a family tree,” Baumli said. “But | 
wanted to know how these people lived.” 

Baumli said she found one grandmother, who after a long illness, 
stabbed herself to death while her husband and children sat unaware 
in the next room. 


“When you find something like that it inspires you to keer 
digging,” Baumli said. “It makes you wonder what else has happenec 
in your family.” 

To find out more information, Baumli searched through old 
newspapers, censuses and county and city records. Baumli also made 
trips all over the country trying to discover more about her family! 

“There is a huge genealogy site in Independence,” Baumli said 
“When | go there I always leave with something new. You can pleat 
a lot information from just about any source.” 

One of her favorite trips was a visit to Salt Lake City. Accordin 
to Baumli, Mormons keep extensive family records as part of thei 
religion. 

“Salt Lake City isa Mecca for genealogists,” Baumli said. “They'v 
got records no one else has.” 

In addition to long vacations, Baumli made approximately on 
genealogy day trip per month. She said the best part about traveling 
was the opportunity to see places that relatives might have lived., 

“It’s so awesome to think that your grandparent could have beer 
walking up the same steps,” Baumli said. 

Making use of her passion for genealogy, Baumli co-authored < 
book, “Abstracted Newspaper Index of Nodaway Co., 1869-1900.’ 
The book, published in 1997, was a source for genealogists anc 
those interested in the history of Nodaway County. 

“| loved working on the book,” Baumli said. “I wish | could do i 
all the time but it’s not very profitable.” 

For Baumli, what started out as a hobby blossomed into a publishe: 
work. Working on the book further infused her passion for learning 
Baumli's discoveries introduced her to a family she would hav: 
never known. 

“I've always been a voracious reader and an avid learner,” Bauml 
said. “Genealogy has opened a whole new world to me.” 
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n the solitary moments when the only noise was 
the sound of worn running shoes slapping the 
Pavement, one faculty member found his health, 
his'stress reltef and his passion. 
| It was his dad’s influence that initially gor 
Michael Hobbs interested in running, but it was 
hs own passion for the sport that kept him taking 
ro the road. Hobbs began his running career while 
in his early 30s. 

“| thought it would be a good thing for me to 
do,” Hobbs said. “A way to get into shape.” 

After a brief hiatus, he returned to the sport in 
his 40s, Hobbs found that running could be more 
than stress relief. 

“Since | started again, it’s gotten to be a bit of 
an obsession,” Hobbs said with a slight cringe of 
guilt. 

Running became a way to delve into his own 
personality. According to Hobbs, challenging 
races, endurance runs and sprint workouts forced 
Tunners to compete against themselves as well as 
others. 

“You get completely in touch with the physical 
self,” Hobbs said. “You turn off the analytical self 


amd get to know yourself on a primal level.” 


MICHIEL HOBBS 


On a daily run, Michael Hobbs 
can bog over 20 miles. “That's 
realty the secret to 
marathoning.” Hobbs sard. 
You gotta have the long run.” 
photo by Matt Frye 
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Escape along the roads 


A self-described perfectiontst, Hobbs said running 
provides him with an escape from the everyday 
Pressures of teaching and research. 

“Professors havea tendency to get sucked into their 
career, and that’s dangerous,” Hobbs said. “Running 
is another element of my life to devote time to-it's 
kept me from completely narrowing myself into the 
role of professor.” 

While providing him with an outlet, running also 
helped Hobbs improve on a professional level. Hobbs, 
an associate English professor said he was a better 
teacher because running increased his self-assurance. 
The confidence running instilled in Hobbs allowed 
him to pursue objectives he previously thought 
impossible. With the goal of completing a marathon, 
Hobbs began to increase his mileage. 

“| was surprised at how difficult it is to increase 
your mileage,” Hobbs said. “When ] finished my first 
20-mile nan | was so proud of myself.” 

Hobbs entered the Wichita Marathon in 2000. 
Stepping to the line, Hobbs filled with apprehension. 

“| was as nervous as I could be," Hobbs said. “It's 
just impossible to know what you're getting into.” 

Struggling through the 26-mile race, Hobbs said it 
was his wife, Julie, that helped him finish. 


“She was at the 22-mile mark and I said to her, ‘I 
don’t think | can finish.’ And she said, ‘You've got 
four miles left-don’t stop,"” Hobbs said, laughing. “She 
just wouldn't let me stop.” 

After his first marathon Hobbs was hooked. Since 
then Hobbs made it his goal to do one marathon per 
year. He completed his third marathon in Kansas Ciry, 
Nov. 2, 2002. 

“The moment | most vividly remember was running 
with this small pack from mile 12 to about mile 15. 
We weren't talking but we had this interesting 
connection,” Hobbs said. “We were all intensely 
focused and enjoying the race.” 

Hobbs completed the marathon in 3 hours and 29 
minutes, a personal record that qualified him for the 
Boston Marathon the next spring. 

“To qualify for the Boston, I never even imagined,” 
Hobbs said. 

Hobbs planned to participate in the Boston 
Marathon April 21, an opportunity he says he never 
thought possible. 

“It makes me realize that your body can be pushed 
farther than you ever imagined,” Hobbs said. “A lot 
of people give up on themselves, physically, after 40, 
but I know I haven’t reached my full potential.” 
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Heidi Baker looks at a 
picture of her fiance, whom 


she decided to marry after a 


courting relationship. 

“So many people don’t know 
what love is,” Baker said. 
photo by Terryn Lindsey 


Baker felt too many people hurried into relationships 
and settled for less than they deserved. 
“A lot of people rush into it and don’t really get t 


nships 


He off throughor know the person,” Baker said. “So many people don't 
high s really know what love is.” 
w Baker did not think courting was for everyone. 
“| chink itall depends on the person and the situation 
al too,” Baker said. “Others feel dating isn’t right for them, 
that’s why they choose to court.” 
cer searched After the dark clouds of dating parted, Baker took 
ry control of her life and found happines: 

Everything fell into place when she met her fiancé 
bef Chris Karwoski. Karwoski lived down the hall from 
Bak Baker in South Complex. 
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BY BETSY Let 


Urry Monjar decorates the 
walls of his home with 
momentos from his past. “I 
had to cover it with 
something.” Monjar said. 


pAote by Mort Free 


GB ecured with Scotch tape, memorabilia of life 
moments covered the off-white walls of che 
apartment. 

Larry Monjar decorated the walls of his living 
room with a collection of items representing his past. 
Photographs, certificates, quotations and other items 
of sentimental value gave insight into the experience 
of the unassuming night custodian. 

“It's just stuff I've picked up over the years,” 
Monjar satd with a slight shrug. 

A slightly yellowed certificate of his honorable 
discharge from the United Stares Army hung on the 
wall, just above his table. After returning to Kansas 
City from Italy, where his father was stationed, 
Monyar was drafted for service in the Vietnam War. 

“| wasn’t there but two to three weeks, and | got 
the notice, ‘Uncle Sam wants you,’” Mongar said. 

Instead of becoming a member of the ground 
forces, Monjar opted to stay in the military for one 
additional year and crake classes to become a 
helicopter mechanic. He said he was grateful that 
he never had to take a shor at another person. 

"The only thing | ever shot were paper targets 
and flare canisters,” Monyjar said. “A couple of 1imes 
thought I'd have to, but I'm happy to say it didn't 
happen.” 

According to Monjar, he spent 366 days, 8 hours 
amd 41 minutes in Vietnam. Monyar said his most 
frightening experience occurred just before he was 
(© return to the United States. 

A Vietcong rocket hit a five-ton truck in the main 
ammunitions dumpstte. Fire from the explosions 
spread to 40,000 gallons of gasoline. The entire 
company spent 14 to 16 hours hunkering down in 
bunkers to avoid injury. 

“It was quite an experience; | kinda thought the 
world was ending.” Monjar said. "It was just one of 


Momentos reflect 
a lifetime of memories 


those things that you just bend over and kiss your 
own butt afterwards because you made it.” 

After returning home, Monjar looked for a job in 
the Maryville area. During his search he met his 
future wife. 

A picture of the couple was pasted at eye level 
on another wall of Monjar's living room. In the 
picture, taken at an old-fashioned photo booth, the 
two stood smiling happily dressed in Western garb. 
Monjar said he spotted his wife at an Italian 
restaurant on Main Srreet in Maryville. Monjar said 
he was trying to convince a friend who worked there 
to give him free pizza. 

“| was standing at the counter when | saw her,” 
Monjar said. “So | gathered my manhood and said, 
‘Hello’ and sat down.” 

After four months of dating, Monjar decided to 
pop the question. 

“l asked her ro marry me and she said ‘Yes.’ That 
scared the hell out of me,” Monjar said. 

The couple eventually moved to St. Joseph to 
pursue job prospects. Monjar said he sometimes 
underestimated the impact his wife had on his life. 
After seven years of marriage, they went toa retreat 
where they wrote a letter to their spouse as if it were 
the last thing they would get to say to them. Monjar 
said he scoffed at the idea. 

“] thought, ‘I don’t know what to write to her,"” 
Monjar said. “Turned out to be the shortest two 
hours of my life.” 

His wife wrote him a letter that she made him 
fromise not to open until her death 10 years later. 

“It was almost as if she knew she was going to go 
before me,” Monyar said. 

When he returned home one evening from 
walking his dogs, Monjar found his wife suffering 
from a heart attack. He called the paramedics, but 


they were unable to resuscitate her. Monjar thought 
of the letter almost immediately after he returned 
home from the hospital. 

“1 got a lierle misty eyed reading it,” Monjar said. 
“I'm scared to death to pick it up again.” 

His wife’s death had a tremendous impact on 
Monjar’s life. Not only had he lost his partner but 
he also lost financial security. 

At the time of his wife's death, Monjar was 
supplementing their household income by working 
a paper route. He was forced to move hack to his 
parent's home in Maryville. 

“| walked all over one day getting applications, 
and the next] walked back through the town turning 
them in,” Monjar said. 

Northwest called and offered Monjar part-time 
work as a custodian. 

Scattered throughout the other posted mem- 
orabilia on his walls, certificates commended Monjar 
on his work at Northwest. 

“I don't mind the job,” Monjar said." The people 
are the best part.” 

Monjar had worked as a Northwest custodian for 
five years. His goal was to work until he was able to 
draw $1,000 a month in Social Security and 
retirement funds. Monjar hoped that after he worked 
10 years with the university he would be able to retire 
on that monthly stipend. 

“But we don'c know what will happen in 10 years,” 
Monjar said, shaking his head in amazement. “We 
could all be dead, but that's a bit pessimistic isn’t 
in” 

From Vietnam to his experience at Northwest, 
Monjar pulled meaning out of a simple collection of 
moments. Items posted on Monjatr’s walls served as 
a reminder that life changes course quickly and 
without warning. 
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DESIRET 
CHMPDELL 


BY BETSY Let 


With a smile reflecting her 
love of life, Desiree Campbell’s 
chosen passion is scuba diving. 

“| would love to go to the 
Great Barrier Reef; there is so 
much wildlife there,” Campbell 

said. photo by Matt Frye 


Dive deep into 
underwater adventure 


ehind an easy smile and bubbly personality lay an inner 
determination and passion for adventure. 

After receiving her open water scuba diving 
certification at age 11, Desiree Campbell explored the 
hidden world beneath the waves at every opportunity. 

Campbell's father sparked her interest in scuba 
diving. After he was certified, he encouraged Campbell 
and her mother to go on one trial dive. 

“It totally freaked me out at first; ] was really nervous,” 
Campbell said. “But then I was like, ‘This is really cool.” 

Both Campbell and her mother were so excited by 
their first experience that they immediately enrolled in 
a certification class. During the class, Campbell’s dives 
were limited to a pool at the training facility. Campbell 
and her mother made the five-hour drive from their 
hometown of Eldon, Mo., to Norfork, Ark., to take the 
certification exam. 

“T almost didn’t get to get certified because they usually 
don't let you do it until you're 12,” Campbell said. “But 
] wasn’t about to wait.” 

Campbell's young age concerned certification officials, 
but because of her demonstrated maturity and 
determination they agreed to let her take a certification 
exam. In order to pass, divers must show that they have 
the hasic skills necessary to complete a lake dive. 

“Here Lam, I1, surrounded by adults, and I'm terrified 
that [’m not going to do something right,” Campbell 
said. “I can’t screw up, not only because of the test, but 
because mistakes can result in serious health problems.” 

Certified in December, Campbell went on her first 
scuba diving excursion in January. Traveling with her 
family to South Bimini in the Bahamas, Campbell had 


her first taste of ocean diving, an experience that would 
change her life. 

“I went with a dive master on a 60-foot dive, and | 
got to see so much. } saw a sea turtle, spider crab and 
eel,” Campbell said. “It was like everywhere he took me 
there was something else.” 

Shaking her head in amazement, Campbell said since 
her first dive her outlook on scuba diving has changed 
drastically. 

“T started out just thinking this would be a cool hobby; 
now it’s an obsession,” Campbell said. “It’s really made 
me who | am.” 

According to Campbell, every dive alters her outlook 
on life. 

“You're ina whole new world,” Campbell said. “You're 
seeing things that a majority of people never get to see; 
it’s almost spiritual.” 

Not only has the sport sparked changes in Campbell's 
perceptions on life, but it also changed her outlook on 
environmental issues. 

“It really opens your eyes, making you more aware of 
the world and more aware of the issues,” Campbell said. 
“If people are messing it up, then soon there will be no 
point in going down there.” 

Because of her passion for scuba diving, Campbell 
was certain she would move to Florida after graduation. 
A recreation major, her goal was to eventually become 
a full-time diving instructor. 

“Vm definitely moving down there. I love the 
atmosphere; | love the idea of being able to do ocean 
dives whenever | want to,” Campbell said. “Plus, my 
parents said if [’m going, they're going to follow me.” 
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An age of success 
twirling to a close 


MM he hardwood floor, scuffed and worn, was as 
much of a testament to her success as the awards and 
rophies towenng above. 

Rachel Crawford's home snudio told of a life of twirling 
that began when she was 2 years old. She attributes part 
at her accomplishments to her sister Elisabeth, who also 
warled. 

“1 would not have chosen tarling if it hadn't been 
ioe my stster,” Crawford said. “It is much easier to excel 
when you have somebody to watch.” 

Since the age of five, Crawford and her sister attended 
wirling lessons in Dallas, something Crawford still does 
regularly. Growing up with a sister who participated in 
the same sport did not produce nvalry for Crawford. 

“We both have our own styles,” Crawford said. “We 
t¥ to learn from each other.” 

Since 1985, Crawford had competed in a week-long 
nanonal twirling competition at Notre Dame University. 
She has placed in the top five on an annual basts and 
has been one of the top performers in state competition. 

To sharpen her skills, Crawford began ballet, the 
itness program Pilates, other cardiovascular workouts 
and weight lifting. To train mentally, she visualized her 
routines, watched videos and tried to build confidence 
in her abilities. 

The demand for maintaining a competitive edge and 
the workload of a college education made Crawford 
question her twirling carcer. 


“Anybody that is at the stress level when you're at 
the top level, it's always hard,” Crawford said. 
“Maintaining that [position] becomes more difficult year 
by year.” 

Whenever she thought about giving it up, Crawford 
thought about the years of practice and the support her 
family gave her. 

“| thought about quitting several times,” Crawford 
said. “But | always think about the amount of time and 
money my family and ] have devoted to twirling." 

When it came time to decide on a college, Crawford 
chose the closeness of her family in Maryville over 
institutions elsewhere. 

“Going to early-morning practice, attending 
competitions and going to lessons without my family 
support system was a drawback to attending college away 
from home,” Crawford said. 

While at Northwest, Crawford enjoyed performing 
at collegiate football and basketball games. 

“Here, the crowd is wonderful,” Crawford said. “They 
are really supportive.” 

With only two years of NCAA eligihility left, 
Crawford knew her days were numbered. The benefits 
of her rwirling, such as a good work ethic and physical 
fitness would continue to assist her in the future. 

When Crawford decided to leave twirling, she would 
have a lot to show for it. Shelves of trophies and awards 
served as a reminder of a talented and successful past. 


RACHEL 
CRIWFORD 


BY DANNY BURMS AND GORKA SANCHE? 


Housed in her pracuce 
room, Rachel Crawford's 
countless commendations 
cover the walls. 

“| would have not chosen 
twirling if it weren't for 


my sister,” Crawford said. 


photo by Terryn Lindsey 
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Last dance 


perfects motivation 


tscipline and perfectionism, instilled by countless 
hours of practice and repetition, eventually became 
reasons to abandon a dream. 

With the intention of returning to the sport, 
DaNelle Brouse’s high school graduation brought 
with it the end of her drive to become a professional 
dancer, a passion that once consumed her. 

Brouse began dancing at age four. By the time she 
was 10, she was travelling 45 minutes everyday to 
attend tap, jazz and ballet classes. 

“Ever since | was a liule gtrl | wanted to be a 
professtonal dancer,” Brouse said. 

When she reached high school, Brouse was so 
focused on dance, primarily ballet, that she had little 
ume for a social life. 

“| wasn't the normal high school student,” Brouse 
said. “tl danced every night and all weekend-every 
weekend.” 

Brouse was attracted to ballet because she loved 
the control associated with the dance form. 

“It was the discipline,” Brouse said. “Every other 
form is very free. With ballet you are regulated from 
eyeball to fingertip.” 

Her diligence gave way to an unparalleled 
opportunity. Brouse was part of a dance troupe that 
competed at nationals in New York City. Brouse 
temained in New York for a few weeks, taking classes 
at the Broadway Dance Academy. 

“| was full of nervousness and antictpation. | knew 
I couldn't hang in with the jazz and tap classes, but 
I thought I had a chance with ballet.” Brouse satd. 
“It was after the first class that I realized I didn’t 
suck.” 


The realization that she had a chance in the 
professional dance world hit her after she returned 
to her hometown of Peculiar, Mo. 

“It gave me a lot of confidence,” Brouse said. 
“Looking back on it, I think I could have done 
something as a professional.” 

Faced with the decision to continue pursuing 
dance as a career or to attend college, Brouse felt a 
degree offered more stability. 

“T sacrificed it for practical reasons, and whether 
it was right or wrong | will always wonder,” Brouse 
said. 

Brouse no longer dances, nor intends to do so. 
Her intense personality does not allow her to pursue 
dance asa leisure activity. 

“I'm borderline ohsessive-compulsive with my 
perfectionism,” Brouse said. “I know I could never 
be back at the level I was at, and that would be 
unacceptable to me.” 

Though dancing was no longer a part of her life, 
Brouse said she was still tremendously affected by 
her years as a dancer. 

“le taught me self-motivation. If you're not doing 
it for yourself, don’t do it,” Brouse said. “lll fight 
my way through anything if I really want 
something.” 

Not only did dance instill in Brotse an inner 
motvation, tt also compelled her to pursue a career 
in the creative arts. 

With her sight set on graduating with a degree in 
Enghsh and minor in writing, Brouse pursued her 
academic career with the same drive she invested 
in her dancing years ago. 


RATE BRADFORD 


BY MELISSA GALITZ 


@@GH trolling back from supper with her boyfriend 
onaseemingly mundane Thursday evening, November 
1, 2001 permanently etched into Raye Bradford’s mind 
after learning her father had passed. 

“I came out of my body and reacted with all of the 
emotions. I wailed,” Bradford said. 

Bradford’s father, Samuel, died in his sleep at 47 
years old after battling a medical history of kidney 
transplant, heart and addiction problems. 

Attending the Missouri Academy of Mathematics 
Science and Computing, she struggled to adjust to her 
familie's changes. 

“My home wasn’t there anymore. I had these other 
people there that [ hadn’t ever met,” Bradford said. 
“It’s weird; it's like your family is mutated.” 

She felt her family was “transitioning,” and support 
faded in and out. Emotions escalated when her mother 
began dating a man two months after her father’s death. 
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Raye Bradford dealt with her 
father’s death while taking 
classes and living away from 

her family. “They evolved in a 
certain way. Living their lives 

without my dad there, and I 

wasn’t there to be part of 
that,” Raye said. 


photo by Matt Frye 


Grief at a distance 


“When | lost my dad I also lost my mom, and I miss 
the mom I knew, Bradford said. “I was first realizing 
that she was going to behave like a 19-year-old person.” 

According to Bradford, the first trip home was the 
hardest. She envisioned her father to still be sitting on 
the couch in his favorite hat. 

“When I went home from the Academy, I couldn’t 
go in the house because Dad wasn’t going to be there.” 

Sitting outside of her house, she dealt with her 
father's afterlife by talking to the moon and practicing 
the self-defined religion, Christian-Wiccan. 

“Whatever religion you choose, then you go to a 
happy place, Bradford said. “You pick your path but 
you have to follow your path.” 

A year had passed since Samuel’s death, and due to 
a bad memory the only way she remembered his 
appearance was by replaying a type of “mini-movie” in 
her mind from his funeral. 
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“I turned around and in the back corner by the door 
was my dad in his favorite jacket kind of see 
throughish,” Bradford said. “I see a ghost; it’s my dad 
and he is smiling. That’s a good sign.” 

Finals stared Bradford in the face a little over one 
year after her father's death, reminding her of the 
moments when she listened to him speak words of 
advice. She reverted back to the support her father 
provided concerning school. When grades got tough, 
she said she did not want to do anything. 

While the after effects of her father’s death 
sometimes made daily life a struggle, she looked to the 
future with goals she defines as “bright and shiny stars” 
for the future. 

“Emotions you have are emotions you have, give 
them their credit,” Bradford said. “Feel them every 
once in a while when you have time, but don’t live 
those emotions because you miss out on your life.” 
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Bank, Commerce 289 

Banks, RaShondra 159, 255 
Bansal, Puneet 164 

Bansal, Utkarsh 148, 255 
Barayev, Movsar 82 

Barbour, Jamie 255 

Barfoot, Hannah 213 

Barlow, Jeff 66, 92 

Barlow, Jeremy 154, 165, 186 
Barlow, Jill 169, 193, 255 
Barmann, Sarah 154, 168, 255 
Barmann, Tiffany 

76, 152, 154, 159, 161, 168 
Barnard, Jenna 159, 188, 255 
Barnes, Taylor 

4, 11, 14, 15, 21, 37, 45, 78, 201 
Barrett, Olivia 166, 167, 180, 255 
Bartel, Andrea 144 

Bartels, Shelby 146, 168, 188 
Barth, Andrew 160 

Bartholow, Malinda 160, 255 
Bartine, Eric 133 

Barton, Becky 189 

Barton, Tiffany 187 

Basinger, Jessica 176 

Battiato, Christopher 148 

Battle of the Beef 140 

Baudoin, Chad 153 

Bauer, Ryan 158, 168, 255 
Bauer, Tim 139 

Bauman, Megan 130 
Baumgartner, Sarah 146, 160, 255 
Baumli, Lisa 188, 241 

Baumli, Vickey 268 

Baur, Tiffany 

156, 157, 160, 168, 176, 255 
Baxley, Niki 169, 173, 188, 257 
Baxter, Evie 49, 168.257 
Baxter, Rebecca 150, 155 


Baye, Desirae 160 
Baysden, Carrie 149, 257 
Beacom, Barry 21 
Beagley, Joah 115 


Bearcat Marching Band 4, 100, 106, 


108, 193 

Bearcat Steppers 102, 108 
Bearcat Sweethearts 21, 159 
Bearcat Voice 158 

Beasley, Daniel 148 

Beatty, Aaron 150 

Beavers, Jeneen 159 
Becker, Bryan 160 

Beeny, Karen 170, 241 
Beggs, Sarah 169 

Behind the Scenes 110 
Beim, Amanda 165 

Being a New Greek 262 
Beinor, Stephen 257 
Beir-Hart, Brittany 282 
Belding, Brooke 241 

Bell, Casey 80 

Bell, Meredith 154 

Bell, Nate 282 

Bell Tower Brass Quintet 80 
Beloki, Joseba 91 

Belton, Katie 149, 152, 257 
Bender, Bobi 160 

Bender, Owen 257 
Benedict, Josiah 282 
Benedict, Kenneth 154, 257 
Bengtson, Mandy 257 
Beninga, Mike 109,115 
Bennaciri, Ibtihal 165, 257 
Bennett, John 257 
Bennett, Julie 257 
Bennett, Rebecca 257 
Benson, Amy 216 

Benson, Joel 207 

Benson, Jordan 257 
Benton, Crystal 165 

Berg, Amanda 149 

Berg, Dave 95 

Berger, Nicole 139 

Berger, Sean 137, 160, 257 
Berle, Milton 95 
Bernhardt, Megan 149, 160 
Berry, Heather 152, 180, 241 
Bertels, Kurt 115 

Berwick, Alyssa 282 
Bessler, Jenna 160, 257 
Beta Beta Beta 176 
Bickford, Angela 185 

Bid Day 155 

Biere, Jennifer 169, 241 
Biermann, Danelle 257 
Biggle, Lloyd 95 

Bikoko, Chikulupati 241 
Bilka, Joseph 146 
Billesbach,Tom 214, 221 
Bins, Bethany 172, 257 
Bisbee, Bonnie 170, 257 
Bishop, Barbie 154 

Bizal, Stephanie 

160, 176, 193, 257 
Black, Shanna 150 
Blackburn, John 257 

Blair, Jennifer 180 


Blair, Mike 153, 179 
Alair, Ryan 172. 25 
Blanchard, Ainber 152. 
Blankenship, Derick 178 
Alechle, Erin 193, 257 
Blevins, Carne 120 
Blindside 41 

Blink 182 16 
Blocinendaal, Nicole 176 
Blonde. Shelby 42 
Blount, Ralph 232 

Alum, Michael! 191, 282 
Blume, Kellie 151. 25 
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Blue Key Honor Society 159 


Alunk, Cayla {09, 173, 188 
Board of Regents 20, 27 
Bobby Bearcat 26, 102, 103 
Boden, Nick 2. 168 
Boedeker, Ricky 148, (54, 


Boelter, Nicholas 153 
Boening. Van, Angela 253 


sBoertgter, Bob 13,106, 66, 98 


Boerma, Justin 187 
Boesch, Jennifer 241 
Boeshart, Jill 154, 241 
Bossung, Mary J. 174 


Bales, Shawna 257 
Bollinger, Geoff 115 
Bolyard, Josh 147 
Bonds, Barry 90 
‘Bone-Thugs-n-Harmony 
Bonnecaze, Veronique 72 
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Bonnett, Grey 115 
Bonnet, Sharon 73 
Bobby Bearcat 102 
Booker, Sara 146 
Bookstore, Bearcat 
Borigter, Bob 201 
Boststo, Matthew 223 
Bossert, Jaimie 181, 182 
Bossnng, Mary J. 14 174 
Boston Marathon 270 
Bostwick, Chad 115 
Bostwick, Scou 109, 
Bothof, John 133 
Bowen, Mary 241 
Bowen, Sherry 41, 150, 
Bower, Chandler 30, 31 
Bowers, Nicole 146 
Bowers, Ryan 115 
Bowser, Justin 115 

Box, Jacqueline 257 
Boyd, Brandon 41 
Boydston, Heather 159 
Boye, Desirae 166, 180 
Boyfriend, The 213 
Boyle, Sydney 230 
Braafhart, Shannon 193 
Bradford, Rachel 282 
Bradford, Samuel 282 
Bradley, Dan 148 
Bradley. Jeff 202, 203 
Brady, Derik 226 
Bramlage, Angela 257 
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Brandt, Leshe 257 
Brawner, Scott 166, 257 
Braaal, Ainber 180, 257 
Bredehoett, Kimberly 257 
Brigham, Ted 282 
Brimer, John 241 
Brink, Aaron 257 
Brink. J.R. 38 
Briscoe, Victoria 257 
Britungham, Anthany 
Briutz, Jared 179, 241 
Broadway Dance Academy 280 
Brockman, Michelle 162, 166, 170 
Brockinan, Ton 181, 186 

Brokaw, Heather 119, 130 

Bromert, Nick 233 

Brooker, Amanda 257 

Brooks, Mark 257 

Brooks, Nathan 186 

Brouse, DaNelle 190, 281, 241 
Brown, Alli 52, 53, 165 

Brown, Allison 166, 257 

Brown, Austin 241 

Brown, Bo 154, 155 

Brown, Bob 224 

Brown, Bridget 213 

Brown, Brook 128 

Brown, Chantz 150 

Brown, Christine 257 

Brown, David 86, 95 

Brown, Harold 223 

Brown, Lindsey 257 


282 


Brown, Marsha 15 + 
Brown, Megan 192, 241 
Brown, Stephanic 

241 
Browning, Whitney 97 


Brown, Trenton 


Brownsberper, Matt. 125 
Broyles, Kathryn 216 
Bruck, Peggy 176 
Brumbaugh, Ashley 
Brurnmel, Nick 
154, 185, 163, 257 
Brunker, Jenny $7, 58, 59, 
Brunkhorst, Randa 

191,172, 173, 174, 177 
Brunson, Jenuifer 186 
BRUSH 8,9 

Bryant, Kobe 9! 

Bryson, Kart 240 

Bubalo, Richard 257 
Buchmeier, Jame 168, 178, 
Buckley, Eric 185, 257 
Buckinan, Ada 241 

Budget Cars 36 

Buckner, Marcy 257 
Budhiraja, Nikhil 148 
Buele, Chininin $7 

Buerge, Aaron 90 
Buhariwalla, Rayomand 164 
Buhman, Craig 19, 26,181, 241 
Buie, Vince 135, 257 

Burchet, Lance 12, 20) 

Burdick, Emily 187, 191 


146 
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During Wesley Center's Wednesdey Worship, Darrick Couts end Mike Agnew perform the service's means of prayee through rong. Couts said one of the groups most requested 
songs was “I wall Never Forget You.” phe by Mott Frye 
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Buresh, Dana 122 

Burge, Jon 87 

Burge, Rachael 6 

Burgess, Betsy 166, 169, 189, 257 
Burgher, Jessi 241 

Burkart, Michelle 176, 184 
Burke, Chris 115 

Burkert, Joanne 241 

Burnes, Taft 15+ 

Burnett, Megan 170 

Burns, Danny 118, 130, 137, 192 
Burns, Keely 

SB. 59, 150) 186, 88, 257 
Burns, Matt 160, 170, 174, 241 
Burns, Mr. 16 

Burris, Melanie 188, 241 
Burris, Mitch 257 

Burrongh, David 8, 148 
Burton, Jeremiah 153 
Busboom, Justin 241 

Busch, Lowell 146, 241 

Bush, George 83, 84, 85 
Busieney, Ezrah 118, 130, 137 
Van Buskirk, Emily 278 

Bussey, Shawn 172, 257 
Butler, Dusty 30 

Butler, Samantha 242 

Buxman, Marc 150 

Buzzard, Jason 257 

Byers, Ali 150 

Byler,Amanda 162, 257 


Cabanis, Anne-Laure 165, 174, 240 
Cable, Teresa 160 

Cabreros, Kapua 122, 123 
Cacek, Jacob 61 

Cacek, Jennifer 61 

Calbert, Diezeas 115, 131 
Calcote, Mark 143, 154, 257 
Caldwell, Audrey 257 
Caldwell, Monica 257 
Caldwell, Sarah 146, 191 
Calhoun, Joseph 241 

Calkins, Amanda 257 
Callahan, Matt 148 

Calvert, Randy 150, 153, 168 
Cameron, Jennifer 257 
Campaign for Northwest 12 
Campbell, Christy 159, 210, 211, 
213, 2S7 

Campbell, Cindy 207 
Campbell, Cody 109, 115 
Campbell, Desiree 

150, 165, 287, 276 
Campbell, Jeff 137 

Campbell, Kadie 13t, 136, 137 
Camphell, Kristen 241 
Campbell, Mary 159 
Campbell,Tom 146, 174 
Campobasso, Christina 

182, 192, 241 

Campos, Maryann 160 
Campus Crusade 160 

Campus Safety 35 

Can, Kerein Suer 170 
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Cannon, Edward 241 

Cardinal Key Honor Society 161 
Cardwell, Bobby 148 

Career Services 312 

Carkeek, Tracy 241 

Carl, Gabe 148 

Carlin, Jon 149, 257 

Carlson, Chrissy 102 

Carlson, Katie 241 

Carlson, Lucas 146 

Carpenter, Jennifer 176 
Carpenter, Kalyn 154 
Carpenter, Shawn 41 

Carr,Amy 30,159, 160, 180, 257 
Carroll, Brian 76, 154 

Carson, Brian 125 

Carter, Jessica 150, 241 
Carter, Katie 150, 257 

Carter, Kelly 135, 159, 241 
Carter, Kim 171 

Carter’s Pharmacy 303 

Carver, Sarah 165, 172, 178, 241 
Case, Molly 178, 241 

Casey, Carey 75 

Casey, Corey 241 

Casey, Marcellus 115, 162 
Casey, Patrick 257 

Caskey, Joseph 150 

Cason, Rikki 171 

Cassidy, Stephen 148 

Castillo, Brent 153 

Caton, Darby 32 

Caton, Natalie 300 

Catterson, Preston 257 
Caveglia, Patrick 22 
Celebration 208, 209 

Central Missouri State University 9, 
32533 

Chadha, Divya 164 
Chalfant, Dan 218, 219 
Chalmers, Jane 128, 129 
Chamberlain, Laura 173 
Chambers, Mikayla 92, 166, 257 
Chan, Shean 28, 241 

Chan, Shean 28 

Chandler, Wayne 216 
Chapman, Nick 153 

Charley, Nancy 29, 160 
Charley, Roger 29, 160 
Carter's Pharmacy 303 

Chavez, Hugo 82 

Chavez, Natalie 163, 257 
Chawla, Kalpana 86, 95 
Chemistry Club 11 

Chen, Shu-Yun 160 

Chervek, Nathan 182, 186, 257 
Chesnut, Mindy 241 

Chi Alpha 164 

Chi, Lim Lo 214, 221 
Children’s Center 76 

Children’s Mercy Hospital 242 
Chinese Student Association 160 
Ching, Alex 95, 180, 223 
Chininin, Victor Buele 

168, 166, 172 

Chinn, Jason 108, 115, 137 
Chitty, Monty 119 

Chopra, Sheetal 164 


Chopra, Sumit 164, 240 
Chris Cakes 30 

Christensen, Lois 282 
Christian Campus House 29, 160 
Christian, Juantiesha 159 
Christianson, Gina 122, 241 
Christianson, Nate 118, 137 
Christofferson, Lance 148 
Christy, Kristi 224 

Chumley, Damienn 32, 33,115 
Ciak, Jenell 225 

Ciaramitaro, Willie 133 

Cite Northwest 307 

Citizen’s Bank and Trust 305 
Claflin, Carol 228, 229, 264 
Clark, Adam 258 

Clark, Chelsea 193 

Clark, Darcell 115 

Clark, Fred 179 

Clark, Jackie 164, 166 
Clark, Jane Marie 138, 139 
Clark, Laurel 86, 95 

Clark, Mariah 120, 137 
Claus, Mrs. 60 

Clash of Champions 104, 106-109 
Clausen, Jessica 

161, 165, 166, 168, 176, 178, 191, 241 
Claxton, Sheena 154, 258 
Clay, Dena 178 

Clay, Jon 190 

Cleland, Carrie 165 
Clevenger, Allison 76 

Clisbee, Dave 224 

Cloepfil, Evan 165, 258 
Clooney, Rosemary 95 
Cnase, Rachael 146 

Coalter, Terry 214, 221 
Coburn, James 95 

Cody, Justin 146 

Coffelt, Tina 214, 221 
Coffey, Jenny 176 

Coffman, Ben 172, 241 
Cole, Crystal 152, 241 

Cole, Dee 172 

Cole, Deena 258 

Cole, Sarah 150, 258 
Coleman, Callie 170, 172 
College Park 102 

Collegiate Farm Bureau 177 
Colling, Alan 149 

Collins, Christine 122, 241 
Collins, Cory 160, 258 
Collins, Darrin 172 

Collins, Fahteema 

159, 165, 168, 24] 
Collins, Rachael 180, 190, 258 
Colorado National Guard 252 
Colter, Sarah 154, 258 
Combs, Paul 148, 258 
Comes, Daniel 184 

Comes, Drew 241 

Comes, Elizabeth 258 
Comfort, Sarah 213 
Coimmer, Alicia 258 
Commerce Bank 289 
Commemorative Tree Program 38 
Conard, Randi 184 
Conception Abbey 22, 23, 24 


Condron, Tara 163 

Conrey, Bill 115 

Conyers, Morgan 159, 258 
Cook, Jenna 185, 189, 258 
Cook, Jonathan 160 

Cook, Justin 154, 258 

Cook, Ryan 64 

Coombe, Rachel 282 

Cooper, Ashlee 160, 165 
Cooper, Vanae 149, 258 
Copenhagen 72 

Copple, Amber 241 

Corbett, Justin 165, 166, 24) 
Corhill, Rebecca 241 

Corken, Erica 169 

Corn, Robert 125 

Cornett, Chase 168, 190, 258 
Correll, Matt 149 

Corson, Mark 203 

Cothran, Michael 159 
Cothrine, Burne’a 15, 28, 
45, 159, 168 

Cottrell, Wally 180, 241 
Courter, Ray 37, 66, 199 
Couts, Darrick 39, 258 
Coverdell, Allison 258 
Cowabunga Safari 259 
Cowell, Simon 90 

Cowles, Carol 9, 45, 54, 168 
Cox, Carmen 130 

Cox, Joe 148 

Cracraft, Jason 154, 258 
Cradic, Stuart 258 

Cradick, Summer 152, 258 
Craig, Justin 150 

Craig, Toby 141, 154 
Craine,Amy 160 

Craine, Jason 258 

Crane, Rebecca 146, 188 
Crane, Sharon 258 

Crawford, Cody 154, 258 
Crawford, Elisabeth 279 
Crawford, Keri 182, 258 
Crawford, Rachel 279 
Crawford, Tyler 29 

Creason, Michael 133 

Creger, Andy 115 

Criner, Tiffany 152 

Crites, Mary 189 

Cronin, Colleen 146, 258 
Cronk, Richard 115 

Croskrey, Andrea 160,170, 241 
Crossland, Barbara 218, 226 
Crouse, Lindsey 135 
Crowder, Kenneth 241 

Crowe, Adam 115 

Crowe, Robert 258 
Crownover, Christy 162, 166, 24} 
Crump, Lindsay 162, 178, 192, 
2it, 24) 

Crunch, Ross 154 

Cuda, Kristi 154 

Cullen, Chris 148 

Culver, Marlena 189 
Cuiminale, Chrissy 

151, 172, 176, 177, 184, 241 
Cummins, Doug 35 
Cuneyt, Faik Yildiz 165, 170 
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Proud “Jo Support 
Northwest Missour: State University! 
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Graduates Of 2005! 


600 South Riverside Road » P.O. Box 1089 
St. Joseph, Missouri 64502 
(816) 233-9001 » Fax (816) 233-9881 


Call us to receive your 
Catalog or Quote. 


(800) 733-5025 


Greenhouse Solutions FAX (800) 423-1512 


Stuppy Greenhouse Manufacturing, Inc. 
1212 Clay, PO Box 12456 
North Kansas City MO 64116 


www.stuppy.com greenhouse@stuppy.com 


Compliments of 


IHP INDUSTRIAL INC. 


mechanical contractors 


1701 S. 8th Street /PO Box 578 / St. Joseph, MO 64502 
316) 364-158) Wh Sa 
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RICK GILMORE 
CEO 


P.O. Box 448 
Fourth & Mitchell Ave. 
St. Joseph, MO 64502 


RECYCLED WOOD PRODUCTS 
Wood Mulch & Wood Disposal Service 


Recycled Wood Products 


and wis 


3526 Nicholson 
Kansas City, MO 64120 
$16-231-4096 
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architecture 
landscape architecture 


W 


interior design 


planning 
graphic design 


4041 mill street, kansas city, mo 64111 t: 816.931.6655 www.gouldevans.com 


Structural Engineering Associates 


Incorporated 


Froud to bé a 
Fart ot the Design of 
Northwest Missouri 

State's Future 


101 West 11th Street, Suite 200 
Kansas City, Missouri 64105 


(816) 421-1042 
FAX: (816) 421-1061 


HOLIMAN 
MASONRY, INC. 


Proud Member of the NWMS Construction Team. 
Rickenbrode Stadium + Student Union 


Randy Holtman 


660/562-3260 


26824 Ivory Road 
FAX: 660/562-3260 


Maryville, MO 64468 


Painting, Inc. 


“Quality Without Question” 


Proud to Support 
Northwest Missouri: State University 


Industrial * Commercial + Institutional 
Wallcoverings - Special Coatings * Painting 
Sandblasting - Waterblasting 

816-662-3333 


P.O. Box 8630 
Fax 816-662-4333 


St. Joseph, MO 64508 
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WE DO MORE HERE THAN COUNT MONEY 


Are you a high achiever? Ambitious? After that perfect job match? 


Consider a career at the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. : 7 


wh ? The Federal Reserve System (“the Fed") And it's tough to heat the BENEFITS of working at the 

* is aspecial place. Few employers carry Fed. We offer health and dental insurance, a generous 
the CHALLENGES and prestige that come with serving as employer-matched savings plan, educational assistance 
the central bank of the United States. Our unique status and other perks, including a subsidized cafeteria, an in- 
also enables us to offer a kind of STABILITY that’s rare in house fitness center and a business-casual dress code. 
today’s job market. 

If you are interested in a career at the Federal Reserve 

Not sure where you would fit in? There are a wide variety Bank of St. Louis or one of its three branch locations in 
of career options and advancement OPPORTUNITIES Little Rock, Louisville or Memphis, visit 
available. our web site for more information. 


- Analyst/Accountant - Auditor 


+ Bank Examiner + Management Trainee WWW.STLS.FRB.ORG 


RBG&Co. 


Commerce Bank | offers you a career 
“Super Community Bank” not just a job. 


At Commerce Bank, our people are our most ; : 
critical resource! We strive to recruit and retain | RBGECo. provides a full range of accounting, 
people who are highly motivated, customer tax, and consulting services. 
cnreaed. and share a vision of our common goals. RBG offers: 
We provide a working environment which 
encourages personal development and equal pn eee oe 
opportunity. We are a “Super Community Bank Sidieil wie 
which stands behind our mission statement; Be “anes os 
Accessible, Offer Solutions, and Build a oe 

3 F Invotvement 
Relationships! 


+ A Team-Oriented Culture 


We have a wide variety of opportunities! Positions 
are posted in our HR office in Clayton, or visit our Wierda a wetdeite 
website: www.commercebank.com - click on ost iat Cee 
Home and Commerce Careers! !f you would like 
to be part of a team of dedicated professionals who 
value you and your contributions, please forward 
your resume to: Commerce Bank, 8000 Forsyth, 
Suite 900, Clayton, MO 63105. Or fax to (314) 746- 
3770. E-mail: Ar.stlouis@commercebank.com. 


et tee 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F/D/V. 


Cunningham, Ashley 53, 162, 243 
Cunningham, Jeremy 125 
Currence, Elizabeth 258 

Curtis, Joseph 258 

Cusumano, Mollie 192 

CVS Pharmacy 


Dahm, Jeff 150 

Daily, Kyle 11, 98,118, 191 
Dake, Brooke 258 

Dale, Terra 154 

Dalton, Jake 146, 184 
Damrow, Barton 146 
Danek, Megan 110, 120, 121 
Daniel, Karen 196 

Daniel, Matthew 190 
Daniels, Sarah 165, 258 
Dargin, Troy 212 

Dark, Kara 146 

Datlatt, Howard 193 
Dandna, Lisa 141 

Daugherty, Mavie 159, 243 
Dauner, Jill 152 

Daunter, Jason 213 

Dave Matthews Band 19 
Davenport, Jennifer 181 
Davis Benjamin 95 

Davidson, Lisa 31, 189 
Davidson, Stacey 165, 172, 258 
Davidson, Stephanie 9, 185, 258 
Davis, Angela 159, 182 
Davis, Brett 148 

Davis, Cherokie 243 

Davis, Diane 157 

Davis, Holly 73 

Davis, Jennifer 154, 258 
Davis, Kenny 115 

Davis, Latonya 8, 243 
Davis, Lauren 282 

Davis, Neal 166 

Davis, Stephanie 282 

Davis, William 150 
Davison, Melissa 154, 238 
Davisson, Lindsey 258 
Dawson, Carissa 258 

Day, Leah 120 

Dean, Thad 176, 207, 243 
Deao, Jamie 189 

Deckard, Kristen 146 
Decker, Mandy 103 

Decker, Merci 258 

Deets, Brandon 161 

Degraaf, Mike 150 

Dehart, Lauren 258 
Deimeke, Nick 174, 258 
DeGuzman, Margaret 165 
Delaney, McCarten 146, 168, 243 
Delanty, Derick 118, 137, 243 
Delehant, Ryan 182, 192 
DelSignore, Nick 166 

Delta Chi 18, 148 

Delta Mu Delta 178 

Delta Siinga Phi 147 

Delta Zeta. 26,77, 149 
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Demir, Sibel 178 

Dempsey, Peter 283 
Dencklau, Dani 163, 258 
Denney, Meghan 258 
Dennis, Emily 160, 189 
Dennis, Heather 176, 182 
Department of Higher Education 246 
DePeralta, Ebony 189 
DePriest, Jarrett 146 

Derr, Lacy 160 

Dettmer, Emily 

166, 169, 176, 182, 258 
Deweese, Jeff 258 

Dewhirst, Robert 168, 207 
Dey, Jenna 150, 172, 258 
DeYoung, Ron 79 

Diagnan, Ryan 160 

Dicke, Tarryn 

151, 152, 173, 178, 184, 258 
Dickens, Kate 154 
Dickerson, Teresa 63 
Dieckhoff, Kristin 258 
Diggs, Nancy 223 
Digiovanni, Anthony 150 
Digiovanni, Lisa 154, 258 
Dignan, Kyle 160 

Dijkstra, Edsger 95 

Dill, Dana 154, 155 

Dill, Michelle 258 

Dillon, Kristina 135 
Dimmitt, Kimberly 151, 243 
Dinnius, Mark 283 

Dishman, Lee 147 
Disselhoff, Abby 130, 258 
Ditsch, Ben 193 

Divis, Bridget 

152, 154, 159, 182, 192, 243 
Dix, Emily 

165, 168, 174, 176, 243 
Dockus-Ahlrichs, Katy 160 
Dodd, Daley 258 

Dodd, Regan 139 

Dolt, Megan 86 
Dombrowski, Lydia 159, 258 
Donalson, Danielle 160, 163 
Donnelly, Jerry 223 
Doolittle, Stephanie 150 
Dothage, Jon 150 

Dotson, Alane 168, 182, 192, 243 
Dotson, Emily 240 

Dotson, Laura 283 

Dotson, William 283 
Dondna, Lisa 160, 174, 258 
Dougan, Larry 95 

Douglas, Sandra 178 

Dovel, Megan 258 

Dowd, Jamie [52 

Downey, Lindsey 172 
Dozark, Amanda 258 

Drake, Shawna 150 

Drew, Margaret 218, 226 
Drewes, Josh 115 

Drews, Patricia 203 

Driber, Rose 283 

Driver, Charles 159 

Driver, Jennifer 213 
Drutnminond, Erin 152 


Dubolino, Tony 140, 153 
Dudley, Amy 243 

Duer, Kyle 148 

Duering, Brian 154 

Duffey, Keith 258 

Duffey, Michael 243 
Dugan, Brian 150 

Dugan, Sean 150 

Duggan, Michael 160 
Duke, Linda 214, 221 
Dulle, Jeremy 154, 155 
Duncan, Amanda 190, 258 
Dungeons and Dragons 65 
Dunlap, Michael 258 
Dunn, Chris 158, 160, 243 
Dunn, Phillip 258 

Dunn, Rebecca 11, 160, 161 
Dunn, Sally 189, 208, 209 
Dunnell, Rebecca 208 
Dunwoody, Amanda 49, 243 
Durmus, Levent 178 

Dust, Sister Carol 248 
Duvall, David 66 

Dye, Michael 11, 258 


Eades, Virgil 148 

Eagen, Jessica 165 
EarthShare 304 

Easterla, David 172 

Eaton, Jason 180 

Eboh, Kenneth 115 
Eckstein, Sasha 185, 283 
Edmonds, John 32,115, 116 
Edwards, Bryson 148 
Edwards, Bud 12 
Edwards, Carla 188 
Edwards, Kara 258 
Edwards, Kristen 193 
Edwards, Zach 112, 118, 130, 168 
Egeland, Carla 160 

Eggen, Dan 82 

Eggers, Traci 146, 258 
Eginoire, Jeramie 148, 258 
Ehlers, Marjean 14 
Eickhoff, Ashley 165 
Eidson, Casey 243 

Eimer, Adam 153 

Eisaman, Alicia 150 
Eisaman, Elizabeth 243 
Eischeid, Michelle 146, 168, 190 
Eischeid, Rose 187 
Eischen, Rob 16, 106 
Eisheid, Michelle 258 
Eiswert, Jim 207 
Eksterowicz, Helene 90 
Elam, Jimmy 132, 133 
Elder, Andrew 72 

Elder, Kenny 172 

Eldred, Paula 258 

Elfrank, Rob 149 

Elking, Tiffany 283 

Elliot, Brad 118, 130, 137 
Elliott, Ben 154, 155 
Elliott, Heather 258 


Elliott, Melissa 181 

Ellis, Holly 159, 188,189, 243 
Ellis, Jennifer 174, 258 

Ellis, Mandy 171 

Ellis, Ryan 133 

Ellwanger, Megan 171 

Elum, William 166 
Emberton, Katie 258 
Eminem 71 

Emison, Chris 147, 258 
Enderle, Chuck 184 

Engel, Nathan 258 

Engle, Gretchen 189 

English, Juanita 208 
Ensminger, Staci 180, 190, 203 
Entwistle, John 95 

Epperson, Tara 102, 181 
Erbek, Ethan 6 

Ercanli, Melik 148, 170, 192 
Erickson, Grant 150 

Erman, Ozden Gokboga 148 
Ernst, Kim 182, 243 

Erwin, Ashlee 161, 192, 243 
Espeer,Amy 146 

Essig, Annie 258 

Estes, Andrea 172, 243 
Estrin, Dan 41 

Ethos 16 

Ethridge, Rusty 181 

Euston, Mark 148 

Evans, Alicia 160, 261 
Evans, Chad 219 

Evans, Janis 243 

Evans, Wendy 169 
Ewing,Adam 166, 186, 261 
Eye, Derek 172, 173,175 


Fagan, The Company 305 

Fairchild, Keri 165, 168, 176, 186. 
243 

Faith No More 4 

Falcone, Janice 207, 248 

Falcone, Paul 216, 248 

Family Day 21 

Farley, Cathy 169, 185 

Farmer, David 166, 172, 261 

Farr, Sam 47, 49, 190, 192 

Fays, Soraya 52, 159, 162, 261 
Feather, Curtis 148, 261 

Federal Reserve Bank of St. Lonis 289 
Feilner, Ryan 148, 261 

Feldinan, Stephanie 120 

Fellowship of Christian Athlete 162 
Felps, Bill 160, 182, 188, 223, 243 
Felton, Richard 203 

Fenner, Jennifer 243 

Ferguson, Josh 149, 172, 238 
Ferguson, Kara 168 

Ferguson, Maxine 153 

Ferguson, Megan 185, 261 

Ferris, Ron 207 

Festival of Cultures 28 

Fiala, LaciAnn 161, 178, 189 
Fichtner, Amanda 261 


Fiedler, Ben 261 Finnegan, Kers 183 Fitegerald, Erica 283 bratley, Matt 148 


Field, Richard 207 Finney, Kendra 243 Fitzgerald, Jennifer 243 Francis, Alexa 60 
} Fielder, Ben 147 Fischer, Brittany 165, 166, 201 Fixter, Tiffany 140, 261 Francis, Ginny 146, 192 
{ Fields, Jom Zol Fish, Brian 38 Flay Raising 28 Francis, bled: 243 
} Fields. Tenesha 128 Fisher, Becky 243 Flaherty, Rand: 261 Frandsen, Jenniler 243 
{ Fifth Third Bank 297 Fisher, Chnton A 160 Fleischmann, Todd 243 Frank, Gabe 115 
Figg, James 176 Fisher, Denys 95 Fleming, Amy 29,185, 261 Franken, Alane 172, 243 
Financial Management Association Fisher, Jesse 130, Fleming, Scour 124, 125, 127 Franken Hall Council 162 
1178 137, 160, 162, 168 Flemmaungs, Craig 137 Frederick, krin 169, 170, 261 
} Finch, Heath 115 Fisher, Jill 131, 176, 185, 243 Flinn, Casey 146 Frederick, Wayne 190 
Findley, Jared 115 Fisher, Matt. 137 Flohr, Charhe 115 Freeman, Brock 154, 261 
} Findley, Ryan 261 Fisher, Megan 166, 26) Florea, Wes 130, 137 Frerking, Kar) 149, 152, 178, 192 
Findley, Tunothy 95 Fisher, Richard 153 Florence, Alabaina 106 26) 
Finke, Kristen 150, 26) Fisher, Sarah 261 Floyd, Gemayel 146 Frerking, Lindsey 149, 261 
Flynn, Julie 160, 170, 261 Fricke, Derek 148 
Folwer, Chad, 130 Friederich, Laura 128, 129 
Fonoti, Raymond 115 Friedrich, Lacy 
Fontaine, Gelina 182, 225, 261 1S}, 173, 174, 177, 184, 261 
Food, Acine & Vending 303 Fries-Britt Sharon 45 
Foot, Jeffrey 240 Fritz, Ricky 117 
Ford, David 160, 162 Froehlich, Aaron 115, 160 
Ford, Tiara 159 Froment, Mary 163, 261 
Fordyce, Lori Frost, Rochelle 150 
1S], 152, 161, 165, 172, 177, 178, 243 Frucht, Rick 207 
Forensics 178 Frucht, Suzanne 185, 207 
Forrester, Allison 146 Fry, Carrol 216 
Forsen, Michelle 168 Frye, Matt 192 
Foss, Jule 261 Fuelling, Herdi 178, 243 
Fowler, Chad 118, 137, 261 Fuentes, Ben 26,71, 159, 261 
Fox, Amanda 243 Fullbright, Brad 160, 170 
Teele eer US, Vighiway 71tarns cotdlsonh Man Surect.an mterscciion Une igiked Fox, Christopher 243 Fuller, Connie 300 
controveny after an acodent canned two deaths. The road construction began in 1998 and was not Fox, Samantha 149, 243 Fuller, Kayla 154, 261 
ee rn ip ee ee ee NE ene Te Foxx, Charmel 243 Fuller, Nancy 243 
Foy, Nicole 146, 152 Fulton, Richard 207 
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CONGRATULATIONS SENIORS! 
WE WILL MISS YOU! 


Se 241 


Funk, Christina 261 
Funston, Chanda 190 
Furrow, Emmy 261 


Gaa, Stephanie 236 
Gabidoulline, Anvar 165, 261 
Gaelforce 72 

Gaffney, Mo 213 

Galate, Christy 150, 176, 261 
Galbraith, Abby 166, 261 
Gale, Tiffany 160, 261 
Galindo, Jorge 93 

Galitz, Melissa 190, 192, 261 
Galvin, Meghan 163 
Gamblin, Chad 19 
Gamma Chi 155, 156, 157 
Gamma Theta Upsilon 179, 202 
Gamblin, Chad 19 
Gannon, Rich 91 

Gansen, Hannah 162, 193, 261 
Garland, Logan 261 
Garner, Dana 283 
Garrett, Julie 154, 261 
Garrett, Matt 159 

Gaston, Kyle 243 

Gates, Hillary 243 

Gatrel, Jeffrey 146 
Gaukel, Karis 243 

Gaunt, Thomas 38 
Gedwillo, Brian 261 
Gegen, Curtis 168, 261 
Gehring, Angela 149, 261 
Geier, Lindsay 152, 188, 215, 261 
Geology Club 180, 202 
Gerdes, Mike 150 

Gerken, Carrie 159 
Gerlach, Terri 120 
Gerlach, Troy 133 

Gerlt, Lurenda 261 
Germer, Anitra 169 
Giambrone, Vinny 148 
Gianchino, Molly 152 
Gibb, Maurice 95 

Gibler, Erin 261 

Gibler, Kia 149 

Gibson, Chris 208 
Gibson, Scott 261 

Gibson, Troy 147 
Giddings, Seth 115, 243 
Gilbert, Ryan 148 
Gilbert, Steve 214, 221 
Gildehaus, Luke 261 
Gilgour, Samara 181 
Gille, George 223 
Gillespie, Derek 150, 261 
Gillespie, Sarah 283 
Gillette, Holli 120 
Gilinore, Erica 226 
Gilson, Alysa 283 

Gilson, Melissa 184 
Ginder, Laura 152 
Ginzburg, Alexander 95 
Girdner, Joe 243 

Givens, Joel 115 

Giza, Melissa 243 
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Glab, Joe 115 

Glasnapp, Melissa 137, 154 
Glasnapp, Nick 115, 178 
Glasscock, Dakota 148 
Glaus, Troy 90 

Glenn, Erica 283 

Glover, Gloriana 15, 71, 261 
Glover, Tony 115, 220 
Gnefkow, Jennifer 98,112, 122 
Goad, Craig 216 

Goddard, Melanie 64 
Goddard, Ryan 148 
Godsey, Karina 182, 192 
Goecker, Jordan 72 
Gokboga, Ozden 148, 261 
Goldsmith, Ciara 159, 173 
Goldstein, Nicole 154 
Gollady, Shedrick 159, 261 
Gomel, David 146 

Gomez, Anthony 261 
Gonzales, Rebecca 261 
Gonzalez, Ada Lucia 162, 169, 261 
Goodall, Kris 181 
Goodman, GouldEvans 288 
Goodsell, Joel 154, 155 
Goold, Michelle 122, 160 
Goos, Gerrad 115 

Gordon, Anne 166 
Gorham, Jack 283 
Gorman, Robert 243 
Gotti, John 95 

Gottsch, Nichole 152, 243 
Goudge, Beth 225 
Goudge, Eric 115 
Goudge, Ted 203 

Gould, Brian 159 
Governor’s Youth Council 246 
Goymerac, Mike 115 
Graber, Julie 165 
Grabowski, Christine 189 
Graduate School 236, 237 
Graduation 79, 80 

Graf, Peter 283 

Grame, Bess 170 

Grant, Malinda 180,190, 202 
Gratopp, Apryl 261 
Ground, Common 162 
Graves, Brian 160 

Graves, Eddie 168, 262 
Graves, Sam 177 

Gray, Ryan SB 148, 243 
Great White 86 

Greeley, Beth 262 

Greely, Becky 9 

Green, Adolph 95 

Green, Ben 154, 155, 262 
Green, Clarence 34, 54 
Green Day 16 

Greenwheel 40 

Greek Week 76 

Grefe, Holly 146, 262 
Gregg, Tiffany 243 
Gregory, Abbot 4, 24 
Gregory, Jason 146 

Greier, Lindsay 186 
Greisen, Chris 108, 114 
Grell, Clark 184 

Griffin, Dustin 150 


Griffin, Rebecca 165 

Griffin, Scott 148 

Grinchuk, Leana 165 
Grinchuk, Olena 262 
Grispino, Frank 236 

Gritton, Jessica 262 

Gross, Caroline 26, 149, 182, 243 
Gross, Pat 225 

Grosse, Ashley 118, 119, 137, 160 
Groumoutis, Tina 216 
Groves, Christie 262 

Gruden, John 91 

Grudzinski, Mike 42, 43 
Gruwell, Erin 74 

Guest, Kelsee 150 
Guettermann, Luke 148 
Guhde, Shelly 169, 243 
Guliani, Rudolph 89 

Gullick, Marlene 149 
Gumm, Bobby 90, 182 
Guns, Young 71 

Gurley, Kris 150 
Gustafson, Jon 115 

Gutelius, Erica 154, 262 
Gutierrez, Janeris 243 
Gutschenritter, Pete 184, 262 


Haberyan, April 228, 229 
Haberyan, Kurt 207 
Hackler, Ashley 162 
Hackmann, Bethany 262 


Haddock, Gregory 203 
Hafemeister, Eric 243 

Hagan, Jeff 262 

Hagedorn, Susan 262 

Hahn, Melissa 169 

Haley, Mick 91 

Hall, Brad 160 

Halsey, Sarah 243 

Halsey, Stephanie 75, 262 
Halverson, Jennifer 243 
Hamar, Zsolt 73 

Hamblin, David 115 
Hamilton, Barbara 21 
Hamilton, Jason 220 
Hamilton, Katie 21, 238 
Hamilton, Mark 21 

Hamilton, Megan 21, 119, 130 
Hamilton, Natalie 21 
Hammerskin 74 

Hammon, Angela 122 
Hammond, Nancy 11 
Hammontree, Erica 134, 135 
Hampton, Andy 115 

Hanson, Katy 191 

Hance, Ryan 172 

Hancock, Herbie 19 

Hand, Michaela 174, 243 
Handa, Sachie 51, 160, 165, 262 
Handicap Accessibility 46, 49 
Handler, Ruth 95 

Handlos, Jacqueline 135, 166,262 
Haney, Astra 159, 262 
Haney, Laura 169, 262 
Hanks, Rita 21 


pening the Door for 
Flexible Learning! 


Northwest 
Missouri 
Educational 


McKemy Center for Lifelong Learning 
800 UNIVERSITY DR - MARYVILLE 
PH: (660) 562-1113 
FAX: (660) 562-1949 


WORKING TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
THROUGH TECHNOLOGY 


KNWT-TV would 
like to 
congratulate our 
seniors! 


Bobby Gumm Bill Felps 
Kimberly Ernst Joe Cox 
Your hard work Sara Magnus AndyTownsend 
will be missed Justin Ross — Eric Mickelson 
both on and Will Murphy — Roy Anderson 
off the screen. Matt Sanchelli Jessi Jacobs 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~KNWT /INDEX.HTML . = 
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Head, Marcy 263 
Headley, Patricia 207 
Headrick, Ed 95 
Heaivilin, Benjamin 172 
Healy, Chris 190 

Healy, Jen 150 

Heard, Katie 263 

Heck, Brandon 168 
Hecker, Jill 152 
Hedges, Patrick 186 
Hedrick, Sierra 263 
Heermann, Erica 146 
Hegna, Kara 169 
Heiderholt, Russ 30 

Heil, John 118, 130, 131, 137 
Heimann, Andrea 263 
Heinen, Justin 166, 263 
Heiner, Trevor 147 
Heintz, Kerre 190 
Heisterkamp, Emily 181 
Helberg, Amdia 154 
Heller, Jennifer 130, 137 
Helmink, Kristin 

119, 152, 168, 190 
Helms, Gabriel 115, 130, 131 
Heman, Clark 146, 184, 263 
Henke, Lacie 169, 265 
Henke, Lindsay 184 
Hennessy, Adam 150 
Henning, Lindsey 146 
Henning, Megan 159 
Henry, Amanda 265 
Henry, William 265 
Henslee, Susan 154 


Henson, William 95 
Herbek, Ethan 265 

Herbel, Amanda 63 
Herbert, Virginia 170 
Hermesch, Amanda 265 
Hermreck, Kim 149, 265 
Hernandaz, Joseph 147 
Hernandez, Adriana 139, 243 
Herner, Raven 92,98, 139 
Herrick, Kelly 169, 243 
Herring, Mitch 32, 

107, 108, 109, 114, 115 
Hervas, Jon 283 

Herzog Contracting Corp, 287 
Hess, Shawn 160 

Hesse, Brian 84, 88, 207, 259 
Hesse, Chris 41 

Hesse, Jacob 243 

Hester, Heidi 244 

Hetzler, Mark 68 

Heusel, Barbara 216 
Heyen, Beau 26, 212, 244 
Hiatt, John 8, 9, 148 
Hiatt, Julie 150, 265 
Hickman, Ashley 151, 173 
Hickman, Lyndsey 169 
Hickman, Michael 

150, 152, 153, 179, 244 
Hicks, Braya 160, 265 
Hildreth, Samantha 189 
Hill, Derek 150 

Hill, Scott 153 

Hill, Tracy 283 

Hilsabeck, Vicky 182 


Himer, Mitch 226 

Hindricks, Gerry 10 

Hines, Kendra 187, 191, 283 
Hines, Rachel 265 

Hiser, Mitch 160, 265 
Hispanic-American Leadership 
Organization 162 

Hitschler, Sarah 188, 244 
Hitsman, Joel 133 

Hitz, Jodie 166, 265 
Hoakison, Valerie 

160, 165, 169, 176, 265 
Hobbs, Julie 270 

Hobbs, Michael 216, 271 
Hoberg, Brian 154, 265 
Hocker, Christina 151, 265 
Hodges, Melanie 265 

Hodkin, Tiffany 169, 185, 191 
Hoegh, Maren 169, 179, 244 
Hoffecker, Jessica 265 

Hoffert, Heidi 120 

Hoffman, Michael 191, 283 
Hofpar, Cameo 169, 180, 265 
Hogue, Brooke 128 

Holden, Bob 246 

Holder, Chris 148, 154, 172, 244 
Hole-In-One Indoor Miniature Golf 
Course 16 

Holidays $7 

Hollinger, Whitney 160, 166, 265 
Holmes, Priest 107 

Holthaus, Mark 148 

Holthus, Phillip $2, 186, 209 
Holtzclaw, Joe 115 


Homecoming 28 
Homecoming Parade 30 
Homeland Security Department 260 
Homuth, Rebecca 300 

Honey, Josh 108, 115, 117 
Hongsyok, Montavee 160, 240 
Hoobastank 40, 41 

Hoover, Leigha 150 

Hope, Rachel 29, 213 
Hopkins, Rebekah 29, 160 
Horizons West 274 

Horne, Jeremy 265 

Horner, Channing 174 
Horner, Louise 174 
Horticulture Club 180 
Horton, Maura 182, 193 
Hoskey, Karen 203 

Hoskey, Marvin 42, 176, 223 
Hoskins, Caitlin 122 

Hoskins, Carlie 113, 122 
Hotmer, Brittany 283 
Houchens, Cherie 244 
Houchin, J.R. 178, 192 
Houfek, Paul 130, 137, 149 
House, April 137 

House, Jon 130, 137 
Howard, Grant 172, 193 
Howe, Marlina 152, 186, 244 
Howell, Austin 19, 244 
Howell, Jamin 160 

Hoyt, Ashley 150 

Hoyt, Eric 115 

HPERD Club 180 

Hubbard, Aleta 8, 9 


Congratulations 
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You can listen in on 1 06. / FM 


year 


on air! 


Hubbard, Dean 8, 9, 11, 28. 
45, 78, 79, 80, 20, 

106 198, 234, 235 

Huber, DeAnn 244 

Hucke, Kelly 14, 150, 265 
Hudson Hall Counc 163 
Hulfman, Fhzabeth 160 
Hughes, Stephame 244 
Huhmann, Amanda 190, 244 
Hola, Brian 184, 244 

Hull, Christina 26S 

Hull, Zackary 150, 163 
Humana Marathon 270 
Hundley, Kathy 26 

Hungarian Orchestra 72 
Hungate, Mark 146 

Hunken, Lindsey 146, 205 
Hunt, April 160 

Hunt, Cassandra 283 

| Hunt, Dave 153 

| Hunter, Ben 115 

Hunter. Kim 95 

} Hurst, Juha 191 

} Hurst. Suzanne 154 

Hurt, Kristie 146 

) Rebar. Amanda 26S 

| Husband, Rick 86, 95 
Hussaim., Nazira 244 

} Hussein, Saddam 84, 88 
Huston, Andrew 115 

t Hutchins, Jonathan 16,17, 265 
i Hutchinson, Mike 107 

s Hutson, Josh 180 

) Hy-Vee 303 

Hyland, Alhson 110, 112, 120 
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Ibarra, Eddie 32, 108, tl4, 115 
| Ibrahimkhan. Gasim 28, 244 
Ibrahimkhan, Reda 244, 265 
ICY 71 
THP Industral Inc 287 
Ikimeier, Jessica 152 
Iam, Ramon 86 
Immel. Patnck 174, 192 
Incubus 16 
Indian Student Assocation 164 
Ingels. Jusnn 191. 265 
| Ingels, Zach 63 
" Ingram. Heather 228, 265 
Ingram, John 244 
* Inlow, Chris 150, 265 
Inn, Frank 95 
‘Intercultural and Internanonal Center 
312 
imerfratermty Counal $9, 148 
internanional Student Organizanon 
28. 165 
Irlmeier, Jessica 152 
Irwin, Maegan 159, 166, 265 
Isbell, Kane 283 
Ishn, Akiko 244 
Ishimoto. Shoko 244 
Israel. Peter 164 
Iverson, Carnie 166. 168 
Ives. Renee 265 
fwai. Ben 283 


J. Mary Bossunp 174 
Jackson, Andrew 160 
Jackson, Byron 125 

Jackson, Dexter 91 

Jackson, Hannah 11 

Jackson, Haywood 159, 265 
Jackson, Jill 186 

Jackson, Kristin 162, 166 
Jackson, Lacey 93,119, 130 
Jackson, Mandi 283 
Jackson, Randy 90 


Jackson, Ramiesha 45, 159, 265 


Jackson, Ren 160 
Jackson, Sharece 159, 163 
Jackson, Travis 11S 
Jacobs, Jessica 152, 188, 244 
Jacobs, John 203 
Jacobsen, Courtney 188, 244 
Jacobsen, Danner 230 
Jagger, Noelle 165, 166 
Jain, Ritu 164, 265 
James, Adrian 191, 245 
James, Ashlee 161, 174 
James, LeBron 91 

James, Victor 125, 238 
James, Wendy 245 

Janes. Theresa 265 
Jaques, Jennifer 172, 245 
Jasa, Roddy 26, 148 

Jass Salon 10 

Jay. Stephen Gould 95 
Jeffress, Lloyd 4, 22, 23, 25 
Jelavich, Mark 195 
Jenkins, Mike 160 
Jenkins, Rachel 

110, 119, 137, 245 
Jenkins, Travis 160 
Jenning, Brian 185 
Jennings, Angela 265 
Jennings, Sam 166 
Jennings, Shea 265 
Jensen, Jennifer 

ST UZ less 26S 
Jensen, Kathryn 160, 245 
Jensen, Kyle 148 

Jensen, Lori 166, 245 
Jenson, Jina 233 

Jentsch, Nathan 283 


Jeppesen, Daniel 160, 162, 265 


Jesaitis, Mary 180, 265 


Jesse, Shannon 146, 174, 265 


Jewell, Brian 16, 18, 106 
Jewell, Duane 184, 223 
John, Kerem Suer 148 
Johnson, Andy 150 
Johnson, Arhsa 245 
Johnson, Bnan 245 
Johnson, Carrie 120, 168 
Johnson, Chase 150 
Johnson, Dwoynne 159 
Johnson. Grace 192. 265 
Johnson, Jack 19 
Johnson. Jams 20 
Johnson, fim 2) 
Johnson, Lezlee 38 


Johnson, Mat 207 

Johnson, Meghan 169, 184 
Johnson, Michael 21 
Johnson, Par 149, 178 
Johnson, Sarah 300 
Johnson, Scott 186, 265 
Johason, Taganma 

189, 178, 182, 26S 
Johnston, Matt 115 

Jones, Aaron 154, 155, 265 
Jones, Amanda 149, 265 
Jones, Brett. 133 

Jones, Cale 265 

Jones, Diana 26% 

Jones, Fdgar 133 

Jones, Floyd 125 

Jones, Jesse 11S 

Jones, Kerry 245 

Jones, larry 86 

Jones, Lindsay 245 

Jones, Paul 216 

Jones, QC. 160 

Jones, Sara 120 

Jones, Stefanie 265 

Joonas, Kishwar 42 

Joram, Flora 165 

Jordan, Pat 130, 131 

Jordan, Stephanie 283 
Jorgensen, Charlotte 102, 181, 245 
Josephsen, Lisa 96, 

152, 154, 161, 180, 190, 245 
Josepi, Jebediah 153 

Joyce, Analiesa 166 

Judah, Rachel! 168 

Judd, Renee 122 

Juhl, Jackie 151, 173, 184, 245 
Junker, Leshe 120, 121 
Jurado, Dan 148, 245 
Jurgens, Nic 178, 192 
Justice, Becky 171 

JW Jones Student Union 112 


Kaipust, Kylie 165, 225 
Kaiser, Kyle 115 

Kaligotla, Sreenivas 164 
Kalkbrenner, Carissa 

152, 154, 165, 168, 245 
Kamath, Akshay 29, 164, 165 
Kanger, Michaela 245 
Kansas State University 259 
Kappa Delea 193 

Kappa Omicron Nu 182, 224 
Kappa Sigma 141, 143, 149 
Kapoor, Ashish 148, 265 
Kapur, Kunal 164 

Kapur, Mayank 164 
Karowski, Chris 273 

Karsh, Yousuf 95 

Karssen, Kara 12, 

13, 14, 80. 165, 168, 182 
Kasoa, John 28.118, 137 
Kauffman, Chns 146 

Kay, Wendy 166, 245 
Keefhaver, Grace 265 
Keeton, Renee 166 

Kegs and Eggs 31 


Kegegen, Curtts 227 

Keiller, Kodi 245 

Keim, Catherine 185, 245 
Keirsey, Drew 160 

Keith, Zach 138, 139, 160, 265 
Keller, Carla 152, {88 

Keller, Jenmifer 152, 245 
Kelley, Andrea 265 

Kelley, Chris, 93 

Kelley, lisa 146, 265 

Kelly, Kevin 172 

Kelly, Keysto. 172, 265 
Kemunerer, Keri 

146, 152, 165, 245 
Kempers, Josh 146, 172, 176, 246 
Kempf, Ashley 265 

Kendel, Cindy 214, 221 
Kendrick, Jacob 246 

Kenkel, Cindy 178, 191 
Kennedy, Shawna 146, 265 
Kennish, Laura 162 

Kephart, Amy 149 

Keraus, Kyle 118, 130, 131, 137 
Kerkhoff, Sara 162, 166, 265 
Kerkmann, Casey 167 

Kern, Amy 182 

Kerr, Jean 95 

Kerr, Susan 283 

Ketcham, Steve 150 

Key, Don 153 

KFC 303 

Khan, Hunain 164 

Khanna, Dhiraj 164 

Khanna, Gaurav 148, 164 
Kharadia, Virabhai 164 

Kies, Pat 148 

Kim, Jaehee 4 

Kim, Laeyoung 29, 160 
Kimbrough, Kerry 150 
Kimbrough, Sage 212, 213 
Kimrey, Crystal 160 

Kingston, Garretr. 182 
Kirchhoff, Reid 174, 193, 216 
Kirk, Jared 181 

Kirk, Mike 148, 265 

Kishwar, Joonas 43, 214, 221 
Kisker, Brett 

161, 168, 181. 190, 265 
Kite, Cassia 246 

Kite, Jake 148 

Kittle, Fmily 169, 265 

Kitzing, Julia 160, 168, 246 
Kitzing, Tim 149 

Kizilarmut, John 19 

Klainm, Matt 130, 137 
Kleeschulte, Jennifer 176, 180, 246 
Kleinlein, Josh 150 

Kline, Kevin 159 

Kling, Damel 283 
Klingensmith, Cheryl 265 
Kloewer, Ehzabeth 265 
Klopfenstein, Kenton 133, 246 
Kloppenburg, fill 179, 181, 246 
Klotz, Brooke 184, 184, 247 
Klute, Paul 21,37. 166. 167, 2658 
Knapp, Adam 148, 207, 265 
Knapp, Ashley 168 

Knapp, Juhe 169, 247 

Knapp. Monica 28 


MS 255 


LOOKING FOR 


DVEN’ 


1 Borders, 
No Boundaries. 


www.usborderpatrol.gov 
1-888-300-5500 (Ext. 9869) 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 
is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


Retail Management 


You've Got the Resume, 


We've Got the Jobs 


You've worked hard for years, dedicating the last couple of them to your future. You've sent 
out more resumes than you can count. And you've probably even been on more interviews 
than you care to mention. The whole process can be frustrating. That's why you should 
send your resume right now to Walgreens, America’s $18 billion retail pharmacy leader. 
Our outstanding opportunities target ambitious individuals who desire challenge and 
excitement in their careers. We take pride in the fact that our valuable management staff is 
provided with an extensive (paid) training program and excellent advancement opportunities 
to achieve lifelong success 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 


Please forward your resume today 10: Walgreens District Office, 4350 Shawnee 
Mission Pkwy., #127, ine KS 66205. Fax: 913-236-8929. We offer competitive 
starting salaries and excellent benefits, including employee discounts and unparalleled 
advancement potential. Walgreens promotes and supports a drug-free workplace. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


WWalzrccns 


www.walgreens.com 
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OUR MISSION We help people live longer, healthier, happier lives. 
OUR VALUES FOR SUCCESS Respect for individuals - Integrity - 


Teamwork - Sense of urgency - Openness - Willingness to embrace change. 
OUR GOAL Tov hire great people to help us achieve our mission. 


OUR LOCATIONS 4,100 stores in 25 states east of the Mississippi and 
the District of Columbia. 


Graduate into Your Future 
with a Career in Retail Management 


We at CVS recognize the hard work and dedication that has gotten you where 
you are today. By applying your skills within our exciting organization, you 
will benefit from a professional environment that is supportive and progres- 
sive. And our benefits are among the most comprehensive in the industry and 
include competitive salaries, medieal/dental/life/disability insurance, 401(k), 
ESOP and much more! 


If you are interested in a career (not just a job) and would like to lear more 
about a position with CVS, please send/fax your resume and salary history to: 
CVS, 2800 Enterprise St., Indianapolis, IN 46219. 

Fax: (317) 351-3012. Phone: (317) 351-3032. Email: bldudley@evs.com. 


pharmacy 


An affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 
www.cvs.com 


O'veereacc’D sevens 


Going after what you 
want. Giving it your all. 
Pro g you have what 
it takes. People like 
you are finding 

JY and enjoying 

all its rewards at Fifth 
Third Bank. We're the 
most profi I le bank 
in the country anda 
diversified financial 
services company. 
Bu | S here is 
anything but business 
as usual, We're 

ariel, quicker to 

react and totally driven 


— just like 


If you’ re finishing your degree or have just completed it, we invite you to consider 
starting your career here. Gain all the advantages of expanding opportunity, 
individual prosperity and high visibility when you invest your talent in onc of our 
dynamic divisions: Retail Banking, Commerical Banking, Corporate Finance, 
Midwest Payment Systems (MPS), Operations, Data Processing and Support 
Services. See our Web site for specific opportunities. 


www.53.com 


We have opportunities for: 


¢ MPS Associate 

¢ Operations Associate 
* Retail Associate 

¢ Systems Analyst 


* Bank Associate 

¢ Business Analyst 

* Commercial Associate 

° Financial Management Program 
(FMP) 


Please contact: Fifth Third Bank, Fifth Third Center MD 109021, Cincinnati, OH 45263. 
Fax: 513-744-4950. Email: clarisse.berry@53.com. Fifth Third is committed to 
diversity and equal employment opportunity. We support an environment in which all 
people can succeed. 


Kentucky Michigan BM Tllinots| 


Cincinnati Cleveland Indianapol Lexington Detrom Chicago 
Jurnhers I _ 
fUMOoUs 


Fifth Third Bank 


Wertleg Herd Te Be The Only Sseh You H Fver Nerd. 


Kneisel,Adam 161, 172, 247 
Knepp, Travis 163, 191 
Kneyse, Danelle 159, 265 
Knierim, Jamie 161, 176, 190 
Knight, Karen 150, 152 
Knight, Lindsey 103, 146 
Knilans, Brianne 170 
Knobbe, Katie 150, 265 
Knop, Matthew 148, 247 
Knotts, Erin 146 

Knowles, Andrea 189, 247 
Knox, Pam 135 

Knust, Bill 184 

Knust, Joe 184, 190 

KNWT 182, 293 
Kobayashi, Ai 165, 265 

Koch Construction 67 

Koehler, Eric 148 

Koehler, Phil 166 

Koerner, Kassi 154 

Koerten, Anne 150 
Koeteman, Megan 160, 174, 265 
Koger, Leah 160, 265 

Koile, Mikaela 146, 192 
Kolbo, Heather 122 
Kondrashov, Peter 207 

Kopp, Kevin 162 

Korthanke, Reba 154 
Kosman, Marjie 184, 190 
Kothari, Viraj 164 

Koyama, Hitomi 160, 165, 265 
Kramer, Ernest 208 

Kramer, Jamasa 247 

Krause, Katy 160, 247 
Kreifels, Tammy 151, 173 
Kreikemeier, Dawn 150 
Kreikemeier, Tony 163 
Kreizinger, Joe 93 

Kresse, Tiffany 266 
Krieftmeyer, Nancy 180, 247 
Kriegel, Dovelle 247 

Krierim, Jamie 146, 152 
Kroll, Renae 186, 188, 266 
Krupa, Benjamin 247 
Kuecker, Ryan 154, 155 
Kuhn, Courtney 154, 266 
Kuhs, Brian 247 

Kumar, Sanjiv 164 
Kunkelman,Amy 181, 192, 193 
Kurz, J.R. 166 

Kurzava, Benjamin 186 
Kussman, Julian 184 

Kwan, King 160, 165, 172, 266 
KZLX 182 


Laber, Lesslee 160 

Laber, Phil 216, 232 

Lacy, Gara 130, 137, 232 
Lacy, Jeremy 173, 176 

Lacy, Justin 115 

Lade, Bob 140 

Lade, Dana 128 

Lafon, Heather 52, 162 
LaFranca, Pete 153 

Lager, Brad 95 
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Lakebrink, John 87, 158 
Lakhani, Gulshan 164 

Lally, Greg 177 

Lamberson, Josh 115 
Lambert, Rachel 266 
Lamberty, Kim 76, 152, 159, 
180, 247 

Lamer, Fred 223 

Lamer, Jacqueline 223 
Lamken, Elizabeth 173, 247 
Lancaster, Nathan 172 
Landers, Ann 95 

Landers, Stephanie 266 

Lane, Carolyn 247 

Lane, Carrie 154, 191 

Lane, Jessica 

86, 402, 1s, 9. 37, 
Lane, Nathan 107, 168 
LanFranca, Pete 154, 266 
Lania, Priscislla 139 

Lanier, Brian 208 

Lansberg, Shanna 160, 266 
Lantz, Sara 143 

Lapinski, Tara 300 

Largent, Allyson 52, 53, 162 
Larrea, Diego 165, 240 
Larsen, Kristin 149, 165, 266 
Larson, Damian 22, 24, 25, 95 
Larson, Nick 147, 180 
Larson, Arley 223 

LaShell, Heather 151, 180, 247 
Laskie, Jerilyn 283 

Lassiter, Amy 11, 266 
Lawless, Danielle 122, 160 
Lawrence, Joshua 283 
Lawson, Julie 154, 266 
Lawson, Selena 266 

Le, Tiffani 283 

Leach, Lauren 52, 53, 224, 225 
Leatherman, Mindy 39, 160, 266 
Lederman, Leon 235 

Lee, Betsy 

P12) ENS, WN, FSO, 1375 192 
Lee, Dustin 247 

Lee, Eun-ju 165, 247 

Lee, Hyeryoung 160 

Lee, John Malvo 4 

Lee, Mikala 247 

Leet, Dick 12 

Leif, Megan 169, 180, 266 
Lemke, Bryce 163, 166 
Lemke, Valerie 266 

Lemons, Andy 118 

LeNoire, Rosetta 95 

Lenox, Josephine 247 

Lenzen, Mary 146 

Leonard, Crystal 150 

Leonard, Jim Jr 213 

Leopard, Hayley 154 

Lerette, Bryan 266 

Lesher, Trish 159, 169, 185, 191, 
266 

Leslie, Adam 87, 163 

Leung, Panela 174, 192, 247 
Lewis, Andrew 266 

Lewis, Aryn 266 

Lewis, Lance 53 

Leyden, TJ. 74 


Liahona Organization of Christian 
Fellowship 165 

Libeskind, Daniel 89 
Liebentritt, Jack 137 

Liebhart, Anne 150, 173, 247 
Liehr, Jamie 154, 180 
Lightfoot, Logan 26, 

152,153, 16s; 168 

Lilly, Beth 

151, 152, 172, 173, 174, 177,178, 266 
Lim, Teck 240 

Lindsay, Gena 139, 160, 162, 266 
Lindsey, Terryn 192, 266 

Lines, Erin 151 

Lipira, Sara 138, 139, 180, 266 
Litte, Bruce 216 

Little, Chris 186, 209 

Liu, Di 300 

Lloyd, Sheena 159, 172 

Lober, Lesley 130, 160 

Lobey, Leslie 247 

Lockard, Amy 154 

Lockhart, Melissa 266 

Lockhart, Wynette 266 
Lockwood, Ann 223 

Lockwood, Ryan 146, 266 

Lode, Allen 172, 266 

Loe, Darin 133 


Logan, Melvin 74 

Loghry, Jacquelyn 168 
Logston, Jordan 148, 266 
Logston, Shawn 152 
Lomas, Brian 115 

Long, Michael 14, 149, 267 
Long, Rachel 169, 267 
Longenecker, Jami 154 
Lo, Lim Cho 214 
Longley, Ty 86 

Lonjer, Corey 224 
Loomis, Jeff 216 

Lopes, LIsa 95 

Lott, Trent 89 

Loucks, Jackie 79 

Louk, Jennifer 146, 165 
Lovelace, Linda 95 
Lowrey, Lindsey 169 
Lubeck, Phillip 137 
Lucia, Ada Gonzalez 162, 166 
Lucido, Phillip 207 
Luebbert, Erin 267 
Luethje, Megan 150 
Luetkenhoelter, Jill 149 
Luke, Cody 185 
Lundergan, Erin 267 
Lunzmann, Kristi 267 
Lutterbie, Miles 186 


Kevin Easley, a volunteer, assists Alisha Samuel at the Exploring Majors Fair by explaining the 
handouts. Easley felt the fair was useful because it “allows students to sample a variety of majors that 


will help them to make a decision about what they want to do fora living." Theresa Chiedini 
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Good Luck 
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We'll Miss You! 


Lutirell, Andrew 283 

Lutz, Jessica 15 

Lutz, Musi iS 

Lutz, Jerry 15 

Lybarger, Adam 150, 166, 267 
Lyle, Ashley 151, 173, 184 
Lynch, Kyle 154, 267 

Lyon, Melame 160, 176, 267 
Lyon, Sheldon 23, 24 


Maas, Sarah 163, 267 
MacDonald, Shelly 135 
Mack, Daniel 21 

MacKey, Andy 247 

Mackin, Craig 150 

Madden, Dan 22 

Madison, Alisha 247 
Madraliers, The 208, 209 
Maeda, Sota 50, 165 
Maeder, Khristan 247 
Magnus, Sara 169, 182, 188 
Mains, Jennifer 150, 152 
Malewski, Jenelle 160, 267 
Mallot, Amanda 174, 193,213 
Malloy, Katie 188, 189, 247 
Malvo, Lee 87 

Mammen, Susan 267 
Mancuso, Florence 154 
Mand], Tj. 115 

Maness, Melissa 181, 247 
Manners, Rachel 

58, 180, 152, 184, 188 
Mannino, Jason 204, 247 
Manos, Leah 179, 203 
Mansoor, Mhaleena 50, 247, 168 
Mararo, Humphrey 240 
Marcato, Robert 90 
Marching, Bearcat Band 193 
Marcolino, Monica 

$0, 162, 165, 267 

Marie, Jane Clark 139 
Marion, JoAnn 169 

Mark, Shannon 154, 267 
Markt, Adam 267 

Marquess, Sabrina 172, 178, 247 
Marquis, Michelle 166, 170 
Marsh, Amanda 267 

Marsh, Danny 79 

Marsh, Richie 180, 247 
Marshall, Cynthia 159, 267 
Marston, Becky 122, 123, 160 
Marta, Janet 214, 220, 221 
Marticke, Pamela 160, 267 
Martin, Dawn 267 

Martin, James 87, 115 
Martin, Jennifer 190, 267 
Martin, Joyce 149, 193 
Marnn, Julie 160 

Martin, Karr: 169 

Mastin, Medeski Wood 19 
Marun, Tyler 115, 130 
Martine, Krista 300 
Martinez, Evan 154, 155 
Martinez, Paco 162, 165 
Martinez, Tony 95 


Maryville Cluldren’s Center 264 
Marysille High Schaal 236, 237, 
252 

Maryville Public Satety 35 
Marysille Treatment Center 250 
Masck, Mehssa 247 
Mashaney, Paul 186 

Mason, Aaron 174 

Mason, Travis 137 

Mason, Tyler 174 

Holtman Masonry, Inc 288 
Masten, Aimee 160 

Mather, Mark 146 

Mathews, Joe) 115 

Mathis, Jeremy 150 

Matson, Mary [93 

Mack, Jaclyn 247 

May, Audrey 165, 267 

May. Kaleb 133 

Mayer, John 19 

Mayer, Nancy 190, 216 
Mayes, Jedidiah 283 

Mayle, Will 133 

McAfee, Jan 267 

McAleer, Justin 154 
McArdle, Crystal 

149, £52, 155, 247 
McCafferty, Jennifer 160, 267 
McCarthy, Krystle 154 
McCasey, Shane 224 
McClain, Lara 267 

McClain, Megan 152, 168 
McClellan, Kate 247 
McClellan, Stormy 42 
McColluin, Ben 125 
McCollum, Robyn 169, 267 
McCool, David 177 

McCool, William 86, 95 
McCoppin, Zach 148 
McCoy, Angie 134, 135 
McCoy, Cameron 182 
McCrary, Marla 223 
McCrary, Ollie 267 

McCrea, Chnt 173 
McCreedy, Colin 267 
McCuen, Blaire 130, 137 
McCullough, Megan 149 
McCune, John 21 

McCunn, Jessica 150, 152, 247 


McDaniel, Chad 132, 133, 160, 162 


McDermott, Derek 182, 188 
McDermott, Sarah 185, 267 
McDonald, Gary 172 
McDonald, Kenton 223 
McDonald, Merry 172 
McDowell, Chris 230 

McGary, Phillip 161 
McGaughy-Conley, Deitra 247 
McGee, Casie 149 

McGee, Kurt 267 

McGinnis, Alyson 146 
McGinnis, Morgan 135 
McGlothen, Milleshia 159, 269 
Mcintosh, Chff 130 

McKee, Dia 

112, 118, 119, 130, 159, 269 
McKemy Center 42. 292 
McKeon, Stacy 247 
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McKillip, Erin 39, 160, 162 
McKim, Daniel 130, 131, 137, 160 
McLain, John 180, 247 

McLain, Melanie 269 

McLain, Sarah 247 

McLaughlin, Cathy 169, 247 
McLaughlin, David 207 
McLaughlin, Jamie 187, 247 
McLaughlin, John 148, 247 
McLaughlin, Megan 159, 171, 186 
McLaughlin, Patrick 159, 171, 186 
McLaughlin, Rebecca 269 
McLellan, Elizabeth 269 

McLellan, Kate 166, 211, 213, 247 
McManaman, A.J. 230 
McMenamin, John 32, 

106, 108, 114, 115,116, 117 
McMichael, Tasha 247 

McMullen, Dena 130, 131, 137 
McMullen, Erin 185 

McMurtrey, Mike 148, 

149 168, 269 

McNaughton, Jan 95 

McNeally, Dannie 115, 269 
McNeil, Andrea 170 

McNeil, Janelle 269 

McPherson, Erin 146 

McQueen, Melissa !76 
McWilliams, Brian 269 
McManaman, A.J. 230 

Mead, Katie 154, 269 

Meade, Melinda 247 

Meek, Laura 154, 247 

Mehrhoff, Jason 154 


Mehta,Ami 191, 283 

Mehta, Megha 191, 283 
Meier, Cathy 247 

Meighen, Stefanie 160, 192, 269 
Meinke, Nicole 160, 176 
Meints, Stephanie 

154, 172, 178, 247 

Meister, Shannon 269 

Melin, Arthur 95 

Melton, Rachel 211 

Menefee, Nicole 151, 247 
Mercer, Seth 163 

Mere Mortals 212, 213 
Merhoff, Jason 155 

Merrick, Ashley 269 

Meyer, Amy 102, 159, 269 
Meyer, Austin 124, 125, 126 
Meyer, Jeremy 19, 26, 102, 209 
Meyer, Lane 270 

Meyer, Sarah 270 

Meyerkorth, Ryan 115, 160 
Meyers, Dean 87 

MIAA Conference 98 

Michael, Carly 160 

Michael, Lisa 270 

Michels, Matt 193 

Middleton, Gabe 115 
Middleton, Zach 150, 158,270 
Miesner, Jessica 

168, 176, 178, 191, 247 
Mike, D. Gerdes 150 

Mile 29 16, 18, 19 

Miller, Adam 270 

Miller, Amanda 181, 189, 247 


SIGMA KAPPA SORORITY 


Bringing Sisterhood To Life ——-—— 


Miller, Brant 168, 270 

Miller, Christine 149, 173, 270 
Miller, Holly 152, 167, 169, 270 
Miller, Jason 247 

Miller, Jessica 247 

Miller, Joel 143, 172, 176, 247 
Miller, Julie 180 

Miller, Katie 270 

Miller, Kevin 146 

Miller, Kristen 247, 270 

Miller, Matt 147, 247 

Miller, Megan 146 

Miller, Nicole 172, 247 

Miller, Renae 130, 137 

Miller, Ryan 

WS: 116; 131, 137, 1S0; $3, 159; 168 
Milligan, Amy 150, 178, 247 
Millikan Hall Council 165 

Mings, Laura 270 

Minority 45 

Minx,Adam 172 

Miser, Paul 

130, 137, 176, 178, 184, 247 
Missouri Department of Higher 
Education 93 

Misra, Sujit 164 

Missouri Academy of Mathematics, 
Science and Computing 234, 235, 
282 

Missouri National Guard 252 
Missouri State Arboretum 38 
Missouri Western State College 33, 
236 

Mitchell, Jonathon 160 


Mitchell, Nate 153 
Moden, Jennifer 247 
Modlin, Lora 159 

Moe, Carrie 160 

Moeller, Bradley 247 
Moenkhoff, Justin 146 
Molina, Claudia 

S0, 166, 174, 247, 248 
Molly’s 16, 17 

Moncivais, Matthew 

153% 160) 1685, 2:70 
Money, Christa 247 
Monjar, Larry 275 
Monkey, Prank 16 

Monnin, Alie 176 
Monnin, Alison 247 
Montesano, Jessica 119, 137 
Moo-hyun, Roh 83 
Moore, Dudley 95 
Moore, Jacob 152, 270 
Moore, Kendral 59 

Moore, Matthew 148, 184 
Moore, Megan 160, 270 
Moore, Roneika 270 
Moore, Ryan 147 

Moore, Taya 

More, Doug 219 

Morgan, David 193 
Morita, Shiori 165 
Morley, Mike 125 

Morris, Hilary 76, 77, 247 
Morris, Ryan 176 
Morrison, Lindsay 160, 193, 270 
Morrison, Steve 115 
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Congratulations and Good Luck to our 
2002-2003 Graduating Sisters! 


Morrow, Megan 128 
Mortar Board 165 
Mortals, Mere 212, 213 
Mosby, Kane 160 

Moser, Amanda 182, 247 
Moser, Lois 80 

Moser, Mary 270 


Moss, Martha | 3 
czynski, Connne 247 
fovsar, Barayes 82 
loyer, Nathan 148 
(rs. Claus 57 
{TE Office Center 305 
fucyye. Jill 270 
fuhaminad, Allen 4 
hsam, Arimn 216 
Idoon, Erin 169 
Men. Jenny 10 
Hen, Sadie 149 
lemx, Abby 270 
Mullins, Nikki 161, 169 
lhns, Tegan 170 
lock, Dallas 247 
Mullock, Erin 270 
fullock, Tara 166, 188 
dulwanda. J.J. 138. 139 
urphy, Bethany 270 
Murphy, Jesse 271 
hy, Josh 182,271 

furphy, Willham 
ag. 188, 193, 247 
Murr, Emily 170 

furr. Jed 28, 30,88, 159, 190 
durtha, Theresa 149, 165, 271 
Mutz,Angic 176, 271 
MxPx 16 

fyers, Erica 249 

Ayers, Richard 84 
fyers, Shawn 150 
Myers, Trevor 154, 27 


Nally. Chisholm 146 

Nally, Erin 79 

Name, Christopher 153, 271 
Yang. Seoh Tan 160 

Manninga, Mike 115 

CASA 86 

\gasu, Yuhei 249 

‘ational Assocation 184 
National Coming Out Week 5, 52 
WCAA 279 

“diritu, Jonah 165 
Seblock, Miranda 141 
feckermann, Grant 154, 
feibling. Stacy 271 
fell, Corey 172, 177, 249 
telly 71 

felson. Adam 249 


183, 271 


Nelson, Brooke 271 
Nelson, Chris. 170 

Nelson, Letrisha 185, 271 
Nelson, Ken 216 

Nelson, Phillip 130, 137 
Nemyer, Sabrina 189, 209 
Nenslee, Susan 271 
Netohcky, Jeff 115 

Newby, Darin 249 
Neweomer, Matt 170 
Newman Catholic Center 166 
Newnan, Jessica 283 
Newport, Nicholos 283 
Newquist, Maria 21 
Nguyen, Phan 160 
Nichols, Audrey 271 
Nichols, Kelsey 159, 
Nichols, Rachel 249 
Nicholson, Sarah 159 
Nickerson, Jason 160 
Nickerson, Sondra 160 

Nidiver, Melissa 154, 271 
Niemeyer, Lindsay 152 

Nimmo, Melissa 135 

Nippert, Mau 2, 118, 119, 137 
Nissen, Kiley 150, 249 

Nixon, Kitty 166, 172, 271 

Noda, Mamiko 28,165, 249 
Nolan, Kristin 174, 27) 

Nolte, Whimey 271 

Nonaka, Rieko 50, 160, 271 
Norgart, Kortni 170, 203 

North Central Missouri College 236 
North, Matt 136, 137 

Northrup, Russell 89, 214, 220, 221 
Northwest Annual Jazz Festival 209 
Northwest Bookstore 305 
Northwest Cheerleaders 102, 106 
Northwest Counseling Center 307 
Northwest Flags 102 

Northwest Missourian 299 
Northwest Studio Jazz Ensemble 209 
Notre Dame University 279 

Novoa, Ailyn 165, 191, 271 
Novoa, Daisy 165, 27] 

Novoa, Nadin 28, 165 

Nower, Curtis 223 

Nower, Jessica 186, 188 
Nowosielski, Dan 168, 238 
Nurski, Mandy 60 

Nuss, Ashley 144, 182 

Nuss, Lon 153 


160, 271 


Obata, Masashi 160 
O'Brien, Ashley 184, 151 
O'Brien, Megan 272 
Odegard, Kim 272 
O'Flynn, Bryan 133 
O'Hair, Patrick 154 
Okey, Rory 122 

Olms, Kristina 272 
Olney, Amber 49 

Olsen, Colleen 149, 272 
Olson, Anthony 208 
Olson, Danielle 272 


Oludaya, Bayo 1605, 182, 186 
Omalley, Chris 249 

O'Neal, Lort 30 

O'Neil, Minnetta: 233 
Onston, TJ) 117 

Own, Siok Hong 249 

Order of Omega 152 
Orgamzavonal Communicanon 
Student Association 186 

Orme, Brian 146 

Orme, Darin 146 

Orrell, Nicole 272 

Orscheln, Jordan 158, 272 
Oruz, Hugo 148 

Osbourne, Ozzy 90 

Ost, Rachel 272 

Oster, Nathamel 92, 154, 155 
Ostroski, Tiffany 169 

Otero, Edgar 240 

O'Tool, Kristopher 163 

Oue, Adam 108, 115, 150 
Oue, John 32,1715, 159, 165 
Otte, Paul 115 

Otte, Sarah 154 

Otunan, Ray 35 

Outhack 31 

Owen, Christohper 150, 272 
Owen, Melissa 174, 192 
Owens, Becky 107 

Owens, Cliff 153 

Owens, Nathan 172 

Owens, Tom 107 

Owings, Chff 150, 272 
Ownbey-Irwin, Tiera 163 
Owsley, Julie 272 

Oxford, Brieann 154, 272 
Oxley, Brian 149, 249 

Oxley, Stacy 272 


Ozdemir, Kaan 148, 170, 215, 249 


PO.D. 41 

Packard, Heidi 168, 272 
Padgitt, Dennis 223 

Paiva, Jason 16, 19 
Palmer, Benjamin 249 
Palmer, Clarissa 154 
Palmer, James 71, 169 
Palmer, Rehecca 185, 249 
Palms, The 16-18 

Paltrow, Bruce 95 

Palzkill, Keegan 52, 159, 
Panera, Lander 165 
Pang-burn, Robert 173 
Panhellenic Council 59, 152 
Panis, Melissa 152 
Panjor, Tsering 164, 
Pankan, Brent 150 
Pankau, Brent 272 
Pankiewicz, James 149, 249 
Parallel Lives 213 
Park, Jangyong 29 
Park, Joe 166 

Park, Junghoon 160, 
Park, Seyoung 29 
Park, Timothy 149 


163, 272 


165, 249 


165, 272 


Parker, Joe 146 

Parker, Kelvin 124, 125 
Parker, Nicholas 283 
Parkhurst, Ah 151 

Parkin, Tom 150 

Parks, Ashley 150 

Parman, Grant 148, 272 
Partnenter, Andress 272 
Parmneter, Rose 170, 272 
Parnell, rin’ 119, 137, 272 
Partridge, Ronald 272 

Paschal, Jarmes 249 

Pate, Cory 283 

Pate, James 149, 244, 245, 249 
Patee- Merrill, Damelle 154 
Patterson, Mike 179, 180, 249 
Patton, Mike 41 

Paus, Cathy 171 

Payne, Kimberly 249 

Payne, Matt 144 

Pearl, Laura 190 

Peeper, James 144 

Peeper, Richard 153, 272 
PeerEducation 166 

Peetz, Adan 283 

Pelham, Chris 158, 190 
Pelster, Sarah 113, 120 
Pemberton, Jared 249 
Pendleton, McKinzie 

92, 151, 173, 249 
Pendrak, Jan 139 

Penn, James 172,176 
PepsiAmericas 305 

Perdew, Torrie 249 

Pergande, Christine 283 
Perkins, Javon 125 

Perkins, Keinon 154, 272 
Perna, Katharine 149 

Perry, Monica 130, 272 
Petersen, Brew’ 125, 154, 272 
Peterson, Bonnie 184 
Peterson, Cheryl 300 
Peterson, Jacki 182, 192 
Peterson, Katie 169, 176, 
Peterson, Kelly 159 
Peterson, Laci 88 
Peterson, Nicholas 6, 272 
Pettinger, Jeremy 187, 249 
Pfaffly, Terry 152, 154, 249 
Pfaltzgraff, Sarah 152, 168 
Pfantz, Greg 100 

Phares, Aaron 272 

Phi Mu 6, 30, 77, 140, 141, 152, 
Seo 5iS 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 14, 186 
Phi Sigma Iota 174 

Phi Sigma Kappa 6, 30, 77, 
180, 153 

Philip, Rev. Schuster 22 
Phillips, Holly 249 

Philhips, Jake 272 

Phillips, fannson 112, 118, 139, 
130, 137 

Phillips, Peg 95 

Philhps, Tara 160, 272 
Philpot, Neal 108 

Pi Beta Alpha 186 

Pi Lambda Fta 182 


182, 272 
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Pi Omega Pi 186 

Pi Sigma Sigma 190 
Piarson, Andy 26 

Picard, Jeremie 148 
Pierce, Kyle 146 

Pierce, Remington 146 
Piercy, Holly 272 
Pierpoint, Kent 181 
Pierson, Andy 92 

Pierson, Kelly 249 

Pill, Dana 272 

Pinzino, Karla 160 

Pitts, Brandy 168, 272 
Pittsburgh Steelers 108 
Plager, Julie 159 

Platt, John 168, 272 
Players, University 193 
Plettner, Jennifer 272 
Plummer, Lorelei 160 
Podach, Kelly 167 

Poeta, Mary 249 
Poindexter, Cindy 159, 162, 166 
Poke, Kenton 159 

Polan, Gregory 22 
Pollack, William 74 
Pollan, Aaron 148 

Pollard, Carla 146, 272 
Polley, Emilie 272 

Pollock, Jamie 93, 152 
Pontow, Erin 169 

Pope, John 203 
Poptanycz, Ashely 128 
Porter, Michael 232, 233 
Porterfield, Kent 76, 199 
Portridge, Ronald 180 
Posada, Maria 283 
Postnikoff, Janelle 272 
Potee, Kristi 122 

Potter, Anthony 87 

Potter, Darren 249 

Potter, David 249 

Potts, Kristen 272 
Poulsen, Jennifer 150 
Powell, Colin 88 

Powell, Roxann 249 
Pozdin, Vlad 165, 283 
Prakash, Gnanal 64 
Prakash, Surya 164 
Prange, Clint 98, 130,137, 177 
Prank Monkey 16, 17 
Pratt, Nickara 

159, 163, 165, 168, 249 
Pre-Law Society 187 
Pre-Med Club 185 
Prescott, Megan 146, 176, 249 
Present Tense 213 

Prevedel, Richard 283 
Prewitt, Jacci 9, 185, 272 
Prezzavento, John 

153, 166, 193, 249 
Priest, Amanda 272 
Pritchard, Suzanne 154, 176, 272 
Prokop, Joe 148 
Provaznik, Scott 115 
PRSSA 188 

Psi Chi 188 

Psychology /Sociology Society 188 
Pub, The 16-19 
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Puffey, Michael 191 
Pumpkin Center 112 
Punzo, Susan 98, 135 
Pusateri, Joni 122 
Putin, Vladimir 82 


Quaas, Heather 160, 163, 272 
Quackenbush, Ricky 115 
Qualseth, Edanne 249 
Quandt, Carrie 71, 272 
Quant, Scott 208 
Queen, Elizabeth 95 
Quinlan, Brian 172 
Quinn, Glenn 95 
Quinn, Megan 146, 152 
Quisenberry, Doug 150 
Qureshi, Raheema 122 


Radio Television News Directors 
Association 188 

Raffel, Sarah 272 

Ragar, Brandy 172, 173, 184, 272 
Ramon, Ilan 95 

Ramsey, Joe 148 

Ramsey, Tim 150, 182, 272 
Randall, Douglas 40 

Randall, Shannon 272 
Rangel, Juan 21 

Rankin, Tricia 154 

Ransom, Lauren 272 

Rapp, Lauren 272 

Rasa, Chase 249 

Ray, Kshitij 164, 172 

RBQ & Co. 289 

Read, Dallas 272 

Rebori, Shannon 166, 272 
Rector, Andre 115 

Rector, Jamaica 115, 130, 137 
Rector, Jeremy 160 
Recycled Wood Products 287 
Reed, Erin 130, 137 
Reeves, Janessa 169 

Reeves, Kevin 130 

Reger, Allen 283 

Reichert, Kenneth 22, 25 
Reiley, Jill 146, 165, 272 
Reinig, Becci 159, 163, 272 
Reisig, David 172 

Remley, Shane 133 
Renovations 67, 68 
Renshaw, Kari 160, 272 
Reschke, Amy 272 

Reschke, Brent 191, 249 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 205, 


252 

Residence Hall Association 30, 166 
Retenais, Agnis 160, 193 
Reynolds, Anne 171 

Reynolds, Blythe 

172, 178, 192, 249 

Reynolds, Chris 184, 249 
Reynolds, Scott 


172, 175, 184, 249 
Reynolds, Tammy 272 

Rho Chi 155 

Rhodes, Charleatha 10, 128 
Rhodes, Danielle 204 
Rhodes, Dusty 154 
Rhodes, Kristen 176, 177 
Rhyme, Dope 71 

Ricci, Collin 106 

Rice, James 176 

Rice, Sarah 103 

Rice, Shaun 148 

Richards, Beth 216 
Richards, Jason 146 
Richardson, Jill 146 
Richardson, Josh 150, 249 
Richardson, William 208, 209 
Richey, Cierra 150, 272 
Richie, Jacob 148 

Richter, Risa 249 


Ee 
Students gather outside the J.W. Jones Student Union on a misty November afternoon. "As 
student traffic changes, we add new paths and sidewalks for our students and faculty,” Lezlee Johnson 
said. "We wanted the union sidewalks to be appealing and functional.” photo by Mart Frye 


Rickenbrode Stadium 100 
Rickerson, Ashley 154, 272 
Rickerson, Faline 154, 249 
Rickman, Jon 199 

Ridens, Stephanie 146 
Ridley, Darryl 32, 114, 115 
Riead, Marsha 250 

Riegel, Trina 159, 177, 249 
Rieinger,Kenneth 249 
Riggins, Grant 50 

Riley, Nancy 218, 226 
Rinehart, Jeri 12) 

Rippy, Stephanie 249 
Risetter, Tara 135 

Risetter, Tonja 135 

Ritter, John 249 

Ritter, Mike 182 

Rivera, Nathan 272 

Rivera, Scott 166, 168 
Rives, Jeff 272 
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Open 24 Hours 


19217 Gauth ao 
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803 S. 8TH STREET * P.O. BOX 7116 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 64501 
233-5848 


“ A Compete Fooo & VENDING SERVICE” 


Women's Health of St. Joseph 
802 N. Riverside Rd, Suite 200 
St. Joseph, MO 64507 
(816) 271-1200 
800-443-3952 


Doit center 


Since 1945 
Lumber 
Har ire 


1315 South Main * Maryville, MO 64468 
(660) 562-2633 
Monday - Friday 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday Nooo to 4:00 p.m. 


This os the watch Stephen Hollingshead, Jr was 


weaning when he encountered a dink daver 


Fine of death O:55pm 


Friends Den't Let Friends Drive Drunk. 


1 Carter’s 
3 Pharmacy 


Come See Us At Our New Location! 


1528 South Main * Maryville, Mo 
562-2763 


Rick Carter, R. Ph. 


Prescription Service For Your Health Care Needs 


We do 
chicken 
right! 


How can you help protect 


the desert and the dolphin? 


Sunple. Ask your employer abfout Earth Share. 
The workplace giving program-that bringy the leading 
environmental groups under onewmbrella. And over 90% 
of Barth Share contributions go directly so the groups. To learn 


more please visit our website at wavw.carthshare.org 


On nvirOnment. One semple way to ca hor il 
rae ssa Son a fl earth Share 


304: saa 


PepsiAmericas 


St. Joseph, MO 


COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. ILER 
Vice President 
Service Operations 


913-621-4444 ™ FAX: 621-1735 
3125 BRINKERHOFF RD. ® P.O. BOX 15238 ® KANSAS CITY, KS. 66115 


Congratulations Graduates! 
The Bearcat Bookstore ... 


your School Spirit Headquarters 
for more than just books! 


SEEEEEEEIEEEEEEInneeeeneaD 


| Congratulations, ‘Class of 20031 


1406 East First Street « = Meryl: Mo 64468 
(660) 582-5861 » Fax (660) 582-8140 


@ 


Citizens Bank & Trust 


We're proud of 
our long-standing affiftation with 
The Northwest Family 
and wish all of you the very best! 


105 North Main Street + P.O. Box 800 * Maryville, MO 64468 
(660) 582-7454 + email@cbankCBT.com 


Ag Partners Cooperative, Inc. 


Complete 
Feed & Supplements Source 
Buy Direct & Save 
We Buy & Sell 
Corn & Soybeans 
and Issue 
Warehouse Receipts 


800-227-4145 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR BIDS & QUOTES 


736-4145 
RR 


MTE OFFICE CENTER 


“Everything for the office since 1935" 


We're proud to support 
our portner, 
Vorthwest Missouri State University 


21h Last Thied St) PO) Ben 250 
Maryville, Missoor) 64468 
Phone 660-SR1-7 128 | ROD-RIS-01K2 
Fax 660-562-2052 | RO-748-1479 


Congratulations to the | 
Students and Graduates of 
Northwest Missouri State University. 


=} Sprint 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LL INDEX BGs 


Rives, Matt 133 

Rix, Jeff 272 

Robb, Doug +1 

Roberson, James 154, 272 
Roberts, Ashlee 176 
Roberts, Daren 115 
Roberts, Erin 18+, 272 
Roberts, Lance 93 

Roberts, Michael 139 
Roberts, Oscar 115 
Roberts, Rita 170 
Robertson, Heather 119, 130, 137 
Robertson, Terry 226 
Robinett, Gary-Paul 186 
Robinson, Alicia 272 
Robinson, Jodi 150 
Robinson, Kristen 249 
Robinson, Nicholas 283 
Rockhold, Brandon 172 
Rock Out for Cancer 225 
Rodeo Team/Club 184 
Rodriguez, Gabriel 93 
Roecker, Susan 185, 272 
Rogers, Ben 30 

Rogers, Brandon 115 
Rogers, Fred 95 

Rogers, Kim 165, 166, 249 
Rohner, Adam 154, 155 
Rohr, Dayna 160 

Rohs, Renee 203 

Rojas, Alejandra 165 

Rold, Brandon 125 

Rold, Steve 125 

Rolf, April 110, 113, 120 
Rolf, Skylar 166, 190, 272 
Rolofson, Tyler 146, 173 
Rolph, Jacob 249 

Romada, Kornel 139 
Romey, Josh 148 
Roommate Game 223 
Roop, Bill 133 

Rose, Matthew 187 

Rose, Melissa 249 
Rosenberg, William 95 
Rosenfelder, Joey 180, 190 
Rosenthal, Adrienne 249 
Rosewell, Mark 139 

Ross, Jamie 159 

Ross, Justin 

152, 153, 165, 168, 182, 188, 193, 249 
Ross, Nicholas 181, 272 
Ross, Theophill 13, 45 
Rotert, Kevin 149, 178 
Roth, Andrew 148, 153 
Roth, Philip 153 
Rotterman, Laura 151, 184, 249 
Rotuman, William 172, 175 
Rouch, Matt 223 

Rounds, Isaac 283 

Rowan, Shanna 160 

Rowe, Brian 63 

Rowell, Galen 95 
Rowland, Amy 172 
Rowland, Kelli 26, 152, 195 
Roy, George Hill 95 
Royeton, Joshua 149, 272 
Rucker, Kelly 73 

Rucker, Stacey 162 


306: 


Rudolph, Stephen 283 
Rueschhoff, Caylen 256 
Ruff, Mike 133 

Ruff, Zach 133,175 
Ruhl, Max 79 

Rummer, Tricia 186, 274 
Rush Printing Co. 305 
Russel, Doug 214 
Russell, Marybeth 165, 182, 188, 249 
Rupiper, Jessica 135 
Rusco, Christine 274 
Rush 153, 157 

Russel, Doug 214, 221 
Russell, Kristina 150 
Rust, Brett 133 

Ryan, Brenda 216 


Ryan, George 87 

Ryan, Josh 95 

Ryan, Nicole 100, 181, 249 
Ryczek, William 283 


Sabata, Cassie 191 

Saccoman,Tony 147, 148, 249 
Sackman, Shawn 137 

Safety, Campus 35 

Salazar, Stacey 170 

Salcedo, Steven 174, 193, 216,217 
Salisbury, Stacey 146, 168, 274 
Samie, Simine 54 


Samp, Andrew 29, 160 
Sampson, Sara 249 

Samuel, Alisha 130, 131 
Samuel, Cassandra 249 
Sanchelli, Matt 182, 188, 193 
Sanchez, Gorka 138,139, 274 
Sanchez, Sean 249 

Sanders, Dan 182, 249 
Sanderson, Amanda 274 
Sandoval, Jose 93 
Sandquist, Abe 177 
Sandridge, Kaycee 149, 249 
Sandrock, Keith 168, 274 
Sandwel, Molly 120 

Santa Claus 57 

Santiago, Linellis 166 


EEE 
Eddie Morris fills in for regular Ed Dykman at Central Receiving, hauling the day's FedEx delivery indoors. Morns said the division's new location 
made truck entrance and departure much easier due to an extended drive and loading dock. photo by Matt Frye 


Sapp, Dusan 172 

Sartin, Jill 274 

Sasi, Deepak 164 

Sasser. Brooke 152 

Sasso, Anthony (70, 274 
Saunders, Jesse 274 
Sawhney, Aimeet: 164 

Sayyaf, Abu 85 

Scaggs. Geromy 

98, 108, 109, 114. 115,116, 260 
Scarborough, Kim 119, 137, 206, 
249 

Scarbrough, Brent 150 
Schaaf, Brandon [46 
Schafer, Lauren 154 
Schafer, Mary 193 
Schaffer, Jeannie 168, 274 
Schaffer, Karen 206, 207 
Schake. Brandon 146 
Schaper, Erin 274 
Schappler, Norbert 22, 25 
Schauer, Ken 97 

Schell, Jennifer 179, 249 
Schelp, Rebecca 190 
Scherer, Katie 128 
Scheuler, Jessica 150 
Schieber, Alisa 178, 186 
Schlomer, Dianne 190 
Schlorholtz, Sara 249 
Schmaljohn, Russell 181, 216, 233 
Schmalz, Jessica 189, 274 
Schmeltz, Nick 150 
Schmidt, Heather 149, 274 
Schmitt, Amy 274 


Schinitt, Ludivine 165, 174 
Schnutz, Diana 234 

Schmitz, Nathanael 

100, 165, 176, 178, 249 
Schinuek, Andy 160, 162, 274 
Schnarrenberger, Diana 

lol, 180, 274 

Schneider, Adan 53 

Schneider, Brad 115 

Schneider, Donald 196 
Schneider, Travis 150, 274 
Scholten, Susanne 171,249 
School for Scandal 213 
Schreffler, James 204, 252, 253 
Schreiner, Matt 146 

Schroder, Karissa 160 
Schroeder, Brooks 213 
Schroeder, Nate 146 

Schroer, Matt 163, 176, 219, 274 
Schuckman, Suzanne 154, 274 
Schultes, Shelby 152, 180 
Schultz, Diana 154, 274 
Schumacher, Brian 146 
Schumacher, Rachel 274 
Schumulk, Stephanie 176 
Schuster, Amy 102, 185 
Schuster, Phillip 22, 24, 25, 95 
Schwartzman, Roy 215 
Schwarz, Brad 133 

Schwarz, Laura 149, 274 
Schweigel, Keri J22, 159, 249 
Schwisow, Casey 154, 274 
Sciortino, Jess 146 

Scou, Erica 176 


Scott, Gina 230, 231 

Scou, Jenntfer 169, 177, 249 
Scott, Scharnetta. 159, 274 
Seabright, Amanda 120 

Seaman & Schuske 287 
Seaman, Jen 144, 152, 168, 274 
Sears, Catherine 274 

Sebolt, Gwynn 137, 193 

Seck, Laura 172, 274 

Seek, Milhe 165, 274 

Seeley, Andy 108 

Seevers, Marian 165, 191, 283 
Sein, Martha 274 

Selgeby, Erin 150 

Serflaten, Jacque 166, 188, 249 
Sergel, Al 4,102, 181, 193, 208 
Service, Travis 283 

Sethi, Vishal 164 

Sex Signals 1} 

Sexton, Elizabeth 152, 168 
Sexton, Toni 118, 119, 130, 137 
Shafar, Sean 115 

Shaffer, Katie 144, 154 
Shaffiey, Shahab 165, 283 
Shaikh, Khalid Mohammed 83 
Shanks, Stacey 150, 274 
Shannahan, Scout 274 

Shannon, Pamela 208 

Share, Earth 304 

Sharma, Vandana 164, 165, 240 
Sharp, Weston 153 

Shaw, Jesse 125, 127 

Shear, Skip 125 

Shearer, Lindsey 274 


Sheek, khizabeth 274 
Sheek, Quinn 146 
Sheeley, Amber 274 
Sheeley, OF 30 

Sheets, Jason 159 
Sheldahl, Shelly 250 
Sheley, Or 30, 150 
Shelwell, Kalee 150 
Shepherd, Derek 163 
Shepherd, Matthew $2 
Shepherd, Sara 154 
Sherman, Zach 115 
Shewell, Kalee 274 

Shields, Andy 148 
Shields, Angie 169, 180, 274 
Shields, Bridget 

71, 130, 137, 251, 274 
Shnelds, Josh 148 
Shineman, Shannon 

1S1, 172, 174, 274 
Shipers, Oren 250 
Shipferling, Matt 149, 274 
Shipley, Frances 225, 237 
Shipley, Jeff 137, 154, 274 
Shippee, Adam 150 
Shires, Heidi 274 

Shirk, Alicia 

152, 165, 168, 188, 189 
Shively, Steve 190, 216 
Shobe, Chris 14 
Shoemyer, Wendy 158, 168 
Short, Emily 152, 250 
Short, Rachel 27+ 

Short, Susan 146, 277 


Faculty Technology 
Support and Online 
Learning 


CiT 


Northwest Missouri State University 


Counseling Center 


Professional, Free & Confidential 


Owens Library 246 (660) 562-1532 


cite@mail.nwmissouri.edu 


http://www.NorthwestOnline.org 


Wells Hall 120 (660) 562-1220 


LS INDEX sen] 


Shoults, Robert 250 

Shuck, Carrie 181, 193 

Shull, Phillip 164, 186, 277 
Shumer, Stephanie 219 

Sickel, Aaron 195 

Sidwellan, Tyler 224 
Siedschlag, Melanie 26,152, 262 
Siefering, Kerra 190, 277 
Sigma Alpha 151, 186, 299 
Sigma Alpha lota 26, 189 

Sigma Gamma Epsilon 190, 202 
Sigma Kappa 77 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 143, 150, 153, 
154+ 

Sigma Sigma Sigma 6, 26, 30, 77 
154, 258, 29] 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 26 

Simga Society 30, 169 
Simmons, Jenny 130, 131, 137 
Simmons, Wes 115 

Simms, Heather 178, 277 
Simon, Neil 213 

Simons, Abby 184, 190 
Simpson, Tabitha 168, 169, 185 
Sipes, John 133 

Sitherwood, Jeremy 137 
Sitzmann, Bryan 283 

Sjolin, Peter 277 

Sjothun, Josh 6S 

Skelton, Charles 148 

Skillman, David 250 

Skoch, Lauren 160 

Slater, David 216 

Slater, Lisa 227 

Sleyster, Sara 184 

Smail, Christa 160 

Smail, Cynthia 169 

Smith, Amy 146 

Smith, Anna Nicole 90 

Smith, Chris 148 

Smith, Cory 277 

Smith, Dan 207 

Smith, David 94 

Smith, Elgin 181 

Smith, Ezra 115 

Smith, Gregory 193 

Smith, Jared 89 

Smith, Jarrod 

139, 149, 152, 188, 250 
Smith, Jennifer 277 

Smith, Jeremy 148 

Smith, Kelly 160 

Smith, Krystle 

165, 168, 172, 185, 277 
Smith, Lindsay 165, 220, 277 
Smith, Marcel 115 

Smith, Matthew 250 

Smith, Mike 19 

Smith, Miranda 160, 277 
Smith, Ronald Jr. 159 

Smith, Sarah 190, 250 

Srmth, Stephanie 146, 159, 179, 
277 

Smith, Tammi 233 

Smith, Tracey 89 

Smoot, Adam 204 

95 


Snead, § 


Sneyshi, Minoru 160 

Snow, Derick 250 

Snow, Machelle 169 

Snyder, Nicholas 277 

Society for Human Resource 
Management 191 

Society of Professional Journalists 190 
Soehren, Shawn 94 

Sol, Robin 

WS2, 153, Wel, 168, 176 
Solano, Enza 146, 152, 178, 250 
Solheim, Roanne 218, 226 
Solin, Peter 148 

Solomon, Amber 149, 277 
Sondag, James 150 
Sonnichsen, Brandy 122, 277 
South Hall Complex 168 
South Pacific 72, 73 

Southard, John 148 

Spacek, Allison 250 

Spalding, Leslie 195 

Spale, Brian 115 

Sparks, Autumn 169 

Sparks, Bradley 166 

Sparks, Christopher 250 
Spencer, Stephanie 

180, 16S, 178, 2581 

Spencer, Tom 207 

Spiegel, Laura 150, 152, 277 
Spiezio, Scott 90 

Spivey, Emi 277 

Spradling, Carol 50 
Spradling, Kim 216, 232 
Spreckelmeyer, Jennifer 176, 251 
Spring, Megan 135 

Sprint 305 

Spydell, Carly 146 

St. Gregory’s Catholic Church 23, 24 
Staack, Ken 147, 152 

Stacey, John 149, 251 
Stackhouse, Brian 205 

Stacy, Michelle 182 

Stadium, Arrowhead 106 
Stadlman, Rollie 183, 20, 21 
Staley, Layne 95 

Standiford, Christine 92 
Stanley, Brandon 166, 168 
Starke, John, Steven Hart 162 
Starks, Rachel 119, 137, 160 
Starlin, Wes 154, 277 

Starnes, Jason 130, 137 

Starr, Jordan 154, 192, 180,277 
Starks, Rachel 130 

Stauffer, Brett 148 

Stedman, John 137 

Steele, Andrea 277 

Steele, Kara 176, 251 
Steensen, Troy 106 

Steffen, Derek 160 

Steffens, Brent 16, 19 
Steffens, Kerri 120, 251 
Steffens, Shirley 218, 226 
Steidel, Rachel 277 

Steiger, Rod 95 

Steiner, Mike 195, 207 
Steinmeyer, Gene 129 
Stempel, Sera 177 

Stephens, Abby 146, 277 


Stephens, Adam 150 
Stephenson, Josh 172, 278 
Stephenson, Lindsay 278 
Stetson, Shawn 160 
Stevens, Brandy 73 

Stevens, Jason 207 

Steward, Darla 278 
Stewart, Alisa 49, 159 
Stewart, Chris 153 

Stewart, Landon 154, 1S5 
Stewart, Mark 20, 32, 

Hel Sie eZee ks O37 
Stewart, Patt 20 

Stiens, Jill 176, 182, 192 
Stith, Julie 154 

Stith, Scott 150, 153 
Stoburg, Peggy 278 

Stock, Leigh 160 

Stokes, Joey 182 

Stokes, Travis 174, 180, 251 
Stone, Ben 149, 228, 278 
Stonum, Amy 146, 165, 166, 168 
Storm, Danielle 152 

Strain, Karla 180, 190, 251] 


Strathman, Josh 185 

Strauch, Jody 190, 223 

Strauch, Katherine 160, 251 
Streck, Katrina 166 

Stretch, Cassandra 283 

Stroburg, Peggy 171, 179 
Strong, Nicole 166, 251 
Strough, Amy 188, 25] 
Strummer, Joe 95S 

Stubblefield, Krystin 146 

Stueve, Laura 188 

Student Affairs 9 

Student Affiliates of the American 
Chemical 

Society 187, 191 

Student Association of Missouri 246 
Stuppy Proven Greenhouse Solutions 
287 

Student Ambassadors 168 
Student Dietetic Association 192 
Student Senate 168, 171 

Student Support Services 14 
Student Support Services Advisory 
Council 168 


aa? 
Carl Glorioso as Victoria DePaula performs during Common Ground’s annual Dance and 
Drag Show. St. Joseph Buchanan County Health Department handed out information on 
sexual health and condomes to those attending the show. photo by Michad! Dye 


Scidents tn Free Enterprise 192 
StufNebean, Daniel 283 

Svull, Laisa 278 

Scull, Travis 159, 182 
Stumme, Lort 163, 278 
Sturzenegyer, Amber 185, 251 
Structural Engineering Associates 288 
Sudholf, Doug 93, 223 
Sudmann, Adam 251 
Sueyoshi, Minoru 6, 165 
Sullivan, Carrie 

$1, 173, 174, 180 
Sullivan, Lauralyn 26, 154 
Summers, Lort 278 
Sunderman, Jara 26 
Sunderman, Mike 115 

Suppal, Preecr 218, 226 
Support, Student Services Student 
Adwsory Counal 168 
Survivor 90 

Sutton, Doug 20, 21 

Sutton, Grant 115, 116 
Svoboda, Jim 115 

Svoboda, Lesley 278 

Swan, Januc 18! 

Swank, Kara 184 

Swank, Kirk 150 

Swearingin, Tracy 149, 278 
Swedberg, Sarah 

137, 180, 158, 168, 278 
Sweethearts, Bearcat 21, 159 
Swift, Stephanle 149 

Swicer, Aaron 148 

Swope, Corey 172, 278 


Swope, Kelly 152 
Sword, Tyler 52 
Sychra, Tani 176, 186, 278 


Tady, Megan 30, 31,159 
Tague, Troy 278 

Talley, Justin 160, 190 
Talone, Nick 154, 278 
Tammprateep, Jenna 6, 278 
Tan, Seoh 251 

Tanthata, Satoshi 4 

Tapia, Rosa 139, 165 
Tappmeyer, Steve 125 
Tapps. Tyler 154, 253 
Tarr, Brian 176 

Tatum, Bart 115 

Tatum, John 115 

Tau Alpha Alpha 176 

Tau Delta Alpha 178 

Tau Phi Epsilon 77, 170 
Tau Sigma Delta 190 
Taylor, Amber 178 

Taylor, Caleb 181 

Taylor, Jason 148 

Taylor, Josh 154, 155 
Taylor, Tausha 300 
Tchatalbachey, Vladislav 165, 283 
Tech N9ne 71 

Tecza, Brooke 146 

Terry, Joel 130, 137 
Terry, Stephen 148, 267, 278 


Tentsch, Amy 169, 278 

The Fagan Company 305 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louts 
289 

The Last of the Red Hot Lovers 213 
The Madraliers 208 
Theodore, Kelly 253 

Theta, Gamma Upsilon 179, 202 
Theulen, Stacy 278 

Thole, Megan 150, 152 
Tholen, Taylor 168 

Thomas, Brandon Taylor 235 
Thomas, Christopher 165 
Thomas, Janson 158, 166, 
168, 246, 247, 278 
Thomas, Pete 11 

Thomas, Rich 

146, 182, 174, 176, 283 
Thomas, Scou 278 

Thomas, Stephanie 165, 278 
Thompson, Adam 133 
Thompson, Becka 52 
Thompson, Jason 160,170, 
Wz 278 

Thompson, Jimmy 19 
Thompson, Kerry 154 
Thompson, Patricia 218, 226 
Thompson, Trisha 184 
Thomson, Cara 154 

Thoni, Christi 146, 253 
Thorson, Lindsey 193 
Thrall, Thomas 182 
Throener, Mary 45 

Thurber, Nick 184 


Thurinan, Strom 89 
Tibbles, David 178 

Tidd, Carolyn 154 

Tichen, Mike LIS 

Tilk, Randy 144, 192, 193 
Tillinan, Heather 152 
Tindall, Jamue 159, 278 
Tingwald, Jessica 31, 226 
Tinkel-Fortel, tallian 278 
Tinsely, Joyce 72 

Tipton, Mike 148, 253 
Tjeerdsma, Carol 218, 226 
Tjeerdsma, Mel 13, 32, 33, 
108, 114,115, 116 

Tobin, Chuck 23, 24 

Tobin, Nikki 253 

Tobin, TJ. 115 

Todd, Aaron 143, 149, 278 
Toebben, Julie 

119, 130, 162, 163, 166, 278 
Tohmsen, Sara 278 
Tominia, Gina 182 

Tones, Nick 115 

Too Late Paintball Cluh 170 
Toomey, Deb 176 

Toomey, Rick 191 

Torgeson, Tascha 253 

Tower Choir 208 

Tower Yearbook 192 

Town, Stephen 208 
Townley, Joanna 68, 168, 278 
Tracy, Kristen 154 

Trede, Brad 118, 130 
Trent, Dawn 159, 182, 186, 188 


ALPHA SIGMA ALPHA 


CONGRATULATIONS, LADIES! 


2002 Outstanding Greek Sorority, National 4 Star Chapter, 2002 Homecoming Supremacy, 
Donating $2,225 to Philanthropic Projects, Contributing 1,050 Service Hours, Outstanding 
Northwest Missouri Organization for Special Olympics 


Aspire, Seek, Attain! 


Celebrating 75 Years at Northwest Missouri State University 


309 


Trilogy Big Band 209 
Tripp, Kathleen 186, 278 
Troener, Mary 201 
Trompeter, Joe 148 
Trower, Angela 180, 278 
Troxel, Michael 283 
Troyer, Becky 16S 

Trujillo, Marcella 162, 166 
Truman Sports Complex 106 
Tsai, Yi-Jou 283 

Tulley, Josh 64 

Tulley, Michelle 64 
Tullock, Charles 283 
Turkish Student Association 170 
Turner, Bridget 45 

Turner, Lewis 278 

Tuttle, Alex 11S 

Tuttle, Heath 186 
Twitchell, Tristan 283 
Twombly, Tiffany 149, 278 
Tysdahl, Troy 115, 116 
Tze,Tan Liang 160 


Umscheid, Amanda 160, 278 
Underwood, Steven 283 

Unitas, Johnny 95 

United States Air Force 245 
United States Institute for Theatre 


Technology 192 
University of Illinois at Urbana 
Champaign 234, 23S 


310: 


University of Missouri 236 
University of Missouri Kansas City 
93 

University of Montana 260 
University Players 193 

UNO 103 

Unsal, Ozge 170 

Urich, Aaron [17 

Urich, Robert 95 

Ursch, Nicole 209, 212 

US. Army 266, 274 

US. Border Patrol 296 

USS Northwest Nodaway Star Trek 
Society 170 


Vaccaro, Jayna 300, 165, 253 
Vaccaro, Jonathan 153 

Vadasi, Arika 181 

Value of Names 213 

Van, Abby Syoc 130, 137 

Van, Angela Boening 203 

Van Boening, Angie 160, 180, 190 
Van Dine, Corey 128 

Van Horn, Jamie 188 

Van Der Steen, Jennifer 187 

Van Dusseldorp, Katie 278 
VanBuskirk, Emily 181, 224 
Vance, Barbara 278 

Vandemark, Laurie 253 
Vandenbroucke, Mikala 120 
Vandermillion, Robert 172, 278 


Congratulations Sentors! 


You will be missed! 


Vandewege, Renny 140 
Vandivort, Jason 146, 173, 176 
Vangorp, Jason 283 

VanMeter, Sara 157 

Vanosdale, Bryan $7, 73,76 
Vansaghi, Tom 79, 93, 201 
Variety Show 26 

Varnell, Jason 163 

Vasquez, Nic 181, 186, 253 
Veeman, Frank 79 

Vela, Eric 93 

Vela Ferando 93 

Veligati, Sashank 283 
Venkatachalam, Ramachandran 240 
Verbeck, Mary 146, 278 

Verdi, Nicholas 220 

Vertako, Mike 172 

Vescovo, Laura 278 

Vetter, Amy 146 

Viau, Rose 166 

Victor, Jodi 

152, 160, 168, 176, 284, 285 
Victor, Julie 152, 168, 254,255 
Viditto, Stacy 146 

Villalobos, Juan 153 

Villines, Laura 180 

Vinci 193 

Vinci, Amber 278 

Vogel, Terri 223 

Vogler, Heather 151, 278 
Vogt, Brent 18, 19 

Voice, Bearcat 158 

Volkmann, Brittni 278 

Vollers, Cortnee 169, 253 


Vollertsen, Sarah 128, 129 
VonBehren , Suzanne 

162, 176, 188, 2583 
Vorderbruegge, Darren 12S 
Voris, Michael 76, 77, 154 
Vorm, Lindsey 278 

Vorthmann, Cassi 154, 278 
Vostrez, Liz 143, 150, 188, 278 
Vrbicek, Brian 160, 162 


WagenKnecht, Rainett 16S, 278 
Wagner, Anna 283 

Wagner, Dena 164 

Wagner, Will 115 
Wagoner, Ali 283 

Wahlert, Kaye 189, 190, 192 
Waigand, Kathryn 169 
Waldo, Nick 

183, 166, 170, 172, 278 
Walgreens 296 

Walker, Emily 165, 278 
Walker, Jelani 12S, 127 
Walker, Jennifer 162, 283 
Walker, Jessica 278 

Walker, Jim 214, 221 
Walker, Karina 180, 253 
Wallace, Sarah 112, 122, 123, 278 
Wallace, Stephanie 160, 253 
Wallach, John 95 

Waller, Charles 193, 278 
Walter, Bridget 253 


Delta Reta 


Walter, Jason 31 

Walters, Ehzabeth 253 

Wand, Seth 145 

Wang, George 165, 283 
Ward, Mary 160, 170, 253 
Ward, Tracy 189 

Ware, Scou 52, 162 
Warfield, Willtans 95 
Warnemunde, April 186, 188, 
i, 253 

Warner, Crary 210 

Warner, Jamal [60 

Warner, Tor 152 

Warren, lasa 253 
Washington, Booker T. 75 
Washington Snipers 87 
Wasson, Dustin 182, 183, 278 
Waters, Ryan 115 

Waters, William) 227 

Watkins, Dantel 115 

Watkins, Kathryn 191 
Watson, Jared 188, 205, 206 
Watson, Larissa 159 

Watson, Nicholas 150, 193, 278 
Waus, Ben 149 

Watts, Kyhe 152, 278 
Weaver, Lindsey 278 

Weaver, Par 95 

Webb, Falohn 154, 278 
Weber, Jared 148 

Webster, Jill 154 

Weeks, Dan 148 
Wehrenberg, Amy 160 
Weibe, Ryan 178 


Alumni House 


Advancement Center 


Wetderholt, Russ 31 
Weigand, Jellery 74 
Weiner, Nicole 169 
Wetr, Keanan 125 

Wets, Kimberly 160, 278 
Wets, Marcia 160, 278 
Weis, Rachelle 149 
Welch, Josh 148 

Welch, Michael 154 
Welch, Nathan 154 
Weldon, Brooks 253 
Wells, Jennifer 182, 188, 223 
Wells, Shon 115 

Wells, Thomas 283 
Wells, Tonyce 149 


Welu, Alyssa 172, 178, 192, 253 


Wembhoff, Mike 160, 166 
Wendt, Kris. 182, 192 


Wernnunont, Nicholas 161, 168, 253 


Wessel, Todd 115 
Wessing, Molly 253 
West, Amy 253 

West, Marcus 133 
West Nile Virus 89 
Westlake, Aaron 166, 278 
Wetzel, Nick 182 
Weybrew, Brandon 230 
Wham, Peggy 189 
Wherry, Josh 175 
Whiston, Jennifer 278 
Whitacre, Daniel 148 
Whitacre, David 148 
White, Brad 147 
White, Harvey 28 


624 College Avenue 


640 College Avenue 
(660) 562-1248 


Whute, Kala 100 

White, Keely 190, 228, 278 
White, Lor: 165, 169, 188, 253 
White, Morris 115 

Whiteman Atrforee Base 252 
Whitinnan, Gretchen 189 
Whitmire, Tad 283 

Whitt, Par 11S 

Whiten, Megan 152, 168 
Whitungton, Laurte 17) 
White, Libby 165, 253 
Wiaand, Kimberly 253 

Wichita Marathon 2702 
Wicker, Renee 149, 160, 278 
Widmer, Laura 223 

Widmer, Stacey 86 

Wiehe, Ryan 150, 192 
Wiegand, James 115 

Wiegert, Leah 253 

Wiemold, Megan 184, 240 
Wiese, Cara 

1$1, 182, 173, 176, 219, 278 
Wiesner, Michelle 152 

Wigond, Jeffrey 75 

Wilcox, Jordan 115 

Wilcox, Kenton 216 

Wilder, Billy 95 

Wildt, Jami 149, 278 

Wilfred, Shalini 164, 165, 278 
Wilke, Melissa 152, 154 
Wilkendorf, Heidi 64 
Wilkinson, Leslie 146, 165, 278 
Will, Sarah 181, 253 

Williams, Adina 278 


Oftice of University 
Advancement 


Alumni Relations ¢ Development ¢ Northwest Foundation Inc. 


Willams, Amber 165, 278 
Wilhams, Betsy 108, 278 
WWalliains, Jods 253 
Wiliams, John 149 
Willams, Kelly 115 


Wilhams, Kert 162, 166, 190, 192, 


253 

Walliams, Kyle 283 
Wilhhanis, Lance 146 
Willias, Stacy 280 
Wlhiams, Ted 95 
Williams, Travis, 186 


Williams, Tyler 146, 172, 178, 184 


Wihamson, Lack 149 
Willis, Damon 30 

Willis, Eric 158, 168 
Willies Sith, Amelia 283 
Willnuny, Kadi 152, 253 
Willson, Brice 102, 186, 213 
Wilmes, Melissa 171 
Wilmes, Renee 178, 226 
Wilson, Aaron 150, 160 
Wilson, Amanda 146, 166 
Wilson, Andy 147 

Wilson, Anita 166, 280 
Wilson, Jacqueline 218, 226 
Wilson, Jeremy 174 
Wilson, Matthew 163, 179, 253 
Wilson, Quentin +5 
Wimbish, Kathryn 280 
Winecoff, Sarah 170, 280 
Winkier, Scou 146 
Winkler, Jennifer 21, 280 
Winter, Justin 148 
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Coming Together... 


From Across the World Through Multicultural Education 


Intercultural and International Center 


The lIC seeks to break down the barriers that too often separate 
people and replace them with bridges of good will and respect for. 
every culture through educational programs, social events, _ 
and cultural activities. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION... 


Bringing Talent & ; 
———— Opportunity 


Together! 


Contact the Office of 
Career Services 


for more information. 


Administration Building 
Room 130 
(660) 562-1250 


Congratulations 


Seniors! 
You will be missed! 


www.nwmissouri.edu/careerserv 
career@mail.nwmissouri.edu 


312: a 


www.nwmissouri.edu/IIC 
IC @mail.nwmissouri.edu 


J.W. Jones Student Union 
800 University Drive 
Maryville, MO 64468 


Phone: (660) 562-1367 
Fax: (660) 562-1546 


Tower 2003 Colophon 


Northwest Misoun State University’s 852 volume of Tower was printed 
by Herff Jones, 6015 Travis Lane, Shawnee Mission, Kan. The 320-page 
| book had a press run of 2500 and was electronically submitted. The cover 


| os litho printed in silver, black and PMS $260. Paper use as follows: color 


| pages were pnnted on 100 tb. Calais paper, News on Frast-STG- 1 and the 
remainder of the book was printed on 80 th. Calais. 
Tower was produced in Adobe Pagemaker 7.0 using Macintosh G4 


computers. All body copy was set in Goudy and cutlines were set in 


Bergamo. Opening, closing and division headlines were set in AHJ Mistral 
and Copperplate32be. Headlines were set in: academics- MynradBoldlealic; 
student life- Shot, Copperplate32be and AHJ Aloft; sports- Texule, 
Palatino, Machine and Franklin Gothic Condensed; people- 


StempelGuramondBold, Parisran, Nueva Roman and AH) Plaza. 


Photoshop 7.0 and Eye Correct were used to colar manage all photos. 
SimpleTech Flash Link UCS-200 to download all images from Nikon DIX 


) digital cameras. Nikon Super Coolscan 4000 ED scanners were used to 


scan all negatives. 


Individual portraits and campus organization photos were taken by 
Thornton Studios, 4OW. 25% ST., New York, N.Y., 10010. National news 
photos were purchased from Associated Press Worldwide Photos and Getty 


Images. 

For the first year, Tower included a DVD supplement. Ncampass Media, 
1801 Laws, Sr., Dallas, Texas 75202, duplicated 2,500 copies. 

The DVD was produced using Adobe Premiere 6.0, Photoshop 7.0 and 
Apple DVD Studio Pro 1.5. 

National Advertising was sold through Scholastic Advertising Inc. of 
J Carson City, Nev. 
| Inquires concerning Tower should be sent to: Tower Yearbook, 800 
~ University Drive, #7 Wells Hall, Maryville Mo. 64468. 


Thank you 


Wirt, Mary 130 

Wise, Jill 159, 280 

Wistrom, Christopher 185, 253 
Wuacre, Dave 220 

Withrow, Tiffany 154 

Wiu, Jaime 184, 280 

Witt, Katrina 300 

Wiumeyer, Ashley 149, 152, 166 
Wilustruck, Lindsay 146, 152, 190 
Woellhof, Derek 168 

Wohlers, Soren 21, 83, 87 
Wolf, Joann 122 

Wolfe, Jenna 128, 129 

Wolfe, Stella 280 

Wolff, Marty 174 

Wolff, Sara 

137, 140, 152, 176, 178, 253 
Wolken, Kristin 253 

Women's Health of Sc. Jaseph 303 
Wood, Adrienne 146 

Wood, Angela 28 

Wood, John 115 

Wood, Marietta 253 

Wood, Martin 19 

Woodard, Brad 153 

Woodland, Nathan 153, 172 
Woodland, Sam 153 

Woodruff Arnold Do-It-Yourself 
Center 303 

Woodruff, Ernest 208 

Woods, Clinton 160 

Woods, Tiger 91 

Woody, Elizabeth 162 

Woolard, Jaime 154 
Woollums, Russell 253 
Woolsey, Conrad 130, 137 
Wooton, Vicki 

118, 119, 130, 131, 137 
World Trade Center 86 

Worley, Melissa 146 

Worrell, Derick 125 

Worsey, Robyn 283 

Wright, Brandon 172, 173 


Tower would like to thank the following people for their 
contributions to the production of the 2003 yearbook: 

Laura Widmer, Ann Lockwood, Herff Jones, Thornton 
Studios, Scholastic Advertising, Scott Duncan, Josh 
Flaharty, Marla McCrary, Nancy Hall, Julie Bogart, Debbie 
King, Jerry Donnelly, University Conference Center, Data 
Processing, Registrar’s Office, Melissa Gilson, Alysha Keith, 
Student Affairs, Dean Hubbard, Darren Whitlely, Colleen 
Cooke, the Northwest Missend Haart lanileW 


Wright, Matthew 253 
Wright, Rachelle 

149, 172, 181, 193, 280 
Wrisinger, Heather 159 
Wyble, Kristen 160 


e @ 
X106 294 
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Yager, Amber 169 
Yamamoto, Stacey 122 
Yasuda, Gosh 160 

Ye, Shuwen 300 

Yeager, Jason 115 

Yehoff, Jack 153 

Yeldell, Joel 125, 126 

Yi, Shean Chan 160 
Yi-JouTsai 165 

York, Ben 153, 180, 280 
Young, Ashley 253 

Young “D"™ tha Dangler 71] 
Young, Jessica 253 

Young, Lindsay 146, 166, 280 
Young, Nathan 150 

Young, Sara 146, 160, 280 
Young, Tyler 170, 280 
Young, Yao-Chieh 186, 160 
Younghans, Jennifer 280 
Yount, Malea 172 

Yuba Community College 260 
Yuletide Feaste 208 
Yuzmec, Mursel 240 


Zach, Mark 93 

Zacharias, Melea 120 
Zaman, Mohammed 164, 165 
Zamiatala, Michal 139 
Zarling, Tiffany 130, 137 
Zaroor, Allie 

158, 166, 168, 193, 283 
Zeeb, Laura 162 

Zeliff, Nancy 186 

Zeller, Jeff 154 

Zenor, Katie 280 

Ziegler, Shannon 169, 280 
Ziemer, Sarah 152, 253 
Zimmerman, Dani 35 
Zimmerman, Sarah 

152, 176, 188, 253 
Zimmerschied, Erin 280 
Zink, Ryan 133 
Zolnowski, Adam 154, 

166, 168, 253 

Zuerlein, Sarah 35, 163, 280 
Zuk, Amy 280 

Zweifel, Tom 174, 223 
Zwiegel, Jenmfer 172, 253 
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Managing Editor a.k.a. Betsy * 
This f ked the ability to H cound tn 


Managing Editor a.k.a. 
er nenatach 


t f 


Photography Directoe a.k.a 
Ama , t th .e 


Design Director 
1} 


Sports Editor a.k.a. Ashle “Double E * Erwin 
a : he 


xt 


Chief Photographees a.k.a. Drew “the Brother” Battleson and Mike “Dappee” Dye 


Terryn “Taser” Lindsey 


Production Assistant a.k.a. Sam “Squish” Fare 
} - } ech 


DVD Editor-in-Chief a.k.a. Danny “the Lone Gunman” Burns 
es S I h 


It was a year regarding you and your convictions. 
Reflect on the positive and negative experiences that 
created your character. While authorities apprehended 
Sept. 11 mastermind Khalid Shaikh Mohammed in 
Afghanistan, tensions rose regarding UN inspections 
and the weapons conflict with Iraq. 

As of March, nine students withdrew from the 
university reporting for active duty in the armed forces. 
Dr. Mark Corson was also called to active duty. The 


university made a smooth transition replacing Corson 


and Dr. Alex Ching whom 
Gretchen Nothhouse strums her 
guitar during Amnesty Inter- 
national’s ‘Books not Bombs’ 
anti-war demonstration, “I think 
it’s good we're getting something 
going in Maryville because this is 
a worldwide movement,” Am- 
nesty President Jed Murr said. 
phote by Matt Frye 


unexpectedly died of a 
heart attack. 
You gathered on the 


Tundra to peacefully 


— protest a possible war with Iraq. You debated the fate 
During a February Wor Forum 


students split into small groups to 
disetiss their concerns and views 
about the upcoming possibility of 
war with Trag. “Tt was nice te “Re 
more than one angle on the whole 
situation,” student Jen Seaman 


said, photo hy Niki Carder 


of our country in a war forum sponsored by Student 
Senate. 

You celehrated as local har owners broke a gentleman’s 
agreement that hanned all-you-can-drink specials. At 


University President Dean Hubbard's recommendation, 


Norduvest alumn, LeRon Ford, 
raps an original piece during an 
Alliance of Black Collegians 
Open Mic Night. The organized 
nights gave students the chance to 
experience different cultural 
norms, such as poetry and dance, 


phrote by Michael Dye 


Chad MeaDaniel and Sean 
Berger cheer for the men's 
haskethall team at the end of the 
first half of Feb. 26 contest against 
Emporia State University. The 
Bearcat's defeated The Hornet's 
92-82. photo by Matt Fry 


Molly's Tiffany Lawson mixes a 
White Russian for Luke Bryson 
during a Friday night special. "The 
specials make it easier to keep 
minors from drinking because 
they've not drinking out of pitchers," 


owner Mike Hoskey said. 


the Board of Regents sent a proposal to the City Council 
requesting a han on ‘free’ aleohol. Under the influence 
of alcohol, Nathaniel Oster drove into Phillips Hall in 
January causing an estimated $15,000 in damages. 
Social life developed a new outlet as Phi Delta Theta 
established a new fraternity on campus. Bearcat 
haskethall took an unexpected turn as the women’s 
haskethall team won an MIAA Tournament game for 
the first time since 1990 and recorded its first winning 


record since the 1997-98 season. 


championship game for the first time in six years. 
The events you encountered and the people you 

interacted with affected your views of the world. You 

reacted to the randomness of daily life and formulated 


your future. 


the quarterfinals 


The men's team lost in 


to 


Missouri Western and did 


not play in the MIAA 


feels like a dream," 


A hypnotized Daley Dodd is 


frightened by a belt that she 


perceives as a snake. “Hypnosis 

odd said, 
<fhecas, when people would 
tell me what hegre’ T would 
then remember, just like how you 
would remember your dreams." 


photo by Michael Dye 
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Students filter in and out of the 
J.W. Jones Seudent. Union in 
November. Regarding you, the 
year's events affected your 
character and built the 
foundation of your professional - 
-. SS oe 
frture. photo by Matt Frye yy 4 . 
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